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CHAPTER I. 


Ir was in the month of August 
1651, the year of the battle of 
Worcester—Cromwell’s ‘ crowning 
mercy.’ King Charles II., having 
expressed his willingness to sign 
the twelve articles of repentance— 
in which he humbly acknowledged 
and renounced his own and his an- 
cestor’s vices, and agreed to hear 
patiently the exhortations of God- 
fearing persons—had been allowed 
toland in Scotland. His hard Cove- 
nanter adherents, however, showed 
but scant regard for their young 
prince, either by forms of respect for 
his person or by any tender regard 
for his feelings. Part of the muti- 
lated corpse of his faithful Mon- 
trose, which had been sent to hang 
above one of the gates of Aber- 
deen, was left to shock his eyes as 
he rode by; while he was taught 
in every way to feel that he was 
only a helpless unit in the hands 
of the austere zealots who, to ad- 
vance their own ambitious ends, 
had chosen to espouse the royal 
cause. 

Where the pine-forests of Black 
Isle are reflected from the clear 
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bosom of Moray Firth, and near 
to the spot where its salt waves re- 
ceive a tribute of the golden-hued 
overflow from Loch Ness, there 
stood in those days a strong castle 
which belonged to a branch of the 
Douglas family. It crowned a low 
hill hard by the small fishing village 
of Avoch. 

That broad expanse of hills 
which forms the Black Isle, where 
the snow is never known to lie, 
was more thickly clothed with trees 
than itis now. Large herds of red- 
deer would make their noisy rush 
through the forests on autumn 
nights to bathe beneath the moon- 
light in the cool waters of the 
splashing Firth. There was more 
heather, there were fewer patches 
of cornfield, on the mountain’s side. 
Young children, aided by colley 
dogs, tended the sheep, that were 
kept as far inland as possible, the 
men being at the wars; while the 
women, crouching together round 
the peat-fires in chimney-nooks, 
talked of lovers and husbands who 
were far;away in mortal peril from 
pike-thrust and deadly bullet. 

K 
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In the small parish church of 
Avoch, one Sabbath forenoon, the 
revered Master Abimelech Hew- 
the-Heathen (realname Mackenzie) 
was wrestling with the Lord in a 
long argument or address, to 
which his parishioners had already 
been listening for an hour and a 
half. He was an elderly pucker- 
faced, iron-visaged man, with 
small gray eyes and colourless, or 
rather drab-hued, hair. His ser- 
mon treated more of political than 
religious topics, and, where he 
savoured his discourse with forms 
of biblical cursings, they were 
applied chiefly to those who were 
stiffnecked in the former sense 
than the latter. To give the north- 
ern dialect in which he and our 
other personages, whether gentle or 
simple, conveyed their ideas would 
be to write a story in cipher as far 
as most readers of the present day 
are concerned, so we must be con- 
tent with preserving them in a free 
translation. 

‘ May this Charles Stuart,’ said 
the worthy pastor, in concluding his 
harangue, ‘ be led to see the misery, 
and the wickedness passing misery, 
that cometh from consorting with 
those whose faces are daubed with 
the dregs of wine, and who keep 
the revels of heathen Bacchus in 
pestilent wickedness! May he learn 
to avoid the herdings of harlots, of 
those who love the flesh of pea- 
cocks and of pork, the watching 
of pernicious dancings, and such- 
like things that the old dragon 
Satan—sent loose again—offers to 
beastly hearts! The arbitrary hu- 
mours of princes must e’en submit 
to godly reasonings from topping 
churchmen whom the Lord has or- 
dained. The wonder is, my friends, 
that thunderbolts have not fallen 
about us on every side, such a land- 
flood of filth has so long been let 
loose. Let not this Charles stand 
idle either, like unto a young drab 
in a fit of the sullens, that pouts 
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and wearies at not getting a bit of 
herring to eat with her porridge; 
but fight, as itis directed, with cud- 
gels and bats those that would cir- 
cumvent us—may the Devil toss 
and scratch them! Insumma may 
all those foully mistaken queazy 
fellows who in the image of the 
beast, and at the bidding of poll- 
shorn priests, war against the holy 
Covenant, fray away in their own 
contumelies and uproars to hideous 
deaths from the biting and exe- 
crable torment of the devil’s venom! 
And now, my friends, we will ask a 
blessing on all that has been said.’ 

The congregation, according to 
their Presbyterian custom, stood 
while the godly man sought in re- 
mote corners of his brain for the 
few soothing terms that formed 
part of his starched vocabulary. 
These were poured forth witha frigid 
indifference which contrasted oddly 
enough with his fiery zeal when 
venting denunciations of wrath and 
terror. 

Occupying old black-oak settles, 
and clearly the foremost in worldly 
honour of that goodly gathering, 
were two ladies. One of these 
was Lady Douglas, the wife of Sir 
Robert Douglas—the owner of the 
castle already mentioned that look- 
ed down on Avoch from the peak 
of what was then called Ormond’s 
Hill. She was regarded with reve- 
rential awe by every one of the 
simple-minded people collected 
within the old church. She was 
an erect, imposing-looking, gray- 
haired dame. One saw at a glance 
that she had been born to be bowed 
to and obeyed, and to have her 
every word quoted as being emana- 
tions from a superior brain. There 
was the firm expression, though not 
altogether an unkindly one, on her 
face which is acquired by living for 
a long time as the unquestioned ‘I 
am’ of a small territory where a 
strong will is law. It would have 
fared ill with any one who, living 
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within five miles of Avoch, had 
offended old Lady Douglas. Those 
who submitted to be doctored and 
dictated to by her found the castle 
buttery—and her heart also in a 
seigneurial sort of way—ever open 
to them. Her dress suggested the 
combination of thrift, pride, and 
neatness which was to be found in 
her character. The raised velvet 
pattern, that spread over the long 
folds of her black-silk brocade, 
was frayed from long wear ; but she 
wore some handsome jewels, and 
her coif and kerchief of lawn were 
of a dazzling snow-like whiteness. 
A handsome lad, her grandson, 
sat by her on a low footstool. 
Poor urchin, he looked sadly dazed 
and somewhat sleepy as the grim 
pastor’s pious eloquence echoed 
through the kirk. One could see 
that he thought of the bright outside 
world, to which the sunshine was 
giving a sparkle and lustre more 
consonant with his youthful feelings 
than were the inner dark walls. 

The person who held the second 
place of importance wasa very young 
lady, and not a little attractive one. 
An orphan niece of Sir Robert and 
Lady Douglas, she was also their 
ward. She had lived at the castle 
for the last five years, and had 
come to be looked on as the 
daughter of its owners. The poor 
girl was entirely dependent on their 
bounty both in the present and for 
the future ; for although there was 
a small inheritance from her father, 
which had been carefully put aside 
to serve some day as a dower, it 
was not of sufficient importance to 
make any other of her relations de- 
sirous to have a say in her tutelage 
and bringing up. 

In those stirring times people 
had other things to engross their 
interest than taking charge of well- 
nigh portionless maidens. Those 
who could fight or scheme for the 
advancement of families to wealth 
and honour were more needed than 
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female relatives ; and the abolition 
of the Roman Catholic faith, with 
its convents, was often mourned 
over by such as were overwhelmed 
by an undue number of girl encum- 
brances. 

Muriel Douglas's delicately fair 
skin and light-yellow hair accorded 
well with an air of trim, almost nun- 
like primness, that showed both in 
the expression of her face and of 
her plainly attired but most grace- 
ful figure. Her mind was evi- 
dently kept free from any thoughts 
of worldly vanities—that is, if a 
young girl’s looks are any index to 
her feelings. You could fancy her 
passing her time in a placid routine 
of spinning household linen, em- 
broidering tapestry for the state- 
room chairs, or, with her white arms 
bare, kneading lumps of butter into 
the flour that had been carefully 
weighed out—by Lady Douglas 
herself, you may be sure—to make 
top-crusts for venison pasties, or 
to be combined cunningly with 
sweet home-made conserves. Her 
eyes were habitually kept bent upon 
the ground, showing, on the relief 
of a pink healthy cheek, two long 
curves of eyelash which sparkled 
like threads of gold; but when 
those orbs, the colour of Highland 
bluebells, were well in view, there 
was a brilliancy, a boldness, and a 
something telling of hidden fire 
about them which might lead a 
close observer to place resolute 
firmness, if roused, among the chief 
attributes of the young girl’s charac- 
ter. There are, however, very few 
close observers in the world, so to 
most who knew her the fair Muriel 
was judged, from her shy downcast 
glances and timid retiring manner, 
to be one of those perfect specimens 
of well-regulated mind, pliable and 
much-enduring, which commanding 
personages like heraunt Lady Doug- 
las might well be supposed capable 
of forming without any difficulty. 
That Muriel was of anything but a 
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warm-hearted loving nature, it was 
impossible to doubt—this was self- 
evident to the dullest instincts : it 
was only the slight tinge of reticent 
obstinacy she possessed that—hid- 
den away from even those who 
thought they knew her best—a 
stranger, seeing her for the first 
time, might have detected the signs 
of lurking somewhere within the fur- 
tive corners of those deep-blue eyes. 

After a reverential pause, that 
followed on the last words of Master 
Hew-the-Heathen’s lengthy ad- 
dress, the small congregation rose 
to depart. Lady Douglas, her niece, 
and grandson were the last to leave 
the church. They were escorted to 
the doorway by the minister, and 
before starting to walk homeward 
lingered beneath the porch, for 
the purpose of talking decorously, 
and in a Sabbath-day tone of voice, 
with the reverend gentleman on 
topics of worldly interest and vil- 
lage gossip. 

As that group of three persons 
stood within the shadow of the 
church-porch, they looked over a 
view that, framed and set off as it 
was by a pointed gothic entrance 
arch, made a glorious picture, full 
of the world’s grand sparkling glory, 
for their eyes to rest upon. 

The church (which has only of 
late years been pulled down to 
make room for a new one) stood 
on the brow of a low round-topped 
hill—little more than a hillock— 


that overlooked a gathering of nar- 
row streets and thatched roofs form- 


ing the village. These served to 
compose a picturesque foreground, 
together with the curving line of 
beach and some fishing boats that 
were hauled up high on the white 
shingle. Beyond, the glistening 
rush of water in the Moray Firth ; 
on the right hand, Douglas Castle ; 
and farther still, across the Firth, 
a long range of tall purple hills. 
Above all this a sky of blue, softly- 
gleaming, summer splendour. 
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Lady Douglas, only half appre- 
ciative of the general beauty of the 
scene, gazed first towards her stout 
castle that formed so important a 
feature in the landscape, next down 
at the thatch-covered hovels at her 
feet, and smiled complacently. An 
idea had flitted through her brain, 
how, when future generations of 
worshippers stood where she was 
then standing, while of the hamlet 
there might be no trace, that tall 
tower, those gray stone battlements 
and buttresses, would still be in 
existence to tell of the glories of 
her race. 

‘ Your discourse, godly sir,’ said 
the old dame to Master Hew-the- 
Heathen, who smiled a grim satis- 
faction as she went on, ‘ was a god- 
amercy blessing to us ; it fell witha 
rich savoury unction on our poor 
ears that was right flattering to the 
soul.’ 

‘J would not your ladyship 
should think that it is only by 
blustering and striving I keep my 
flock true to their fold. This was 
one of my gentle days,’ he replied. 
‘A lamb’s horns and the mouth 
ofa dragon do not agree together ; 
but the old serpent must be 
frightened sometimes. Next Sab- 
bath he shall get it harder and 
stronger than he did to-day. Has 
any messenger arrived—dare I ask 
—of late at the castle from our 
good patron, Sir Robert ?” 

‘Not of late—not for ten days 
or more, it may be. We hope soon 
to hear that his majesty has march- 
ed at the head of his army into 
England. While in the king’s 
camp my husband does not spare 
himself—toil by night and day is 
his sore lot. Had he spared him- 
self at any time of his life in the 
service of his royal masters, he 
would be more hale now than he is.” 

There was a surreptitious twinkle 
in the minister’s small gray eyes at 
the latter part of this sentence. It 
had been reported indeed about 
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Ross-shire, that Sir Robert had in- 
jured both his health and his rent- 
roll by the late hours and excesses en- 
entailed by a love for dicing and 
other frailties. Muriel Dunbar, as it 
is the duty of every discreet maiden, 
appeared not to hear or notice any- 
thing equivocal in the pious man’s 
meaning, and only stared straight 
before her, as if contemplating the 
distant waves, as he replied, 

‘Ifour worthy knight's age is to 
be spent as was his youth, then is 
it only a long-suffering matron like 
your ladyship who would have let 
him go yet once again to mingle 
amidst, and have his brains baited 
with, the wickedness and ungra- 
ciousness of kings’ courts.’ 

‘It was my duty to send him as 
it was his to go, reverend sir. I 
have no great fear upon my mind 
for the result.’ 

The fact is, Lady Douglas hoped 
at heart that one of the results of 
her husband’s loyalty might be the 
reward of a baron’s coronet at some 
future day, when the king got his 
own again. This long-cherished 
ambition to bring another title of 
honour into the noble house, of 
which her husband was only a 
younger branch, had served to 
cheer her amidst her many anxie- 
ties for the knight's personal safety. 
She had, indeed, yet another plan 
for helping on the progress of her 
scheme ; but of this more anon. 

There were half a dozen well- 
armed serving-men, in tartan trews 
and blue bonnets, waiting to escort 
their mistress home; and as the 
stately old lady moved on, after 
having taken leave of the minister, 
they followed in her wake. 

A small cohort of young bare- 
legged boys and girls hung on to 
the procession as it went down the 
churchyard. Its stately appearance 
even tempted some loiterers from 
a small crowd that had collected 
round a man who, standing on one 
of the gravestones, with a mixed 
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piousand practical phraseology, was 
giving notice that Jock Muir the 
drover would be passing through 
Avoch next week with droves of 
cattle he was taking south, and that 
if farmers would meet him at the 
Bluebell hostel, he was prepared 
to give them good prices for any 
cows or sheep they might wish to 
dispose of. 

The chief events of a Sabbath at 
the fishing village of Avoch had 
thus been satisfactorily disposed of. 


CHAPTER II. 


Yes, those were indeed stirring 
times, and full of intense anxieties 
that, whether happily or not, are 
unknown in these more prosaic 
days. There was no likelihood of 
being oppressed by boredom ; there 
was no time to think of it when 
people were at any moment liable 
to be knocked on the head by those 
who took to themselves opposite 
views on religious or other subjects. 
Strong bodies of men, in either the 
name of king or Commonwealth— 
more particularlyin Scotland—were 
wandering about the country ready 
to pillage and do as much harm as 
possible to any with whom cause 
of quarrel was to be found. It was 
either Protesters or Resolutioners, 
saints, or sinner outcasts from the 
saints’ camp—such as Malignants 
or Engagers—who, knocking at the 
door of cottage or castle, sought 
every opportunity for making con- 
verts or levying contributions 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. There was one 
name —that of Cromwell — that 
struck awe in all who heard it. 
People tried to speak sneeringly of 
‘the butcher’s son,’ as the great 
hypochondriac was called ; but even 
while the words were on their lips 
they would turn pale and look over 
their shoulders, trembling at the 
slightest sound, so fearful were they 
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of being overheard by any one in 
the interests of that arch enemy. 
But it is always tempting to pretend 
to despise those for whom we enter- 
tain a deadly fear. 

No wonder, with all this, that 
Lady Douglas, whose husband had 
left her in sole charge of his pro- 
perty during his absence, grew every 
day more thoughtful and more grim 
of aspect. Waiting eagerly for any- 
thing in the way of news from her 
lord ; listening with secret dread to 
the vague and conflicting rumours 
that were flying about on all sides ; 
doing her best to feel secure of the 
fidelity of her small garrison—she 
nevertheless went through her 
routine of household cares with un- 
flinching regularity and methodical 
calm. Ifthe good lady now and 
then vented her temper on those 
who had nothing whatever to say 
to her real causes of worry and dis- 
quiet, it is only what the very best 
of amiable domestic tyrants will 


sometimes do; and then, to be 
sure, nobody ever ventured to com- 


plain. She was one of those who 
can assert a womanly nature, as re- 
gards being capricious and fault- 
finding, when things go smoothly, 
but who can be more masculine in 
facing real hardships or danger 
than most men. Nothing had gone 
very wrong since the absence of Sir 
Robert Douglas, as Muriel and the 
servant-lasses knew to their cost. 
The day after that on which they 
were first introduced to the reader, 
the mistress of the castle, her niece, 
and grandson were together in a 
large tapestry-hung chamber that 
overlooked the blue waters of the 
Firth. The Douglas cognisance, a 
heart gules imperially crowned, 
showed on all sides—in carving, 
emblazonment on parchment, or in 
gaudy embroidery done by the fair 
fingers of successive generations 
There were some curiously carved 
old oak cabinets in the room—rich 
in heraldic tracery and other quaint- 
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ly designed ornamentation —that 
owed their origin to the fanciful 
tastes of an eccentric and artistic 
bygone member of the family, who, 
from his skill in carving, had been 
known as ‘Alexander with the 
knife.’ Some curious specimens of 
antique corselets and helmets hung 
about on the wainscot, mingled with 
portraits of former dwellers within 
the stout-built old walls. 

Muriel, busy spinning, was seated 
in the deep embrasure of a narrow 
window. Lady Douglas, withia 
pair of huge spectacles on the 
bridge of her nose, was engaged 
with her books of accounts, of the 
deft keeping of which, and her 
general system of household eco- 
nomy, she was not a little proud. 
The boy, her grandson, lying on 
the bare floor, was playing with a 
large, gray, thin-flanked deerhound, 
that amiably pretended to be no 
stronger than its youthful friend, 
allowing itself to be rolled over and 
got the better of, with the pleasant 
flattery that it felt sure of meet- 
ing with a future and substantial 
reward at the hours of meals. 

As the old lady sat writing, with 
slow and laborious efforts, she 
would at times relax from her task 
and put down her pen, when her 
thoughts would stray away from 
her volumes of domestic items and 
elaborately-formed figures to other 
subjects. Her eyes would wander 
musingly at these moments from 
the lad playing at her feet to the 
blue line of hills beyond the Firth, 
resting many a time on Culloden 
Moor at their foot, where, less than 
a century afterwards, so many of 
‘the brave and noble’ were to die 
in vain for the Stuart cause; next 
straying to settle on the demurely 
pretty face and form of her niece 
Muriel. It has before been hinted 
that within that feminine brain a 
private scheme had been formed 
by which her husband’s sword 
should be backed in its efforts at 
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carving out new honours for the 
house of Douglas. 

Of course, on the king’s court 
being established at St. James’s, his 
majesty would desire to be sur- 
rounded by those who had clung 
to him in his adversity. The 
matron’s face became less rigid as 
she remembered certain strings of 
pearls and other jewels—reposing 
in the depths of a strong-box that 
was safely hidden away—which 
would not look out of place amidst 
the gay throngs that meet at court 
revel and banquet. Again her eyes 
strayed about the room—this time 
towards a Venetian mirror, that 
reflected from its surface her stately 
aspect and, as she considered, her 
still not unhandsome face. In her 
mind's eye she saw herself the wife 
of a newly-created peer, leaning on 
her husband’s arm, mingling with 
well-dressed crowds that disport 
themselves beneath the sunshine 
of royal favours. She hoped to be 
one of the most prominent figures 
in that brilliant assemblage, thanks 
to her ‘ scheme.’ 

The king’s love for beauty was 
well known. Ofcourse Lady Doug- 
las, as well as everybody else, was 
aware of it. She much deprecated 
the fact, and was often known to 
observe, with great truth, that a 
weakness like that might lead his 
sacred majesty sadly astray from 
the paths of right, and under much 
evil influence, unless it chanced 
that by fixing his affections—friend- 
ship, she said, was perhaps the 
better word—on some worthy ob- 
ject it might be made, ‘under 
Providence,’ a method for working 
out the good work of his majesty’s 
salvation. This right-thinking ma: 
tron had told her husband before 
he left home—they were almost her 
last words—that when the time 
came for them both to go to court, 
she had determined that their niece 
Muriel must accompany them. No 
one should have it in their power 
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to say that an orphan relative left 
to her charge was in any way kept 
in the shade. It was their duty to 
take the girl about with them, how- 
ever inconvenient—she flattered 
herself that she knew what ‘duty’ 
was—and it must be done. 

Muriel’s beauty, in short, repre- 
sented the ‘scheme.’ What could 
be more natural than that the king 
should desire to show his admira- 
tion for the girl and his high respect 
for her aunt by some especial marks 
of favour? It had sometimes hap- 
pened, to be sure, that royal lovers 
were not so platonic in their feel- 
ings as might be desired; but a 
daughter of the Douglases, with an 
experienced guide ever at her side, 
would be of course safe, as a hea- 
venly planet, from any harm. 

What triumph could there be 
more glorious than this? What 
could a strong-minded woman of 
strong principle wish for better than 
to purify a king’s heart through the 
medium of his most evil and ruling 
passion; to benefit her husband’s 
house; to wear once more, with 
due decorum, the family jewels that 
had been so long put away, and to 
set a shining example of virtue and 
propriety to a bevy of court ladies ? 
Clearly all these most desirable ob- 
jects were worth a little innocent 
scheming. 

Rents on her property were im- 
proving. There was a hoard of 
gold pieces, which every year had 
seen increased; and as for the 
beauty of her niece—why, between 
Inverness and the Border there was 
no light that could attempt to out- 
shine it. Her prayers had been 
heard, there could be no doubt. 

After some time thus spent in 
dreaming, and just as Lady Doug- 
las was taking up her goosequill 
again, her ladyship started and 
frowned ominously. 

‘That sound once more!’ she 
cried, and rising from her chair she 
walked towards one of the windows 
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and looked out. A melancholy 
wail of bagpipes had caught her 
ear. 

The sounds came from some dis- 
tance, but every note was wafted 
to her chamber distinct and clear, 
even through the closed case- 
ments. The player might have 
been on the beach below, but the 
overhanging rocks shut him out 
from view if such were the case. 
There was no road between the foot 
of the tower and the edge of the 
cliff, and Lady Douglas looked 
down a goodly height to the rough 
shingle whence the tide was slowly 
receding. 

‘It is only some one playing on 
the pipes, grandam,’ said the boy, 
who had followed and clung with 
one hand to her skirts, looking 
down by her side at the waves of 
the Firth. 

‘You are right, boy—you are 
right, my Rudolf. And had the 
player, whoever he may be, chosen 
another measure than that, the 
sounds would have been wel- 
come.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is Ronald Mackenzie 
at his practice on the walls,’ said 
the lad. 

‘No, boy; there is no one in 
this house who would venture to 
play that pibroch. Listen how sad 
it is.’ 

Dame Douglas was right. Each 
long-drawn note, as it rose and fell 
in a touching cadence, seemed the 
record ofsome deep long-lamented- 
over sorrow. Muriel had not 
spoken, not fora second stopped her 
spinning-wheel to listen ; she even 
appeared to be so busily engaged 
as not to notice her aunt’s agitated 
remarks. The buzz of her wheel 
became so loud as almost to drown 
the far-off saddening melody. 

A few moments and the melan- 
choly wail had ceased. The old 
lady, after standing for a short time 
thoughtfully at the arched window, 
returned to her seat, but not to 
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her former occupation of account- 
keeping. 

Drawing the little boy towards 
her, she patted his long curls, ar- 
ranged mechanically, as a woman 
will when her mind is occupied, 
some trifling details of dress, either 
on the lad or herself, and pushed 
away with an impatient reproof the 
deerhound that had come up and 
rested his head upon her knee. 

For a time she talked on topics 
of childish interest with her little 
grandson, into which he entered 
with delight ; it was either of a pony 
or a new falcon that was being 
trained. Suddenly turning his face 
upwards to that of the old lady, 
the lad asked with an eager look, 

‘Tell me, dear granny, what it 
was that made you look cross on 
hearing some one playing that 
tune ?” 

‘Not cross, Rudolf; I was not 
cross, only—well, perhaps not quite 
pleased.’ 

* And why?” 

‘An it must be so—silly tire- 
some lad that you are—come and 
sit upon my knee, and you shall 
hear. It is but an old wife’s tale, 
after all is said and done.’ 

The boy did as he was bid, and 
as Lady Douglas put one arm 
round his neck, and looked proudly 
down at his bonny, winning, young 
face, the pair thus grouped would 
have made a fine subject for a 
painting, in their deeply-cut con- 
trast of early youth and fading 
age. 
‘ Three generations back, in this 
Douglas castle,’ began the old lady, 
‘the head piper of the family was 
one Donald Ross. His music led 
on the fighting men to successes in 
the foray, and made the delight of 
the lads and lasses who danced to 
it at nights in the great hall at 
home. He was the best master of 
his art in all the Black Isle, and 
beyond it on all sides for many a 
league. At any of the gatherings 
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of neighbouring friendly clans, 
whether of ball or banquet, he was 
ever made welcome, and many 
were the rich guerdons he had re- 
ceived from those who knew how 
to estimate his talent. 

‘ This Donald had an only daugh- 
ter—said to have been a maiden of 
great beauty as well as goodly re- 
pute—and it was his pleasure (he 
had no sons) to try to make her as 
skilful a musician as he was himself. 
In the playing of solemn melodies 
Elsie could not rival her father ; 
but it was said that in strathspeys 
and reels her youthful heartseemed, 
by sympathy with the stirring 
sounds, to infuse a joyous spirit 
into the dancers that went beyond 
even his best efforts. 

‘The old man had, in some mo- 
ment of inspiration, composed a 
pibroch that was so difficult to 
play, and required such elaborate 
fingering, there was no likelihood 
that any one would find out the 
secret of how it was played unless 
imparted by himself. All day long 
he would shut himself up, and, ad- 
mitting the presence of none but 
Elsie, worked at bringing his dar- 
ling melody to full perfection. He 
had settled to perform it for the 
first time in public at a competition 
of pipe-players that was to be held 
at Inverness, and at which all the 
most noted pipers of the country 
round were to make a display of 
their musical talent. 

‘When atlast the day of expected 
triumph had arrived, Donald Ross 
and his daughter sailed together 
across the Firth in a small boat, 
the tiller held and skilfully managed 
by young Elsie’s hands. The old 
man’s looks gleamed brightly, and, 
full of anticipations of a brilliant 
success, he appeared suddenly to 
have become almost young again. 
Nothing but joke and merry laugh- 
ter fell from his lips during the 
whole of the short sea-journey. He 
promised the girl that he would 
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buy her a brooch of cairngorm 
should he win the prize ; and, tak- 
ing one of her hands in his, said it 
was a clever and a bonny one that 
could pilot their craft so well, and 
yet be so small and shapely. 

‘When they arrived at the gather- 
ing they found the ground thronged 
with a deeply-interested crowd of 
allranks. ‘There was present every 
one in the county in whose eyes 
it was desirable to win honour. 
Beautiful women and stately men 
had collected ; the old were there 
to discuss together the happy past, 
the young to dance together when 
evening came and to seek pleasant 
presage for the future. It seemed 
as ifby common consent all party 
jealousies and feuds were to lie 
dormant for at least one day.’ 

‘ Didst thou ever dance, granny?’ 
here interrupted the small boy on 
Lady Douglas’s knee, with a look 
of being suddenly struck by some 
preposterous idea. 

The old woman sighed. 

‘Never mind that, child. 
me go on with my tale. Where 
was 1? Yes, I remember. Well, 
as I before told you, the meadow 
selected for the gathering, on the 
outskirts of Inverness, was well 
filled with people, with a noisy lot 
of shouting ne’er-de-weels and idle 
vagrant loons, no doubt, amongst 
them. 

‘At the last moment a rumour 
went round that some unknown 
person had presented himself as a 
competitor, asking leave to try his 
chance with the skilled musicians. 
There was some debate, but licence 
was at last given; it being arranged 
that the stranger should be the first 
to play. It would be a pleasant 
farce, every one agreed, ere the 
more serious business of the meet- 
ing set in. 

‘A handsome shepherd-youth, 
ascending the platform and taking 
off his bonnet, bowed to the mul- 
titude. 


Let 
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‘No sooner were the first sounds 
heard issuing from the new-comer’s 
pipes than every one was struck 
with admiration, Every one, that 
is, but Donald Ross. His face 
was a sight to see and remember 
for a lifetime. It was his own 
mysteriously worked-out pibroch 
that he was condemned to hear 
played by this nameless lad. For 
a time he stood lost in speechless 
wonderment, and then his eyes 
chanced to fall on the face of 
Elsie, who was near him. The 
girl’s look told everything — she 
loved that beardless boy — her 
every glance betrayed the hateful 
fact, and not a doubt it was she 
who had betrayed her father’s care- 
fully hoarded up secret. Seizing 
her by the arm Donald left the 
spot, now hateful in his eyes, and 
dragged her towards the sea-beach. 
Signalling to her to get on board 
the boat, he pushed it down the 
shingle and jumped in himself with- 
out speaking a word. 

‘As Elsie, tremblinginevery limb, 
sat in the stern-sheets steering a 
homeward course, she saw that her 
father’s glances were riveted on her 
hands as they nervously grasped 
the tiller. Still nota word. The 
face, which in the early morn had 
looked so brightly joyous, was now 
puckered up in.a stern condensed 
gloom horrible to behold. The sun 
was shining joyously, a soft breeze 
filled the sail, the sea-gulls hovered 
lazily around, everything seemed 
attuned to happiness but poor 
Elsie’s heart, on which a cold icy 
chill fell, for which no thaw but 
kind words from that grim man 
was possible. 

‘Landing belowon the beach here, 
Donald, having beckoned to his 
daughter that she should follow 
him, went to his room in the north 
turret. The castle was almost 
empty, as all were away holiday- 
making at Inverness. 

‘But the few who were here never 
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while they lived forgot the shrieks 
they heard issuing from the win- 
dows of the room in the small 
tower. When they got to it the 
door was barred, and had to be 
forced open. This is what they 
saw: Elsie lying on the floor in 


. a pool of blood, her father gazing 


vacantly at a stained dirk he held 
in his hand. “Yes, ye may all of 
ye stare,” he cried ; “ but that tune 
of mine wanted a name, and I have 
given it one. Let people say now, 
when they hear it played, it is the 
Finger-lock Pibroch.” Hehad hewn 
off half of each of his daughter's 
hands. The wounds were bound 
up; but there was no doctor’s help 
to be had, and poor Elsie died. 
The old man from that moment 
was bereft of reason, and wandered 
about till the time came for him to 
die, a harmless hopeless lunatic. 
People say—silly people, who know 
nothing about it—that often at 
night-time the ghost of the piper’s 
daughter may be seen, with her 
bleeding hands, roaming about the 
room in the north turret where she 
died. They also will tell you— 
more nonsensical still—that when 
any mishap, whether a death or 
other sorrow, threatens any Doug- 
las of Ormond’s Hill, there will 
come, wafted on the air, those 
sounds we have just heard. This 
is why, my bonny one, I looked, 
as you called it, “cross,” when I 
heard, rising up from the beach, 
those tearful notes—I seem to have 
heard them often of late—that old 
Donald Ross christened in his mad 
rage “ The Finger-lock Pibroch.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE moonlight was throwing 
broad white patches on the waters 
of the Firth, that mingled with 
islands of black shadow, as now 
and then a slowly passing cloud 
would roll between sea and sky. 
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The towers of Douglas Castle shone 
out at one moment clear of outline, 
white and ghastly, as the light fell 
upon them, and then turned to 
dullest gray as the night-gleams 
became for a moment shrouded. 
The small world of Avoch slept, 
and the only sounds were those 
caused by an occasional gust of 
wind eddying down the mountain 
slopes of the Black Isle, the splash 
of water upon the beach, or the 
faint dip of oars, as one or two 
small fishing boats put out to sea 
from the townlet’s dark streak of 
turf-built hovels. All within the 
castle precincts lay buried in calm 
slumber ; at least, thus it seemed 
to the solitary sentinel, who, upon 
the highest tower, watched beside 
the beacon that it was his duty to 
set light to in case of any alarm ; 
and he, envying his sleeping com- 
rades, cursed the slowly lagging 
hours which still kept him from 
his rest. 

Yet, in spite of night-darkness 


and watchful warders, of grim old 
ladies and barred doors, there were 
two whispering mouths not far 
apart, and not far from that grim 
sentry’s beat,which love had brought 


together. ‘These were two young 
hearts beating with one idea; two 
young people exchanging happy 
confidences. To them it seemed 
that each hour—which to weary 
watchers appeared an age—was 
but a single second, which cruel 
Time was dragging on with more 
than his usual ruthless greed. 

If old Lady Douglas could have 
seen that narrow line of rope that 
dangled loosely from a turret-win- 
dow of her castle down to the sea- 
beach below ; had she known what 
plans were being laid that night for 
the frustration of her well-matured 
schemes of ambition —then no 
beacon on her battlement could 
ever have blazed with fiercer flames 
than would her wrath. Such re- 
bellion against her home-despotism 
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as was being carried on, close to 
where she slumbered serenely in 
her high square bed of state, would 
have made a less stern matron 
than she was call down every direst 
penalty on the bold offenders 
against her edicts. 

Pretty Muriel had a lover sitting 
on the narrow ledge of a window 
of her bower. There were stout 
iron stanchions separating her from 
him ; but he was there—near her 
—and she was happy. Her own 
fair hands had knotted the rope by 
which he had swarmed up, even to 
those cruel bars that interposed 
between them. In her anxiety for 
his safety she half forgave them for 
being so stoutly imbedded in the 
stonework of the narrow casement. 
Poor youth, if he had life and love 
on one side of him, he had on the 
other a deep dark abyss, down 
which any momentary forgetfulness 
of his firm hold would hurl him to 
certain death. But he was young, 
bold, hopeful, strong; he loved 
Muriel better than all the world 
besides ; and what was a risk such 
as that when compared with the far 
greater one of never seeing her? 

‘Dear Halbert,’ Muriel mur- 
mured, ‘hadst thou seen my aunt’s 
face when she heard thy signal 
played, how thou wouldst have 
laughed merrily! It might have 
been this Cromwell man’s trumpet 
sounding beneath our walls, she 
turned so white, with a mingled 
tinge of green in it.’ 

‘I trust, my own, that the old 
dame’s face will some day turn 
whiter—or greener—still ; and that 
is when she hears we have fied 
away together, for good and all— 
that her pretty pigeon has left its 
dull solitary cote.’ 

‘I dare not do it, Halbert. My 
heart beats at the mere thought of 
such—’ 

‘Let me hear thee say “such 
happiness,” my Muriel ! exclaimed 
the lover, interrupting her. 
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‘The word may have been in 
my thoughts, dearest, but I should 
not perhaps have uttered it. ‘‘ Such 
boldness,” I had meant to say. 
Keep a firm clutch on the bars, 
Halbert. My spirit fails me when 
I look from thy face and see what 
lies beyond.’ 

‘Keep your eyes fixed on mine; 
look at me lovingly, and there is 
naught to fear. Who would die 
when he was loved by you?’ was 
the youth’s whispered reply. 

‘ How brave you are, how good! 
Why, even these iron bars would 
melt with pity at your loving words, 
only they know your life depends 
upon their being so firm. Who 
could refuse you anything ? 

‘Kiss me, Muriel, or I shall 
fall 

‘Ah! Two white arms caught 
the moonlight, as they were wound 
round the young man’s neck, and 
on the night silence fell low sounds 
full of the melody that belongs to 
young love alone. 

The night-birds may have heard 
it and ruffled their feathers, won- 
dering at the slight and strange vi- 
bration in the air; the echoes may 
have carried it to whisper odd 
thoughts amidst the frills of Lady 
Douglas’s night-cap, and bring to 
her dreams of her far-off youth; 
but Nature’s placid smile of moon- 
beams, all unheeding, gave no 
startled glare at that which the 
lovers thought might well have up- 
heaved a world. 

The love of those two young 
people was of no recent growth. 
Both were born in the town of In- 
verness : Halbert Meldrum, son of 
the provost there, a man of goodly 
substance ; Muriel’s father, a poor 
ne’er-do-weel offshoot of the noble 


family of Douglas, had ended by 
drinking himself, first foolish, then 


dead, in the town. Muriel was 
only fourteen when taken as a de- 
pendent on the protection of her 
uncle and aunt, to the old castle 
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on Ormond’s Hill; but the early 
boy-and-girl friendship formed be- 
tween these two in their childhood 
days had, nevertheless, found op- 
portunities for ripening into a deep 
love. This fact had been more 
than suspected by Muriel’s aunt. 
Halbert had been forbidden to 
visit at the castle ; and this was 
the cause of those stolen interviews 
so fraught with physical danger to 
one of the pair, and—as Lady 
Douglas would have thought, with 
her scheme in view—of moral 
danger to the other. 

For some months after herlover’s 
banishment Muriel had been con- 
tented with letters from him, which 
she had drawn up to her window 
bya string. At last the string had 
drawn up a stout rope; and one 
end of this, after some tremors, 
she had been induced to fasten 
firmly to the iron stanchions, ac- 
cording to directions that some 
of the most eloquent of these letters 
contained. To people who lived in 
those hard days the idea of a 
young man risking his life to see his 
sweetheart was not so preposterous 
as it would seem now. And in 
her joy at having her Halbert once 
more near her, she almost forgot 
the perils to life and limb which 
he had to risk at each giddy ascent. 
As for him, he had the feeling in- 
separable from all early, honest, and 
manly natures, that love should be 
the reward of dangers overcome,and 
that a fair young maiden’s affec- 
tions cannot be too dearly won. 
It is only elderly hearts that seek 
easy victories, and are content to 
find a substitute for their burnt-out 
early fires in waxlights, rich wines, 
and other creature comforts. 

In the days we write of, even the 
warmest love-making could not be 
carried on without some allusion 
to the stirring events going on; 
for were they not at any time 
likely to interrupt its progress? 
Halbert, perched up in that lofty 
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eyrie, found time to mingle with 
his love-whispers the recital of 
some ominous rumours that were 
current in Inverness about an 
expected advance north of Crom- 
well’s devastating armies under the 
command of General Monk. Per- 
haps, too, it pleased him to think 
that some hard blows dealt by his 
strong young arm, or some scheme 
to be formed in his youthful brain, 
might come to be needed for 
Muriel’s safety. There was so 
much to be said, so many of 
youth’s impossible plans and hopes 
to be discussed, that it was early 
dawn before Halbert had left and 
the knotted rope been pulled up 
to be carefully hidden away. For 
a long time a fair young face looked 
from the turret casement. It was 
not withdrawn till a slight dark 
speck, a boat crossing the Firth in 
the direction of Inverness, had 
ceased to be visible even to the 
love-sharpened eyes of a young 
maiden, every fibre of whose heart 
was throbbing with the ecstasy of 
this world’s greatest joy. 

When Muriel made her appear- 
ance next morning in the family 
circle—not a bit the less fresh- 
looking for her sleepless night— 
she found that the first shadow of 
important coming events had fallen 
on her uncle’s household. A mes- 
senger had arrived at the castle 
from Sir Robert Douglas, and the 
letter he bore had caused new 
wrinkles, Muriel thought, to form 
on her aunt’s brow. The old lady, 
sitting before a table and still 
studying this important missive, 
took little notice of her presence 
when the young girl entered the 
room. At last the need for some 
ear that would listen with sympathy 
to angry outpourings caused the 
Lady Douglas to look up and ad- 
dress her. 

‘Now may all the foul fiend’s 
bag of evils be emptied on this 
scum—this son of a vile butcher 
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and his knavish crew!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

* Alas, dear aunt, are we doomed 
to have still more evil tidings ?” 
asked Muriel. 

* Ay, girl, evil as evil can be! 
There has been a great battle 
fought, in which the enemy has 
been allowed to triumph over the 
king’s army. A plundering body 
of rebels is even now on its way 
north, and may at any moment be 
drawn up, sounding a call to sur- 
render, at our castle-gates.’ 

‘And this place is so lonely, so 
far removed from any chances of 
help ; surely in the town of Inver- 
ness we might rest more safely till 
the storm of rebellion has blown 
over, and the king has his own 
again.’ 

‘Listen, Muriel,’ said the old 
lady, in gentler tones than it was 
her wont to speak, but with a fixed 
look in her eyes that told of a 
strong will and unflinching spirit ; 
‘and then speak of flight if you 
think it likely that I should listen. 
Here in this castle I hold a sacred 
trust. It is that of my lord’s hon- 
our. If these walls were to crum- 
ble about us, and the enemy pre- 
vailed against our every effort, that 
honour would still be safe and 
unblemished beneath the ruins. 
While your uncle, Sir Robert, is 
with his king fighting for him, or 
flying with him, if such misfortune 
needs must be, he shall never have 
it told him that 7 sought, by flight 
or any other shameful compromise, 
to escape from my share of danger 
in the right cause. What a man can 
do, that can a woman. We will 
hold out to the last. Let the 
butcher’s vile hordes come as they 
will, they shall see what High- 
land hearts are equal to in defence 
of their homes. The sick and the 
aged and the children shall be sent 
away at once—thou, too, mayst 
go, Muriel ; but I—I go? Never ! 

The old lady’s looks showed 
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that she would be as granite-hewn 
in deed as she was in her words ; 
not the faintest shadow of a doubt 
but that she would brave the 
world rather than bow her pride 
to either force or argument. 

‘Do not send me from you then, 
dear aunt. I too will try to be 
brave,’ said Muriel, while perhaps 
remembering that Ormond’s Hill 
Castle was nearer to Inverness, 
where Halbert was, than any place 
that Lady Douglas might select 
among the mountains as a refuge 
for her non-combatants and in- 
valids. 

A day of much bustle ensued on 
this conversation between Lady 
Douglas and her niece. A sum- 
mons was sent round the estates 
for any able-bodied men that re- 
mained to come in to the castle. 
Stores of provisions were collected, 
the strength of walls and doors 
was carefully looked to, defensive 
weapons inspected, and a speech 
was made to the small garrison by 
their lady-commandant. Scouts 
were sent across the Firth to gain 
intelligence of the enemy’s where- 
abouts; an extra amount of dili- 
gence was enjoined on the watchers 
upon the ramparts; while, under 
Lady Douglas’s personal superin- 
tendence, her jewels and the family 
plate were hidden away in a recess 
in a wall, which was then built up 
and plastered over by cunning 
workmen. 

The old gentlewoman’s greatest 
trial was that of parting from her 
grandson. The young head that 
would some day, she hoped, wear 
the coronet that she was striv- 
ing to win was sacred in her eyes, 
even had not the soft point of her 
woman’s heart been her love for 
the handsome, golden-haired, rud- 
dy-cheeked lad. What might not 
happen, she thought sadly, before 
she could once more embrace him 
—would they meet again in sorrow 
or in joy? ‘The young Rudolf 
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was to be sent with a woman who 
had nursed him, and under such 
small escort as the garrison could 
spare, together with some women 
and other children, to a remote 
Highland glen. There, among 
trusty retainers, he, at any rate, 
would be safe, and if a storm burst 
would be hidden safely until it 
should have blown over. The lad 
took a still firmer hold on his 
grandmother's affections by the 
spirit he showed on hearing that 
he was to be sent away. 

‘Let me stop and fight the 
Southrons,’ he pleaded, with many 
tears and other youthful forms of 
coaxing. 

‘ Not yet a while, not yet a while, 
my bonny boy,’ said Lady Douglas, 
as she passed her fingers lovingly 
through the long flaxen curls. ‘It 
may be that some day, when these 
little arms are great and brawny, 
they may have to deal a stroke— 
perchance in revenge for our pre- 
sent overthrow—at fierce enemies 
of thy race. Zhen no one who 
loves thee—even with such a love 
as mine is—would seek to hold 
thee back, my sweet one. [If all 
goes well, thou shalt go to court 
with us, and learn to use thy sword 
and ruffle it with the best of them. 
Till then we must wait and pray— 
yes, pray to Heaven for every curse 
on these low-born churls that would 
invade us! I thank Heaven that 
I see in thee a goodly promise for 
the future. Thou wilt be a true 
Douglas, and hold thy own at the 
sword’s point. This is as it should 
be.’ 

The days went by after this in 
wearisome monotony. Lady Doug- 
las and her niece never left the 
castle. The outer gates were kept 
closely barred and the drawbridge 
raised ; every precaution that the 
strictest vigilance could suggest 
was taken to guard against sur- 
prise both by day and night; no 
one was admitted but the spiritual 
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pastor of Avoch, who sometimes 
came to pray and to curse his 
enemies, and bring village gossip. 
The sole excitement was when any 
scouts returned from beyond the 
Firth with such tidings as could be 
collected of the movements of the 
army which Cromwell had sent 
across the Border. The rumours 
that came of the fall of Stirling 
Castle to General Monk and the 
advance of his army northwards 
at last became dire certainties. 

Soon not a day passed but fugi- 
tives from the Lowlands—some of 
them wounded—passed by Avoch, 
leaving each some tale of cruelty 
and rapine perpetrated by the in- 
vaders. 

At Inverness preparations for 
defence were being made, and its 
castle was crowded with citizens 
who took refuge there with their 
goods and chattels. 

At last large clouds of dust on 
the shores at the opposite side of 
the Firth, and a small fleet of 
boats filled with women and chil- 
dren that were seen putting out to 
sea, announced that the evil mo- 
ment had arrived. 

Each day had Lady Douglas’s 
face grown more gray and grim ; 
each day had seen her grow more 
silent and thoughtful ; but no sign 
of faltering in either word or look, 
no womanly tremors had seemed 
to disturb her hard fixed resolution. 
All felt that they would have to 
fight, and, if needs must, die to 
the last man, before her hands 
would hoist a white flag of sub- 
mission upon the castle-walls. The 
stout Highlanders whispered to 
one another at nights that Or- 
mond’s Hill was doomed to be the 
scene of some great and bloody 
tragedy ; but there was not a sink- 
ing heart within the walls, unless 
it were that of poor Muriel as she 
looked out at night over the waves 
of the Firth towards the town of 
Inverness, and thought of her 
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lover. For was not he also in 
danger? The thought of this made 
her own fears to be half forgotten. 

One night the little garrison of 
Ormond’s Hill, clustering on the 
castle-walls, watched the enemy’s 
camp-fires that were clearly discern- 
ible at the foot of the hills across 
the Firth. There was every token 
of a large force being collected. 
Twice during the dark hours a 
wide breadth of flames was seen 
that, from their long duration, told 
how the work of destruction was 
going on among the homesteads 
of unhappy victims to the war. 

When daylight dawned news 
came that General Monk’s army 
was moving on towards Inverness. 
At any rate, all felt some relief at 
time being thus gained. With the 
respite came hope, and every face 
but one brightened and relaxed 
to smiles. Lady Douglas looked 
stern, pale, uncheered, but daunt- 
less as ever. Of late the mourn- 
ful strains of the ‘Finger-lock 
Pibroch’ had been often heard, at 
evening time, rising from the beach 
below Ormond’s Hill. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day of General Monk’s ad- 
vance along the opposite coast, a 
small addition was made to the 
effective forces in Douglas Castle. 
Young Halbert Meldrum came to 
ask audience of its mistress. He 
had a dozen stout followers with 
him. The object of his coming 
was to offer, on the part of his 
father, an asylum in Inverness 
Castle to Lady Douglas and her 
family. On hearing the old lady’s 
resolutely expressed determination 
not to leave her home while there 
was one stone left on another, Hal- 
bert offered to remain with his men 
(who were to have been her escort 
had she left for the town) and help 
to their utmost in defending the 
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stronghold, should any emergency 
occur when stoutarms were needed. 
Lady Douglas, glancing at the 
strongly-built figure of her visitor, 
vouchsafed an ungracious acquies- 
cence. 

Though Muriel and her lover 
were now under the same roof-tree, 
it must not be supposed that they 
enjoyed the happiness of a free 
intercourse. There was danger to 
be dreaded on all sides; life and 
death trembled in the balance ; but 
Lady Douglas never forgot, in the 
midst of all her other cares, that it 
is a high-born matron’s duty to 
interfere as much as possible with 
the current of true love—that young 
people must not be allowed tobe too 
happy. Her ambitious schemes, and 
the now safely walled-up pearls and 
rubies, were ever before her eyes. 
She would walk through fire, and 
make no scruple of dragging her 
niece after her, rather than abate 
one jot of her glittering hopes. 
What were young hearts compared 
with the substantial golden coronet 
that had to be won and worn ifthe 
king got his own again? All re- 
ports agreed in stating the utter 
defeat of the royal armies, and of 
his majesty having escaped with 
much difficulty to foreign lands ; 
but this did not abate in the least 
the old gentlewoman’s hope. There 
had arrived no direct news from 
her husband, so her hopes still 
counterbalanced her fears. Thus 
it was, when Halbert was outside 
the walls, he and Muriel had freer 
access to one another, than when 
in her home and watched over by 
an elderly lady of untiring energy 
and stern lynx-like watchful- 
ness. 

The town and castle of Inver- 
ness fell before the Southern in- 
vaders. It may have been that 
their enemy’s general had no men 
to spare from his force, for a month 
after this passed away without any 
descent having been made on the 
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shores of Black Isle. But any hopes 
that the garrison of Ormond’s Hill 
might have entertained that their 
existence had been overlooked 
were doomed to disappointment. 

One early morning a sentinel 
stationed on the ramparts reported 
that a body of foot-soldiers was ad- 
vancing towards the castle from the 
direction of Avoch. Soon, in front 
of the raised drawbridge, a trumpet- 
call was sounded, and Lady Douglas 
was told that one of Monk’s officers 
demanded to be admitted to her 
presence forthwith. 

‘Admit one of the butcher-scum ! 
If I do, it will be that I may hang 
the rogue! exclaimed the stout- 
hearted old dame. ‘Let him wait 
at the ditch-side. At my leisure I 
will come and hear, from the win- 
dow above the gateway, what he 
may have to say.’ 

The parley was not a long one. 
Lady Douglas was told by the offi- 
cer in charge of the soldiers how 
he had been sent to occupy Doug- 
las Castle till such time as his 
general’s pleasure should be known ; 
that if submission were immediately 
granted it would fare better for 
those concerned; that a levy of 
money was being made, to which 
all owners of castles and other 
strong places were called upon to 
contribute largely and according to 
their known resources; that, in 
short, right was might ; and ‘right’ 
was on this occasion represented 
by General Monk’s subordinate. 

There was no cavalier hat-rais- 
ing or other courteous forms gone 
through as Lady Douglas, looking 
down from a small barred window, 
was condemned to listen while the 
envoy did his bidding, so far as 
giving his message went. As for 
carrying out his orders for occupy- 
ing her castle, Lady Douglas, in a 
much shorter speech than his had 
been, very soon showed the gentle- 
man that this part of his obedience 
to orders must be deferred. The 
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castle was her husband’s, she said; 
not hers to give up. The walls 
were well guarded, the doors well 
barred; there were strong hands 
and stout hearts about her. She 
would hold out, in hope of aid, tiil 
the last. Her husband had bidden 
her to hold his castle for him, and 
she would do so. Her reply of 
‘no surrender,’ when thus sum- 
moned to open her gates, would 
be repeated, even if the time came 
when the enemy should batter her 
stout walls to powder. 

As Lady Douglas stood grim, 
staunch, and defiant, while looking 
down from the iron-barred window, 
and bade her foes do their worst, 
there was something in the old 
woman’s imperious manner that 
impressed her audience. No de- 


risive laughter arose, as there might 
well have done, at the idea of a 
well-disciplined army, well provided 
with munitions of war, being de- 
fied by a woman, whose sole hope 


lay in some thinly manned old walls. 

The lieutenant in charge of the 
armed party formed up his men 
and marched them back to Avoch, 
to await there farther directions 
from headquarters. 

As for Lady Douglas, it was no- 
ticed that for many a long day she 
had not been so smiling or so 
gentle in manner as after that op- 
portunity had been afforded her of 
speaking out some of her mind to 
a few of the hated enemy. Her 
heart seemed utterly unoppressed 
by any of those gloomy anticipa- 
tions for the future that were felt 
by her dependents. To them their 
mistress’s will was law, and they 
would die fighting at her com- 
mand ; but all knew how fatal for 
them the coming struggle must be. 
Although there were no murmurs, 
and the usual daily routine went on 
unchanged, many anxious faces 
looked out from Douglas Castle, 
across the Firth and down the hill- 
sides, for the momentarily expected 
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signs of the coming storm. As for 
Lady Douglas, no day dawned with- 
out her hoping, before its eve, to 
see her husband riding up from 
Avoch at the head of victorious 
Royalists, by whom the land would 
soon be purged of her foes’ hated 
presence. 

As yet the village of Avoch alone 
had been occupied by the Crom- 
wellites, and without any farther 
raid being attempted by them on 
Ormond’s Hill. It is supposed 
that the officer in charge there, 
impressed with some admiration of 
Lady Douglas’s unbending courage, 
and being a rather soft- hearted 
man, had affected to misunderstand 
the orders received as to what his 
dealings with such obdurate per- 
sons should be. This pleasant and 
deceitful calm was not of long en- 
durance. 

One bright frosty morning of 
early winter Lady Douglas, Muriel, 
and Halbert Meldrum stood, a sad 
small group, looking down from the 
watch-tower towards Avoch. A 
large force, under the command of 
General Monk himself, had crossed 
the Firth, and was forming up on 
the beach. On the small hill above 
the hamlet, where the church stood, 
a number of officers were collected 
about their general. As they came 
and went, bringing reports and 
carrying orders, their every move- 
ment was clearly discernible to the 
anxious watchers. The white hoar- 
frost threw out in strong relief each 
dark moving figure, while many a 
steel corselet and helm threw off 
bright reflections in the sparkling 
sunlight. By midday another loud 
blast was sounded at the gate of 
the castle. After the trumpet-call 
had died away, and no answer 
been given to the summons, one of 
a small party of horsemen, who had 
suddenly appeared, read out from 
a scroll of parchment in a loud 
tone of voice; and then, leaving 
this document on the side of the 
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ditch opposite to the raised draw- 
bridge, rode away with his fellows. 

The fatal moment had at last 
come. The occupants of the castle 
had been bidden, within twenty- 
four hours, to appear in General 
Monk’s presence at Avoch, to give 
themselves up as prisoners of war. 
Should they fail to do this, the walls 
ofthecastle would be batteredabout 
their ears, and none should be al- 
lowed to escape alive. Before even- 
ing some culverins that were placed 
on a hill-top commanding the castle 
showed how the threat could be 
easily carried out, while the short 
stern sentences of the written sum- 
mons, when it was laid before Lady 
Douglas, suggested but too plainly 
to her that the will was not wanting. 

A portion of the army was seen 
to march away in the direction of 
Ross ; but the general remained, 
fixing his headquarters at Avoch. 
Other evil tidings reached the castle 
that afternoon. A messenger ar- 
rived with news of the death of 
Sir Robert Douglas. He had been 
put to death, by sentence ofa court- 
martial, together with many other 
of the nobility who were made 
prisoners after the battle of Wor- 
cester. 

Lady Douglas remained for many 
an hour closely closeted. For the 
first time Halbert and Muriel were 
able to be together and discuss 
undisturbed the now dark-boding 
future. 

‘There is yet time for you to 
escape, dearest, from this deadly 
trap, in which it seems fated that 
all will die who remain,’ said the 
young man, putting one arm round 
his sweetheart’s waist. ‘My own 
men would guide you to a safe spot 
in the Highlands, and be with you 
till peace comes back again.’ 

‘And you, my Halbert, would 
you go with me?’ 

‘No, Muriel, that could not be. 
For my shame’s sake I could not 
leave your aunt to bear danger 
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without such help as I have power 
to give. She will not take my 
counsel; but at any rate I may 
be able to strike a blow in her 
defence.’ 

‘She asked me to leave her be- 
fore you came, and I refused, Hal- 
bert. Think you that zow I would 
fly to avoid any risks that you both 
may have to share—now that she 
is in such trouble too? Ifyou and 
I cannot live together, as we had 
once hoped and prayed, let us smil- 
ingly meet death side by side, and 
die with a full measure of the young 
love in our hearts that has hitherto 
made us so happy.’ 

The two lovers, now locked in 
each other’s arms, heard not the 
opening of a door, and knew not 
of the approach of Lady Douglas 
till she was by their side. Their 
first feeling of dismay over, they 
noted with surprise that there was 
no trace of anger in the old gentle- 
woman’s looks; she even smiled 
—a sad smile it was—as her eyes 
rested on them. 

‘ Listen, my children,’ she said, 
placing a hand on the shoulder of 
each. ‘It has pleased the Lord to 
deliver us, bound hand and foot, in- 
to the hands of these low-born rebel 
serfs, There is no hope now of aid, 
solet usthink at lastofescape. Thus 
far shall the man Monk’s orders 
be obeyed. ‘To-morrow, at early 
dawn, the garrison shall leave 
Douglas Castle, but not to be his 
prisoners. The hills are still un- 
guarded, and it will be hard if we 
cannot manage a successful flight, 
knowing every pathway as we do. 
Let the crop-ear cur then put a 
fresh garrison within these walls if 
he can. Even now our men are at 
work hewing down, by my order, 
every atom of woodwork from the 
walls. Piled up in heaps, with the 
contents of tar-barrels smirched over 
each log, these billets will make a 
blaze to be seen for many a mile, 
and that, helped by our small store 
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of gunpowder, will soon make an 
uninhabitable wreck of our dear 
home. I am an old woman—alas, 
I seem to be ten years older than 
I was yesterday! To you, Muriel, 
and to you, Halbert, I leave—if 
aught goes wrong with me—the 
charge of Rudolf. Be a father and 
mother to him ; he will repay your 
care by his love. Yesterday—nay, 
this morning—I would even have 
fought to gain a few hours more, 
but I have been thinking those 
few hours are not worth the many 
lives they would cost. And now, 
come and help me to urge on every 
one in the work of destruction. 
By daylight to-morrow all must be 
ready for our farewell to the dear 
old homestead. And, children, if 
in the future you sit, on long win- 
ter evenings, talking over these 
troublous days, try not to speak 
too harshly of one who, perhaps 
misunderstanding her duty, was 
often harsh and—nay, the word 
must out—sometimes cruel. Hush, 
hush! thy looks say enough, Mu- 
riel. Now let us go; much has to 
be done before to-morrow.’ 

All that night the sound of axe- 
blows and of falling timber echoed 
through the castle-walls. In every 
room the oak wainscot had been 
hewn down, to be piled in a con- 
fused heap, together with chairs, 
cabinets, and tables, in the middle 
of each flcor. The huge supply of 
resinous pine for firewood that had 
been laid in for use during the 
winter was strewn about, after 
having been made still more in- 
flammable by being soaked in 
grease. In the chief rooms barrels 
of gunpowder were placed, that 
were to be connected by a thickly- 
Scattered train abutting on a slow 
fuse near the drawbridge. This 
would be fired by the last person 
who left the castle. There was no 
lack of good-will, and quickly did 
the work progress, by glare of red 
flickering torchlight, all the night 


through. Long before morning had 
dawned all was ready; and, casting 
sad farewell glances at the dark 
towers that arose against the still 
star-lit sky, the little band had 
mustered for their long march. 
The drawbridge was let down, and 
soon the foremost files of men went 
cautiously forth. To avoid the 
noise that the movement of the 
whole party together might cause, a 
rendezvous had been settled upon 
in a valley hard by, and thither 
they were all to proceed, in groups 
of not more than four or six ata 
time. 

Everything of value that was 
portable had been packed on the 
backs of stout Highland ponies, 
that were as well inured to hard 
work and climbing steep mountain 
pathways as were the gillies who 
led them. 

The last to leave the castle were 
Lady Douglas, her niece, and Hal- 
bert Meldrum. A faint glow of 
light had begun to show in the 
eastern sky as, closely wrapped in 
thick plaids, they prepared to ride 
forth, and become homeless out- 
casts in their own land. 

‘Atany rate,’ said Lady Douglas, 
as she stood there all heedless of 
the winter’s cold, ‘the invaders 
will hold no wassail within these 
walls. Look how high the piles 
of wood reach up, Muriel. By this 
time to-morrow—ay, and long ere 
that—there will be nothing to mark 
this hill-top from the others, when 
only bare rock is to be seen.’ 

‘Come, dear aunt, let us be 
riding on. Who knows but that 
our cunning enemy may follow on 
our track ?” 

*No fear of that,’ said Halbert. 
‘ All the men that could be spared 
have marched away, to carry on 
the work of destruction at Ross. 
The days, however, are short, and 
it would be as well that we were 
on our way.’ 

But still the old gentlewoman 
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stood motionless. At lastshe spoke, 
after a few moments of sorrowful 
thought. 

‘I have a fancy in my mind, 
children, that must e’en be grati- 
fied. I would be alone here—quite 
alone—for the short time that is 
needed for my last farewell to my 
husband’s home. Goon; lead my 
horse on with you, and wait my 
coming on the brow of the first 
hill. Keep your eyes on the watch- 
tower ; I will wave my kerchief as 
a signal when I am about to join 
you. No hand but mine shall light 
the fatal match. Take every one 
away with you ; no fear that I shall 
miscarry in my task. And now 
away with you—let me look my 
last—time presses ; and, as Hal- 
bert said just now, it is time we 
were on our way. I have a prayer 
or two to say before I start on 
mine. Quick! leave me to this 
last short duty.’ 

They knew her too well to try to 
alter this decision, and the sound 
of horses’ hoofs clattering across 
the drawbridge soon reached Lady 
Douglas’s ear. 

When Halbert and Muriel had 
reached the spot where they had 
been bidden to await Lady Doug- 
las’s coming, their eyes rested on 
a scene of rare beauty. The cloud- 
less sky was of a cold pale blue; 
the more distant ranges of hills— 
some already capped with snow, 
others wrapped from top to foot in 
a thick coating—glittered in some 
bright rays, forerunners of the rising 
sun. The Firth lay in calm beauty, 
mirroring the morning’s silvery 
sheen. In the fields round Avoch, 
and on its roofs, the hoar-frost, in a 
snow-white coating, lay in as yet un- 
dimmed purity. The topmost turrets 
of Douglas Castle had just caught 
the gleams of light, its lower walls 
still looked black and grim. There 
was some appearance of movement 
about Avoch; the sound of some 
bugle-calls rose through the clear 
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air, and the soldiery could be seen 
mustering for an early parade down 
on the sea-beach. The lovers had 
dismounted, and Halbert, holding 
the bridle-reins of both horses— 
that for Lady Douglas was led by 
a gillie—had his arm round Mu- 
riel’s waist. 

‘ My aunt is long in coming to 
us,’ said the young girl. ‘I have 
seen no signal from the watch- 
tower, and yet I fancy that a thin 
spiral of smoke is curling up from 
near the drawbridge. The slow 
match was made to burn for a 
quarter of an hour before it could 
ignite the gunpowder—was it not, 
Halbert ? She must be on her way. 
In her grief at leaving the dear old 
place she has forgotten to warn us 
of her approach. Ah, see how 
the smoke spreads! And now— 
why, there on the top of the tower 
she is standing, waving her veil to- 
wards us, and the castle is already 
in flames! Let us fly—let us go 
and drag her away! See how calm- 
ly she stands there, forgetting the 
mines that are laid beneath her 
feet! Quick, quick, dear Halbert ! 

It was all too late. <A great 
shock, as of an earthquake, seemed 
to rend the hills. Clouds of smoke 
and dark dust arose, enveloping 
Ormond’s Hill; and when these 
cleared away Douglas Castle was 
seen reduced to what seemed to be 
only half its former size. Soon 
flames broke out from within its 
walls and more smoke, hiding the 
sad relic again from sight; but 
the loud crashes of falling stones, 
as they rolled down the hill’s side 
and the beach below, told of what 
was going on within that dark 
screen. Crowds of the soldiery 
from Avoch were soon running to- 
wards the scene of the fire, but 
when they arrived they only stood 
by to look on, no one attempting 
to help in extinguishing the flames. 
The blaze and the smoke lasted till 
there was no fuel left to feed it, 
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and till, where a noble castle had 
once stood, there was nothing but 
a high cairn of stones. 

Now even the stones have dis- 
appeared. The memory of those 
scenes would have vanished with 
them had not Lady Douglas’s sacri- 
fice caused the spot where her 
home had stood to have a fresh 
name bestowed upon it. If by 
chance, in these days, any stranger 
wandering near Avoch should ask 
about the small hamlet’s history, 
he will be sure to have pointed out 
to him the small treeless cone 
where Douglas Castle once stood. 
It is now—as it ever doubtless will 
be—known as ‘the Lady Hill.’ 
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* * * * 


It was while on a visit to the 
hospitable minister of Avoch that 
I heard how Lady Douglas died. 
My host told me the old-world 
story as, seated on the now bare 
hill that was once her home, we 
watched red-funnelled steamers 
speeding across the Firth—across 
the blue waters over which that 
brave old woman had strained her 
eyes in many a vain watch for com- 
ing help. A distant sound of pipes 
came wafted on the breeze. I 
almost fancied I could detect some 
notes of the pibroch that used to 
be the signal of the lovers long 
since dead. 
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A CYNICAL SONNET. 


VENICE, thy railway and thy big hotels ; 
Thy lions (save the Mark !) for tourists’ Gaze ; 
Thy stones, which Ruskinites are prone to praise ; 
Thy Wienerbier shops, where the damosels 
Of blond Germania wait on Yankee swells 
And British bagmen, whose peculiar ways 
Full oft a noisy altercation raise ; 
Venice, thy cafés-chantants, tawdry, loud, 
Where larking is the joy of Dick and Sam ; 
Venice, o’errun by Cook’s unquiet crowd,— 
Thou and all things about thee are a sham! 
I deem thee, Venice, with thy rabble rout 
(Turning my Hood the seamy side without), 
A sort of very vulgar Rotterdam. 


GODFREY TURNER. 
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From very early ages, perhaps from 
the earliest, men have been in the 
habit during times of war or other 
risk of hiding their treasure in the 
earth. ‘They did this, we may de- 
pend, for a season only, and in 
the assurance of returning at some 
future time to reclaim that which 
they had safely deposited. But 
how often were those hopes delu- 
sive! In some cases, no doubt, 
the owner dug up that which he 
had buried ; in others he may have 
returned, and failed to recognise 
the spot; and in very many in- 
stances death would have over- 
taken him and his secret together. 

Then ages after some lucky 
individual, stumbling across the 
hidden treasure, would reap in an 
instant the hoardings, it may have 
been, of a lifetime, and in addition 
obtain the envy of his fellow-men. 
The news of the ‘treasure trove’ 
would be noised abroad, probably 
with a fiction thrown in of his good 
fortune having been the result of a 
dream or a warning, or some equally 
authentic superstition. 

There are on record many in- 
stances of the finding of hidden 
treasure. In some it had been 
stowed in earthen vessels and 
buried in the open field ; in others 
placed in the thatch of a dwel- 
ling, under floors, in antique furni- 
ture, and similar odd places. And 
there are many legends extant of 
valuables buried in different lo- 
calities, but nobody knows exactly 
where, and probably no one ever 
will. One of these affirms that a 
large church-bell of solid silver is 
buried somewhere in a Norfolk 
parish, and that a few years since 


a man came over from Rome with 
a lot of maps and papers relating 
thereto. But it is concluded that 
he was unsuccessful in his mission, 
if it was to search for the bell, as 
he was not seen to take it away, 
and it could not have been smug- 
gled off in his pocket. 

If it were to be stated, and with 
a reasonable show of probability, 
that hidden treasure existed in a 
certain parish, what a commotion 
would be caused by the announce- 
ment! Every individual there- 
abouts would fondly assure himself 
that it must be in his particular 
possession, and he would set about 
its discovery with all secrecy and 
with all despatch, while the amount 
ef ‘envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness’ that would be 
stirred up is beyond calculation. 

But in many places ¢here is be- 
neath the surface of the ground a 
vast quantity of hidden treasure, 
far exceeding in value any that 
could have been hoarded by man, 
and then buried for safety. It 
differs from secreted pots of money 
and other valuables, in that its 
whereabouts is known or can be 
ascertained, that it is confined to no 
one man’s plot of ground, and that 
no envy or ill-will need be excited 
by its exhumation ; for where it 
exists and is brought to light there 
men are busy, trade flourishes, and 
the wealth and happiness of the 
community are increased in pro- 
portion. 

This hidden treasure has been 
accumulated by Nature,and stowed 
away in the recesses of the rocks 
beneath us ; a deposit to be drawn 
upon for all time, in proportion, 
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not to our luck, as with treasure 
buried by our fathers, but to our 
knowledge and our enterprise. By 
the application of well-understood 
principles of research we can dis- 
cover whether or not the treasure 
exists in any particular place and 
within accessible distance from the 
surface ; one feature of the method 
employed, which may seem strange 
to the uninitiated, being that the 
search is instituted not so much on 
the spot as a few furlongs or miles 
away. The test is zo¢ made by the 
‘ divining-rod,’ so generally in use 
until superseded a few years ago 
by an increase of knowledge ; the 
belief in which still lingers in some 
of the western parts of England, 
amongst those who ought to know 
better. 

This treasure is known to be 
beneath many parts of our island ; 
it is suspected to be in others; 
and it doubtless exists in numerous 
localities where such a thing has 
never even been dreamt of, or has 
been considered as too remote to 
be a hoped-for possibility. In some 
places, on the other hand, it is 
gratuitously assumed and asserted 
to occur where it is not, cannot be, 
and where a little reasoning at once 
proves its existence to be abso- 
lutely out of the question. 

Again, treasure must be hidden 
in regions still unexplored ; as in 
the heart of the continent of Aus- 
tralia and in the gold-bearing re- 
gions of Southern and Central 
Africa. But all are easy of dis- 
covery if the effort be wisely made, 
if the search be properly organised 
and conducted, and if sufficient 
means be available for the attain- 
iment of the end in view. 

But of what does this treasure 
consist ? Of gold, silver, or precious 
stones? Ay, of all these, and 
more than these; for to the gold 
and silver may be added copper, 
iron, lead, and many other metals ; 
and to the precious stones (in which 
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diamonds are included), coal, salt, 
phosphate, and other valuable 
minerals. Equal to, if not beyond, 
these in importance is water, pure 
water, which everywhere lies buried 
beneath our feet, while thousands 
of human beings yearly perish for 
want of it, through official ignor- 
ance, parsimony, or disbelief in its 
existence : 

‘Water, water everywhere, 

Nor any drop to drink,’ 

Let there even be a rumour of 
the discovery of a new gold-field, 
and men rush off in crowds to seek 
the hidden treasure. Soon spades 
are busy, dishes are shaken and 
twirled, cradles are set rocking, but 
the eyes of the workers may or 
may not be gladdened by a sight 
of ‘the colour.” This is the way 
in which by far the greater por- 
tion of our gold has been brought 
to hand. But how came it in 
the alluvial soil from which it 
is washed by these diggers? In 
exactly the same way as that in 
which the sand and the pebbles 
came into our own streams at home 
—through having been slowly re- 
moved by the rain that has fallen 
on the surface to lower levels from 
the higher ground, where exists, or 
where once existed, the parent 
rock. And so the source of this 
alluvial gold is higher up the valley 
somewhere—it may be miles or 
hundreds of miles, but there it is ; 
and when discovered, huge ma- 
chines are set to work crushing the 
quartz in which it is contained, 
and setting free the treasure by 
wholesale. 

The limits in which gold can 
occur, whether in the reef or in the 
silty bed of an old river, can readily 
be defined by those who are able 
to wield the staff (or hammer) of 
geological knowledge, which may 
aptly be called the ‘ divining-rod of 
science.’ Were it always done, 
the amount of useless hopeless 
labour consequently saved would 
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repay a thousand times the cost of 
defining the boundary of the area 
beyond which the toil of the worker 
will be rewarded by no treasure. 

Silver occurs, is sought, found, 
and worked in a similar manner, 
also as an ore in veins among the 
older rocks ; a treasure, therefore, 
which, although hidden, is equally 
discoverable with gold. As an 
example of the change in the value 
of our money, it may be mentioned 
here that ‘in the time of William 
the Conqueror the English pound 
was a pound weight of silver, coined 
into twenty shillings ; nowa pound 
is coined into sixty-six shillings.’ 
Truly the old-fashioned money- 
bags were needed in the olden 
time. At the period of the Nor- 
man invasion a shilling was larger 
and heavier than our half-crown, 
and a ‘pound’s worth of change’ 
meant also a pound in weight ; now 
it is less than four ounces, and 
may be carried in a lady’s port- 
monnaie. 


Should we, however, feel aggriev- 
ed at the curtailing the bulk of our 
‘shilling, we may consider ourselves 
more than compensated by the re- 
-duction in size of the copper coin 


of the realm. Can any one re- 
member without a feeling of relief 
the huge twopenny-pieces of the 
last generation? Still, let us be 
grateful to the metal of which, with 
a small percentage of zinc, were 
made the first implements (except- 
ing the chipped flints) of our an- 
cestors, and which consequently 
‘marks an important era in the pro- 
‘gressive rise of our race. This 
valuable metal occurs abundantly 
in Nature, being found pure, the 
same as gold and silver; also as 
ore in beds and veins. 

It has been well said, ‘So unim- 
portant a part do silver and gold 
seem to perform in the economy of 
Nature, that if they wereannihilated 
it is probable that the world would 
go on as well without them. How 
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different in these respects from 
iron; and how much less, there- 
fore, intrinsically valuable’ And 
doubtless iron is the most service- 
abie of all our hidden treasures, not 
exceptingeven coal, as it is also one 
of the most abundant. What a 
grand vista opened out before man- 
kind upon the discovery and utilisa- 
tion of this lowly metal ! or rather, 
such vista would have opened out 
before them had they been able to 
peer down it and into the future. 
They would have seen ribbons of 
iron, thousands of miles in length, 
on which rush iron steeds at sixty 
miles an hour; iron ships, of several 
thousand tons, buoyed like corks 
upon the wave; in short, they 
would have seen what we now see, 
and esteem scarcely worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Iron occurs in various ways— 
seldom native, frequently in veins 
as ore, chiefly in beds as ironstone 
—and it forms a constituent in 
many rock masses. Its presence 
is easy of detection, but many valu- 
able deposits of iron exist in areas 
where such treasure is not even 
suspected. 

What would not speculators have 
given to be told that diamonds were 
to be found in certain parts of South 
Africa! It must be admitted that 
the first discovery of them was the 
result of chance, in regions never 
scientifically explored ; but once it 
was known that the precious stones 
did occur, the probability of their 
being found in other and neigh- 
bouring localities could easily have 
been ascertained. For a diamond 
is a mineral as much as is quartz, 
felspar, or mica ; these are the con- 
stituents of granite and other rocks, 
and diamond is an occasional con- 
stituent of certain rocks that occur 
under known physical conditions, 
and which can be recognised—not 
by every passer-by, but by experi- 
enced observers. 

Many of the best stones were 
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discovered in gravels and other al- 
luvial deposits, but they had been 
derived (as had the gold previously 
mentioned) from their parent-rock, 
and washed down by the streams, 
in the same way as the ordinary 
pebbles, the sources of which are 
without difficulty discovered. 

The owners of the soil where 
diamonds have been dug must have 
made thereby enormous fortunes ; 
but not so the diggers, except in 
rare instances. The search is as 
much ofa lottery as the world ever 
saw ; yet every man goes to it in 
the sure hope of his own ultimate 
success. It has been calculated 
that, notwithstanding the large gains 
of some lucky individuals, the aver- 
age earnings of those employed in 
digging for diamonds at the Cape 
was about four shillings a day. If 
this were really so—and doubtless 
it is not far from the truth—and as 
some men reaped a wealthy harvest, 
how many thousands must have 
been at work who earned nothing, 
or next to nothing, to bring down 
the average to that lowfigure! It 
evidently does not pay to under- 
take the toil, risks, and hardships 
of diamond-digging as a specula- 
tion. 

But the diamonds of South Africa 
sink into insignificance when com- 
pared with the ‘ black diamonds’ of 
our own country. These are indeed 
a treasure, the value of which was 
not fully appreciated until there 
seemed a chance of its being ex- 
hausted. What says the Royal Coal 
Commission, appointed ‘ to investi- 
gate the probable quantity of coal 
contained in the coalfields of the 
United Kingdom, and to report on 
the quantity of such coal which 
may be reasonably expected to be 
available for use’? Their Report, 
published in 1871, contains an 
enormous amount of valuable in- 
formation—not merely dry sta- 
tistics, but matter which may be 
read with pleasure and interest even 
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by the non-scientific. It is asserted 
therein that ‘the probable quantity 
of coal contained in the ascertained 
coalfields, and existing (in other 
areas) at workable depths, makes 
an aggregate quantity of 146,480 
millions of tons which may be rea- 
sonably expected to be available.’ 
Surely an enormous quantity, and 
one that is practically inexhaustible ! 
But no; let us read further: ‘The 
total (annual) quantity of coal raised 
in this country had reached up- 
wards of 107 million tons in 1869,’ 
or an increase of 35 millions in ten 
years, the population having in- 
creased nearly to per cent during 
the same period. Of course many 
things had to be taken into con- 
sideration in forming an estimate 
as to the probable duration of our 
coal-supply—the increase of popu- 
lation, the diminishing ratio of that 
increase, the probable average con- 
sumption per head, and so on. By 
one method the Commissionarrived 
at the conclusion that ‘the now 
estimated quantity of coal available 
for use would, upon this view, repre- 
sent a consumption of 360 years ;’ 
by another, that it ‘ would represent 
a consumption of 276 years.’ These 
are startling announcements, espe- 
cially when we consider that they 
are based upon accurate statistical 
evidence, and not upon theory 
or speculation. The Commission 
wisely add that ‘it may well be 
doubted whether the manufacturing 
supremacy of this kingdom can be 
maintained after the importation of 
coal has become a necessity.’ 
‘The quantity of coal used in 
the United Kingdom for domestic 
purposes only is about one ton per 
annum for every man, woman, and 
child. The prejudice in favour of 
an open fireplace is so strongly 
rooted, that it will be long before 
the bulk of the population will be 
persuaded to adopt a more econo- 
mical arrangement for warming 
their dwellings. The defects of the 
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open fireplace are recognised, the 
modes of remedying them are 
within the reach of everybody ; yet 
certain it is that the public do not 
generally avail themselves of the 
opportunity of saving fuel by their 
adoption.’ 

‘To heat a room byan open fire 
is utterly wrong in principle, “ but 
the luxury of sitting by an open 
fire” is indulged in, and it is so be- 
cause it is to most English men and 
women a luxury in which they have 
been educated, and which they will 
most unwillingly forego.’ 

‘The economy of “ Arnott’s 
stove” was examined into, by which 
it appears about 50 per cent of coal 
is saved, and a good system of 
ventilation established by its use.’ 
The principle is that of ‘lighting 
the fire on the top, and of gradu- 
ally raising the coal as it burnt 
down. The mechanical arrange- 
ments for this were of the simplest 
kind. The coal in the lower part 
of the grate, being heated from the 
incandescent coal above, distils its 
hydrocarbon vapour through the 
already heated coal, and hence it is 
advantageously consumed, instead 
of producing smoke. Still this 
method is rarely adopted.’ 

The above extracts speak for 
themselves: comment thereon 
would be superfluous. 

Coal and the labour consequent 
on its getting have afforded a liveli- 
hood tothousands of toiling miners. 
It has been a great element in the 
comfort of our English homes, and 
it has been undoubtedly the foun- 
dation of our national prosperity. 
It is a treasure beyond price, and 
which should be husbanded with 
jealous care—not wasted as though 
it were inexhaustible ; and if wise, 
we shall search for and utilise in 
time other deposits of the mineral 
wherever it may possibly be found ; 
and this not merely here at home, 
but in our colonies, to some of 
which great quantities are annually 
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exported, and in which it probably 
might be found in abundance. 

The deep boring in Sussex, gene- 
rally known as the ‘Sub-Wealden 
boring,’ is a step in the right direc- 
tion, made certainly for scientific 
purposes only, and not with the 
discovery of coal as its primary ob- 
ject, and there is every probability 
of its meeting even in that respect 
with ultimate success. But the 
Weald is not the only part of the 
kingdom where coal is likely to be 
found at a workable depth, and 
where it has hitherto remained un- 
discovered. 

In the South of England the 
strata in which coal occurs are 
under somewhat peculiar condi- 
tions: they rise to within a reason- 
able distance of, but are never ex- 
posed at, the surface ; therefore the 
actual discovery of coal cannot be 
made, although its presence may 
by experts be reasonably divined, 
without the exercise of energy and 
experiment. Then what a com- 
motion would be caused by the 
announcement that coal had been 
discovered, say within forty or fifty 
miles of London! what a boon it 
would be considered by thousands 
of consumers! and what fortunes 
would be made by the owners of 
property which enclosed, or might 
be supposed to enclose, the hidden 
treasure ! 

What can be said, as of a trea- 
sure, in regard to another and a 
lowly mineral—the common table 
salt? This: that it claims no 
beauty like the diamond; no na- 
tions have built, as on coal, their 
greatness upon its possession, but 
that without it not one of us can 
live. Cheap it may be here; but 
there are countries of the world in 
which salt is ‘worth its weight in 
gold,’ others where it is the very 
emblem of hospitality, but there 
are none in which it is not a neces- 
sity of existence. 

Another mineral of which vast 
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quantities are annually dug is phos- 
phate of lime, occurring in che- 
mical concretions, or nodules, com- 
monly called ‘ coprolites.’ In some 
counties, and especially in Cam- 
bridgeshire, the digging these no- 
dules has been for many years past 
quite an established industry, em- 
ploying a large proportion of the 
labouring men, who earn wages 
double what they get at farm-work 
by the arduous occupation. Where 
these ‘ fossils’ occur within three or 
four and twenty feet from the sur- 
face the land becomes very valu- 
able, being sold at prices varying 
from one hundred pounds to even 
one hundred and fifty pounds per 
acre—three times its normal value 
—and again given up to the owner 
when the coprolites have been ex- 
tracted. They are found in a bed 
seldom more than a foot thick, 
but extending over a large area; 
and the process of extraction is to 
dig a long trench down to the bed, 
to throw out the fossils with the 
stuff in which they are embedded, 
and then to fill in this one trench 
with the next similar slice of land, 
thus making another, and so on 
until all the available ground has 
been worked. 

The phosphatic nodules, by 
being treated with sulphuric acid, 
are converted into super-phosphate 
of lime—a chemical product that is 
extensively sold as an artificial ma- 
nure, and without which high farm- 
ing is in these days well-nigh an 
impossibility. 

If a man possesses a hundred 
acres of land, beneath the surface 
of which ‘coprolites’ can be ob- 
tained, that land is worth in the 
market at least twelve thousand 
pounds for the fossils alone, and 
he can retain his land all the same. 
Surely this is treasure well worth 
the name. Hidden too, in every 
sense of the word; for even when 
the bed of fossils actually comes to 
the surface it is so thin that its out- 
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crop attracts no particular atten- 
tion, and is probably disregarded 
altogether. Hundreds, nay thou- 
sands of pounds have been ex- 
pended in boring all over the so- 
called likely districts in search of 
it, where there is no chance of its 
being found; and on the other 
hand, really probable areas remain 
to this day unproven, because un- 
suspected. 

But it is in the fruitless, hope- 
less search for coal where those 
who have made it their study could 
have told that such search was 
hopeless, bound to be fruitless, that 
the most substance has been ex- 
pended. The late Professor Jukes 
says: ‘I have known shafts con- 
tinued down delow the coal-mea- 
sures, and the sinker still expecting 
to find coal;.... deep and expen- 
sive shafts sunk in beds too far 
above for their ever being reached ; 
. . .- and similar shafts sunk in the 
lower rocks, where a pit might be 
sunk to the centre of the earth 
without ever meeting with coal. 
Nor are these fruitless enterprises 
a thing of the past; they are still 
going on in spite of the silent warn- 
ings of the fossils in the rocks 
around, and in spite of the loudly- 
expressed warnings of geologists.’ 

On the other hand, an unex- 
pected and valuable discovery has 
sometimes been the result of boring 
for a totally different purpose : coal 
has been met with in sinking for 
water, and the well has developed 
into a profitable mine; and, in 
one instance, a trial-bore for coal 
tapped a fine spring of warm water 
containing an unusual percentage 
of iodine. 

The warm, chalybeate, and other 
mineral springs are treasures to 
many, in numberless cases afford- 
ing to the afilicted relief, and to 
others who seek it there a certain 
kind of enjoyment. And they are 
hidden also, bursting into an appre- 
ciated existence only when tapped 
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by design or discovered by acci- 
dent. But of all the treasures that 
lie Zerdus in the earth, the greatest 
in one sense is water; filtered by, 
it may be, miles of passage through 
the rocks, it flows forth at command, 
ever bright and pure, and beyond 
suspicion of evil contamination. 

It is strange how slow men are 
to realise this fact; they go on 
drinking that which has been sub- 
jected to all sorts of chances—nay, 
certainties—of pollution, when pro- 
bably below their feet lies water of 
the finest quality, and in quantity 
inexhaustible. The supply of water 
is renewed by every shower that 
falls—unlike the metals and the 
minerals, of which a certain quan- 
tity only exists, and which once 
gone can never be replenished. A 
sort of mystery—one might al- 
most say superstition—has always 
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seemed to enshroud the position, 
and indeed the very existence, of 
springs; whereas they follow, in 
common with every other pheno- 
menon of Nature, certain definite 
and unchanging laws: if the pre- 
mises can be ascertained, the result 
of an experiment can be predicted. 

Then let those who rule over 
communities, and have charge of 
the well-being of their fellows, 
awake to a knowledge of this fact ; 
for so surely as the masses are sup- 
plied with pure water in abundance, 
so surely will other benefits follow 
in its train. The sanitary condition 
of our towns and villages will be 
thereby improved ; many diseases 
will diminish, and eventually die 
out ; while socially and morally we 
shall witness an upward tendency, 
owing to the development of this 
our greatest hidden treasure. 

W. HENRY PENNING. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES XII. OF SWEDEN. 


By ALBERT D, VANDAM, 


*L’amour qui nait subitement est le plus long 4 guérir." LA BRUYERE. 


‘On l'avait soupconné d'avoir eu une passion pour une femme de sa cour ; 


soit que 


cette intrigue fit yraie ou non, il est certain qu'il renon¢ga alors aux femmes pour jamais, 
non seulement de peur d’en étre gouverné, mais pour donner l’exemple a ses soldats, . . 


Il résolut aussi de s’abstenir de vin tout le reste de sa vie, 


Les uns m'ont dit qu'il n‘avait 


pris ce parti que pour dompter en toute la nature. . . . Mais le plus grand nombre m’a 
assuré qu'il voulut par 1a se punir d'un excés qu'il avait commis et 4 un affront qu'il avait fait 


4 table 4 une femme,’ 


VOLTAIRE, Histoire de Charles X1J, liv. 


—_—~@——. 


I. 


In a salon of the palace of Hed- 
wig-Eléonore von Holstein, re- 
gentess of Sweden, a man, to judge 
by the magnificence of his dress, 
and the many decorations glisten- 
ing thereon, one of the highest 


dignitaries of the kingdom, was 
anxiously pacing up and down, 
only stopping now and then to 
mutter some incoherent words in 
his extreme agitation. The per- 
sonage was no less than the Count 
Axel Sparre, one of the ministers 
of Charles XI.’s widow. From 
time to time he interrupted his 
peregrinations to direct his impa- 
tient steps to a window overlook- 
ing a large square, in which a few 
regiments were manceuvring in the 
presence of the young Prince 
Charles, heir to the Swedish throne. 
The emotion of the count was, 
however, not produced by this 
spectacle, of too frequent occur- 
rence to be noticed. The involun- 
tary contortions of his facial mus- 
cles, his looks flashing and gloomy, 
eager and despairing in turns, 
could only be explained by the ex- 
pectation of some important event, 
the climax of which seemed too 
slow in its approach. 

Just as he was about to resume 


the self-imposed measurement of 
the floor the door opened, and a 
second personage made his ap- 
pearance. As, with a sigh of relief, 
he turned towards the count, who 
advanced a few steps to meet him, 
his features all at once dropped 
the mask of the courtier, bland, 
smiling, and imperturbable, and as- 
sumed the unmistakable signs of 
suppressed, though violent, annoy- 
ance. The new-comer was the 
ambassador of Frederick IV., King 
of Denmark. 

For a moment the two men 
stood silently interrogating each 
other; but before the count had 
time to put the question rising to 
his lips into words, the other an- 
ticipated him by saying, ‘ We have 
lost the game, count; I have just 


_left the queen, and she positively 


refuses.’ 

‘I knew it, your excellency ; 
the refusal was resolved upon last 
night in council.’ 

‘Were we not agreed that you 
would support my master’s claims 
upon the duchy of Holstein? Did 
you present to the regent the only 
alternative of a refusal to recognise 
these claims, a disastrous war and 
its consequences ?” 

‘I did, your excellency, and with 
as much warmth as you could have 
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done. My efforts were unable to 
conquer the sympathy which she 
naturally feels for her relative, the 
Duke of Holstein. ‘“ It would be 
cowardly, nay more, a meanness,” 
she said, “to abandon him at the 
moment when he comes to throw 
himself into my arms, to implore 
my aid. Besides, Sweden is suffi- 
ciently powerful not to fear war 
whencesoever it comes, and the 
throne of Charles XI. is a trust 
which I know how to guard with- 
out stain, until I place it in the 
hands of Charles XII.” Such was 
her answer.’ 

‘ Fine sentiments and nobly ex- 
pressed,’ sneered the ambassador ; 
‘but have you reckoned the cost 
of them to us, dear count? We 
might have had them ata some- 
what cheaper rate. Their price to 
you is the earldom of Delmenhorst, 
to me that of Pinnenberg.’ 

‘Not so hasty, pray. Wewill have 
these earldoms yet, if the king 
your master remains faithful to his 
word ; for we shall not break ours ; 
we have promised to deliver the 
duchy of Holstein, and deliver it 
we shall.’ 

‘In spite of the queen’s wishes ?” 

‘ By the will of the king.’ 

‘Ido not understand you, count.’ 

‘If Charles XI., in direct viola- 
tion of the Swedish laws, which 
fix the majority of kings at fifteen, 
had not by his express will post- 
poned that ofhis son until eighteen, 
should we at this day be forced to 
bow submissively to the whims of 
a woman ?” 

‘ Agreed ; but let us suppose the 
moment arrived when this son 
himself shall govern, what will be 
our gain? A young man is, if 
anything, more inclined to chival- 
rous nonsense than a woman.’ 

A scarcely suppressed smile of 
contemptuous pity showed itself 
on Count Sparre’s lips at his inter- 
locutor’s mental shortsightedness. 

‘A young man, severely educated 
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as Charles XII. has been, is, when 
once he finds himself free, likely to 
have neither eyes nor ears for any- 
thing but the more attractive plea- 
sures, and we will make these 
pleasures shine so brightly, we will 
make them sing so loudly, that it 
will be a long while before he will 
care to occupy himself with more 
serious affairs. Of that you may 
rest assured.’ 

‘I begin to understand now,’ 
said his companion : ‘ for him the 
royalty in name, for you the 
royalty in deed. But,’ added he 
regretfully, ‘why is all this but a 
mere supposition ?” 

‘Eh, what ! Your excellency,can- 
not you guess for what I am wait- 
ing here ?’ asked the count. 

‘I confess I cannot,’ was the 
answer. 

‘Iam waiting for the supposi- 
tion to become reality.” Saying 
which Count Sparre rose from the 
sofa, on which both had been 
seated during the interview, and 
leisurely walked to the window. 

The aspect of things had changed 
in the square below during the 
last quarter of an hour. Where, 
some shorttime before, all had been 
silence and order, confusion and 
noise now prevailed. The soldiers 
had partly broken their ranks; 
the officers were scattered about 
in groups, around which the citi- 
zens pressed curiously ; here and 
there vehemently  gesticulating 
orators were addressing the crowd. 
Suddenly, as if obedient to a given 
signal, thousands of voices simul- 
taneously rent the air, and the 
thrice-repeated cheer of ‘Long 
live the king ! fell upon the ears of 
the two noblemen. At the sound 
the count, his face beaming with 
joy, held out his hand to the am- 
bassador. 

‘ The victory is ours, your excel- 
lency ; the young lion has awaked ; 
naught remains but to lull him 
to sleep again.’ 
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In order to place the reader au 
courant with the meaning of the 
foregoing, we must retrace our 
steps for a moment. For many 
months Count Sparre had been 
preparing the outbreak just re- 
corded, by secretly working upon 
the feelings of the population and 
the army; but for its result to be 
attended with success it wanted 
the consent of Charles. The young 
prince, still swayed by the respect 
which all of us unconsciously yield 
to posthumous wishes, has _hesi- 
tated to give such consent. Con- 
vinced, however, that, if a revolu- 
tion were to break out, having 
for its object his accession to the 
throne sooner than intended by 
Charles XI., his youthful successor 
would not shrink from executing 
its aim, the minister decided upon 
giving the signal for it on the 
day on which our story begins. 
Charles, as if moved by a secret 
presentiment of what was to hap- 
pen, had been silently standing 
amidst his staff, and appeared 
plunged into a profound reverie. 
His tutor, State-Councillor Piper, 
noticing this preoccupation, ap- 
proached him, saying, ‘ May I take 
the freedom to ask your majesty 
on what he is so seriously meditat- 
ing ? 

“Tam thinking that I feel my- 
self worthy and strong enough to 
command these honest warriors ; 
and I could wish that they and 
myself had no longer to receive 
orders from a woman.’ 

These words, uttered with a 
strongly-marked feeling of annoy- 
ance, and in tones sufficiently loud 
to be overheard by the whole of 
his staff, were not lost. A few 
officers left the group; a word, 
silently passed, immediately found 
its way along the lines; and the 
cry of ‘Long live the king! en- 
thusiastically taken up by the 
citizen-spectators, rose deafening 
in the air, penetrating to the 
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cabinet of the regentess, to inform 
her that her power was a thing of 
the past. 

But one dissentient voice to this 
sudden emancipation was heard. 
It proceeded from a young soldier 
named Rozen, foster-brother of the 
new king. He, in an interval of 
comparative silence, cried, ‘ Respect 
for the will of Charles XI.! Long 
live the regentess !’ 

In an instant the voice, evoking 
no echo, was hushed. Rozen was 
taken awayand placed under arrest, 
without the young monarch even 
being aware of the incident. 


Il. 


Tue following morning at an 
early hour a charming girl, scarce 
out of her teens, presented herself 
at the doors of the palace. Her 
more than ordinary beauty was en- 
hanced by the picturesqueness of 
her costume, though it was but the 
dress of a simple village maiden 
rather than that of a grand town 
lady. Four or five times already 
had she tried to melt the hearts of 
the stern sentries, who, obedient to 
their orders, resolutely barred her 
ingress to the royal dwelling. With 
downcast head, the soft facial lines 
gradually puckering into grooves 
for the fast-welling tears, she was 
standing meditating fresh eloquence 
to coax the nearest warrior-Cer- 
berus into compliance, when the 
sound of wheels crunching the 
gravel made her look up. It was 
Count Sparre arriving in his coach. 
Struck withadmiration at the lovely 
face, he stopped to look at it more 
attentively, a faint recollection that 
these seductive features were not 
altogether unknown to him slowly 
dawning upon his mind. 

‘Who are you, my pretty child ? 
kindly asked the nobleman ; ‘and 
what is your errand here ?” 
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‘My name is Christine, and I 
wish to see the king.’ 

‘Christine! Stay, I think I re- 
member. Are you not the daughter 
or niece of old Rozen, one of the 
gardeners at Jacobdal ?” 

‘I am his niece, milord.’ 

‘And you wish to see the king? 

‘At once, milord, if it be pos- 
sible.’ 

‘I have no doubt, Christine, but 
what you will be heartily welcomed. 
His majesty has often told me the 
pleasure it gave him to halt a while 
at your cottage when out hunting ; 
and,’ added he, laughing outright, 
‘he used to go out hunting very 
often ; and his halts appeared very 
long to the gentlemen of his suite 
when they could not share his 
happiness of seeing you.’ 

‘The king remembers me!’ ex- 
claimed the young girl joyously. 
‘Oh, I thank you, muilord, for this 
good news! You have given me 
back my courage and my hope.’ 

The veteran statesman cast a 
look of satisfaction at the lovely 
creature, such as Mephistopheles 
might have cast on Gretchen when 
for the first time he beheld her, 
and beguiled himself into the belief 
that God in a moment of forgetful- 
ness had sent him an angelic tool 
wherewith to accomplish his dia- 
bolical schemes. 

Offering her his arm, he led her 
through the midst of the astonished 
soldiers to a waiting-room adjacent 
to the king’s cabinet. A minute 
afterwards he came back, content- 
ment still hovering on his coun- 
tenance, closely followed by an 
usher, who told Christine that his 
majesty would see her without 
delay. 

Charles was alone. Bending over 
a table on which was an open atlas, 
his large blue eyes were intently 
fixed on the map of Denmark. 
From time to time a frown, signifi- 
cant of displeasure, disturbed the 
smooth brow. His physiognomy 
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had already contracted that melan- 
choly and severe expression con- 
trasting so strangely with the youth- 
fulness ofhis features. At the sight 
of Christine the frontal hyphens 
and parentheses relaxed ; his lips 
even found encouraging words and 
a gracious smile to embolden the 
young girl, who, having advanced 
a few steps with desperate resolu- 
tion, now all at once found herself 
stopped, mute and trembling. 

Let a sunbeam, be it never so 
shy, try to smile on you from be- 
twixt the sombre clouds, austere, 
ascetic, or gloomy youth, see if you 
do not go to meet it to bask in its 
sunny rays. 

‘Why this hesitation, Christine ? 
One would think you dare not ap- 
proach me.’ 

‘Sire—’ 

‘Come, a little more of your old 
assurance. I rememberwell enough 
that when I came to see you in my 
hunting excursions you used to 
come and meet me, and speak to 
me with far less ceremony.’ 

‘I know not how it is, sire. On 
my way hither I had so many things 
to say to you, and now I am at a 
loss to find a single word.’ 

‘Child, look at me! Do I ap- 
pear more stern now that I reign? 
—for I reign, Christine.’ 

‘I know it but too well, sire, and 
it is because of it that I am come 
to see you.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

‘In fact,’ resumed the maiden, 
who began to recover somewhat 
from her first confusion, ‘why should 
I mind speaking to you as I did 
formerly ? for you are not changed, 
are you? And in spite of that look, 
which with many folks would pass 
for unfeeling, your heart has not 
ceased to be good.’ 

‘You think so?” 

‘Nay, I am sure of it.’ 

* Well, try.’ 

‘Since you are good enough to 
encourage me, sire, I will ask for 
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mercy on behalf of one who is 
guilty—for the son of one of your 
old servants—for my poor cousin 
Rozen.’ 

‘What say you— Rozen! my 
foster-brother !” 

‘He is in prison, sire.’ 

*In prison! What has he done?’ 

‘He imagined that a king, like 
his meanest subject, owed obedi- 
ence to a father’s will, and he 
allowed himself yesterday at the 
review, at the moment when they 
hailed you as king, to say a little 
too loudly what he thought of it.’ 

‘Indeed! Listen, Christine. It 
seems to me, judging from his be- 
haviour, that master Rozen is a bit 
hot-headed.’ 

‘ Ay, sire, and hot-hearted also! 
Be sure, sire, that what he did was 
from love for you. How many 
times have I heard him say that 
your glory was dearer to him than 
his life; that if you were capable 
of committing a fault he would wish 
to blot it out with his own blood! 
Believe me, you will never have a 
more ardent and devoted servant.’ 

‘Since you vouch for it—and 
besides, he is my foster-brother— 
one may forgive him a few follies.’ 

With this the king, reseating him- 
self, hastily scribbled a few lines. 

‘This order to the governor of 
the military prison,’ he said to the 
usher, who appeared in the door- 
way at the sound of the bell. 

‘Oh, how good you are, sire!’ 
said Christine, when the functionary 
had retired. ‘You are yourself a- 
gain, as I knew you in the days 
when you used to come and ask 
me for something to eat, when you 
insisted that, as the niece of your 
foster-mother, I should call you 
cousin Charles.’ 

‘And so thou shalt be always, 
my pretty little cousin Christine,’ 
replied the king, dropping the stiff 
and formal ‘you’ for the more 
familiar ‘thou’ of his childhood. 
Then, with a sigh, ‘Before long 
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I will come and ask for thy creams 
and cakes again.’ 

The engravings in ancient books 
of history show us kings and queens 
wearing their crowns and carrying 
their sceptres in the privacy of 
their own apartments; nay, even 
lying down to rest in their robes 
of state. We smile at what we 
consider untruths; but may not 
the illustrators have wanted to 
convey a deeper meaning than we 
are aware of? If monarchs did 
not actually wear their regalia, may 
not their weight have pressed upon 
their brows all the same ? 

For once Charles did not allow 
the clammy hand of etiquette to 
wave away the reminiscences of 
joy and days free from care con- 
jured up between him and the 
playmate of his infancy. They 
abandoned themselves to one of 
their long chats, as they were wont 
to in former years. But Time, hard 
pitiless Time, interfered. It struck 
the eleventh hour on the palace- 
clock. 

With the last stroke Charles’s 
countenance had resumed its stern 
expression. 

‘We must separate, Christine.’ 

‘ Already ?” 

‘I have to go to the state-room 
to receive the congratulations of 
the grandees of the kingdom.’ 

‘Oh, that must be a beautiful 
sight, sire,’ exclaimed the girl; 
‘and if I dared—’ A blush suffused 
her cheeks ; she said no more. 

The king smiled, rang once more 
for the usher, and ordered him to 
place Christine so that she should 
lose nothing of the ceremony. 

Since the death of Charles XI. 
there had not been such an array 
of grand seigneurs, dignitaries, and 
officers as the throne-room now 
presented. There was nothing but 
praise on every lip for the coup 
d'état of the day before; and each 
worshipper of the rising sun, in the 
hope of finding the spicy breezes 
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of royal favour waft towards him, 
taxed his ingenuity to the utmost 
to invest the fledgling monarch 
with a character in harmony with 
his own secret desires. 

‘He is brave,’ said those who 
wore the epaulette; ‘we will no 
longer languish in humiliating in- 
activity; promotion goes faster 
when one can obtain it at the point 
of the sword.’ 

‘At his age,’ said the young 
seigneurs, ‘he is sure to love plea- 
sure. Heaven be praised, we shall 
be able to throw off that cloak of 
austerity which has weighed so 
heavily on our shoulders for so 
long.’ 

‘He has a grave and thoughtful 
air,’ thought the old diplomatists ; 
‘he will rely upon our counsels and 
experience.’ 

Christine, introduced amongst 
the uniforms and _ embroidered 
habits, blushingly noticed that she 
was the only one of her sex in the 
assembly. Her embarrassment in- 


creased when she saw that her pre- 
sence attracted in succession every 


one’s regard. She perceived the 
smiles and whisperings, whose ob- 
ject she fancied herself to be, and in 
her trouble ran to take refuge be- 
hind the curtain of a window, 
where she made herself as small 
as possible, hoping by these means 
to escape observation. But Count 
Sparre would not have it so. A 
nobleman having expressed his sur- 
prise to him that a young peasant 
girl should be present in such a 
place and on so solemn an occa- 
sion, he answered somewhat re- 
bukingly, 

‘ Take care, milord ; the peasant 
girl at whom you are laughing to- 
day may to-morrow be the grand 
lady before whom you would be 
very willing to prostrate yourself.’ 

These words spread like wildfire 
through the room ; and Christine, 
scarcely sheltered in her chosen 
retreat, perceived that once more 
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she had become the object of every 
one’s attention ; but this time the 
courtiers vied with each other as 
to who should convey to her the 
most exaggerated signs of respect 
and admiration. 


III. 


Art last Charles appeared. Dress- 
ed in a simple unpretending uni- 
form, he advanced with a bold 
step through the double rank of 
magnificent costumes that opened 
to give him passage, and lightly 
ascended the steps of the throne. 

‘It is well, gentlemen. I thank 
you for your promptitude and 
punctuality. Thus he began in 
that firm and clear tone which is 
nearly always indicative of the 
power to command. ‘This day 
is to witness the first public act 
in the governing of my country ; 
I have wished it to be done 
without this apparel of pomp and 
frivolous etiquette, fit only for 
mild and vacillating dynasties. 
You have confided to my hands 
the honour and glory of Sweden ; 
with the help of the Almighty, I 
hope to justify this confidence. If 
circumstances require words of 
peace, I shall speak them, gentle- 
men ; but it shall be in the dress 
of the soldier, and the hand on 
the hilt of my sword; it shall be 
surrounded by brave and courage- 
ous men, and not by courtiers, so 
that every one may know that I 
possess strength and courage of my 
own, and that I also depend upon 
yours. Woe to them who shall 
presume to doubt them !’ 

These words, accompanied by 
gestures full of energy, did not 
produce the same effect upon the 
whole of the assembly. The cour- 
tiers looked down, and could but 
ill conceal their discontent; the 
soldiers’ faces, on the contrary, 
beamed with pleasure. As for 
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Count Sparre, he listened without 
a muscle moving, and as if reluc- 
tant to commence a struggle, the 
issue of which seemed to him but 
little doubtful; he therefore hast- 
ened to present the Danish am- 
bassador. 

The latter, after having effu- 
sively congratulated the king, en- 
couraged by a sign, perceptible 
only to him and to Count Sparre, 
the giver, added, 

‘Sire, the king my master, 
informed of the solicitations ad- 
dressed to your majesty with re- 
gard to a state which could have 
never ceased to be an integral part 
of his kingdom, fosters, notwith- 
standing all this, the wish that this 
incident shall not be the cause of 
interrupting the bonds of friendship 
that unite Denmark to Sweden. 
His wish is that a conference should 
terminate all controversy about the 
duchy of Holstein; and on this 
occasion I am charged to propose 
to your Majesty a durable treaty 
of defensive and offensive alli- 
ance, which shall, if it be possible, 
strengthen the union of two na- 
tions meant to esteem and love 
each other.’ 

‘Milord ambassador,’ was 
Charles’s reply, ‘we are flattered 
by the zeal you manifest on be- 
half of our cousin, the King of 
Denmark ; but both honour and 
equity demand that we should 
first of all seriously and impar- 
tially examine the pretensions of 
our brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Holstein ; though, as far as we are 
personally concerned, we sincerely 
desire the continuance of good 
understanding between Denmark 
and Sweden, it is only after such 
an inquiry that we could say 
whether it is permissible to ac- 
cept the alliance which you pro- 
pose.’ 

‘You will decline it, sire,’ sud- 
denly cried a voice; ‘so that 
Sweden may vaunt your justice as 
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much as she now applauds your 
courage.’ 

Every eye was turned upon him 
who had been bold enough to in- 
terrupt the king’s reply by these 
words. An evanescent frown 
showed itself for a moment on 
Charles’s brow, to be replaced 
almost instantly by a sweet though 
grave smile. 

‘Your excellency Councillor 
Piper, answered the monarch, 
‘when the pupil becomes king, the 
task of the preceptor ceases ; pray 
remember this for the future.’ 

After a few more addresses, as 
prolix as insignificant, to which he 
responded in the concise style of 
one who attaches more importance 
to deeds than words, Charles de- 
scended from the throne, and 
catching sight at the same moment 
of Christine, who had listened to 
all these proceedings with breath- 
less attention, her head thrown 
forward, and motionless with sup- 
pressed admiration, he stepped 
straight up to her. 

‘ Ah, sire, how noble and grand 
you have been!’ cried the young 
girl, scarcely recovered from the 
electric shock produced by all that 
she had just heard and seen. 

All the courtiers, with the excep- 
tion of Count Sparre, discreetly 
moved aside. He alone re- 
mained. 

‘Well, Christine,’ asked Charles, 
in a light bantering tone, ‘art thou 
satisfied? Did the spectacle come 
up to the idea thou hadst formed 
of it? What reflections has it in- 
spired thee with?’ 

‘I have been saying to myself, 
sire, that you are very good, since, 
notwithstanding your high position 
and your mind occupied by such 
important matters, you have been 
able to find a look for and give a 
thought to such a poor girl as I.’ 

While she spoke a young soldier 
had approached the group. 

‘You have ordered me hither, 
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sire,’ said he, after having given 
the military salute. 

‘Ah, it is you, master Rozen. 
It appears that yesterday I had 
the misfortune to incur your dis- 
approval.’ 

* Yesterday, sire, I imagined my- 
self in the right ; but to-day, when 
the people have declared unani- 
mously in favour of your majesty—’ 

‘Very good. You evidently be- 
long to the number of those for 
whom the voice of the people is 
the voice of God.’ 

‘Such is my opinion, sire.’ 

* Consequently I may now allow 
myself to count on your faithful 
devotion ?” 

‘From the moment it agrees 
with my conscience, my personal 
affection will answer for the rest, 
sire.’ 

‘Rozen, I promote you to the 
rank of sergeant in my guards. Are 
you satisfied ?” 

‘Scarcely yet, sire. My satis- 
faction will only be complete the 
day I shall lose my life for your 
majesty.’ 

A flash of enthusiasm lit up the 
face of the young king. 

‘ Twenty thousand men like this 
one,’ addressing himself to Count 
Sparre, ‘and I would undertake to 
be master of the empire of the 
north in two years.’ 

Turning towards Christine, he 
found her silently wiping away 
the tears that were welling into 
her eyes. 

‘Why criest thou, Christine ?” 

*It is with joy, sire; how can I 
ever repay the kindness you have 
shown us ?” 

‘I will tell you how, young lady,’ 
gaily interrupted Count Sparre, ‘at 
least if his majesty will permit 
me.’ 

‘ Let us hear, count ; speak.’ 

‘ Our hunting-party, commanded 
for to-morrow, might take the road 
to Jacobdal, and Fraulein Christine 
might prepare one of the colla- 
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tions which your majesty loves so 
well to remember.’ 

‘Well thought of, count. It is 
understood, then. Christine, I de- 
pend upon you.’ 

Saying which, the monarch re- 
turned to his cabinet, where more 
than once during that day the 
image of his childhood’s com- 
panion came to interfere with the 
serious tasks he endeavoured to 
accomplish. 

Sparre left the palace with a 
joyous air, rubbing his hands in 
silent glee. He looked upon his 
game as won. Christine also, affec- 
tionately leaning on Rozen’s arm, 
left the royal dwelling, which that 
morning she had entered with such 
sore misgiving. 

On their way to Jacobdal she 
could not refrain from repeating, 
‘Sergeant in the guards, let us 
make haste to carry the good news 
to thy father.’ 

To which Rozen supplemented, 
‘Since he has promised his con- 
sent to our marriage the day I shall 
have been promoted to my first 
grade, I hope he will have no pre- 
text now to delay it.’ 


IV. 


NEVER, perhaps, had the road to 
the park of Jacobdal looked so gay 
as on the day appointed for the 
royal hunt. Count Sparre had se- 
lected the youngest and most jovial 
courtiers to accompany the king. 
Etiquette was completely set aside ; 
every one went to and fro as he 
liked best. Truth to tell, it seemed 
less a hunting-party than a lot 
of noisy frolicsome schoolboys 
making holiday, playing their 
pranks, while emancipated from 
the restraining presence of the tutor. 
Charles himself had doffed the 
serious expression generally pre- 
sent on his face. With all the 
ardour of his youth, he shared the 
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sports and playful tricks of his gay 
companions. They chatted, they 
laughed, above all there was a deal 
of dadinage on the latest events ; a 
deal of applause at the fortunate 
revolution which substituted a 
young and amiable royalty for an 
old and austere regency; they 
congratulated each other on their 
escape from the ennui of a court 
where all was as stiff and circum- 
scribed as she who presided over 
it, and that the time was come at 
last when pleasure should once 
more reign undisturbed. This 
subject naturally drew conver- 
sation to the young girl who 
had so strangely figured in the 
solemnity of the previous day: 
every one lauded to the utmost 
the beauty and graces of Chris- 
tine; her brow was so pure, her 
smile so affable, and her looks so 
gentle and sweet, that it would not 
be at all surprising to find her 
shortly change the leaden sceptre 
into one of roses. The allusions 
grew sO numerous and pressing 
that Charles, unable to mistake 
their tenor, endeavoured in the 
first loyal promptings of his heart 
to dissipate an error that might 
compromise the reputation of his 
protégée. But they would not be- 
lieve him; his protestations were 
attributed to a well-feigned mo- 
desty. To encourage him, they 
quoted him the amours of all the 
crowned heads in Europe; they 
even went so far as to draw his 
particular attention to the example 
—superannuated somewhat—of his 
cousin, the King of France; in 
short, they managed so well that, 
Charles’s imagination becoming 
excited, he ceased defending him- 
self from these imputations, as 
much perhaps from the desire of 
seeing the reality take the place of 
supposition as from gratified amour 
propre. 

Perceiving that from this side 
everything went according to his 
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wishes, Sparre, unnoticed by any 
one, slackened the pace of his 
horse, until the company were lost 
to sight in the windings of the 
park, when, turning his animal’s 
head, he galloped straight on to 
the avenue leading to the castle. 

Christine was giving the last 
touches to the king’s luncheon 
when the count entered. Eagerly, 
but unaffectedly, she came towards 
him. 

‘Ah, milord, I am glad to see 
you! You did not give me time 
yesterday to thank you; allow me 
to express my gratitude to-day—’ 

‘Do not speak of the slight ser- 
vice which accident enabled me to 
render you, for to-day there is 
a question of much more impor- 
tance, in which the ré/es will 
be. reversed ; for I am to be the 
protégé, and you the protectress, at 
least if you will be good enough to 
grant me such a favour.’ 

*IfI will be good enough! Surely 
you are jesting, milord. What 
power has a poor girl like me to 
be useful to a great lord like you ?” 

‘ Your power shall have no other 
limits than those you will impose 
upon it by your own will.’ 

‘You wish to make sport of my 
simplicity. Really, milord, this is 
not right.’ 

‘Heaven forfend that I should 
have such a thought! But just 
carry your recollection back a bit, 
Christine. When Charles, before 
he took the reins of the govern- 
ment into his own hands, came to 
seek some recreation at Jacobdal, 
was it always the pleasure of the 
chase that attracted him to the spot, 
think you? Was it not rather for 
the pleasure of meeting with the 
playmate of his early days?” 

‘As for that, [ will not deny 
that he has said so to me more 
than once.’ 

‘Were you not at times the con- 
fidante of his chagrins, of his 
ennuts ?° 
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‘ That is true enough.’ 

‘And when you were admitted 
yesterday into his presence, did 
not you notice that there was some 
change in his manner towards 
you ?’ 

‘No, indeed ; for the idea that 
I was in the king’s presence made 
me tremble all over; but he re- 
ceived me with such kindness that 
I was almost immediately at my 
ease, as I used to be. He even 
said that it would be a great plea- 
sure to him to resume his visits to 
Jacobdal, and that when he did 
come we would chat like friends.’ 

‘You see, therefore, that I was 
not jesting. Charles told you that 
he looked upon you as a friend; 
and the king’s friend, is she not all- 
powerful ?” 

‘ All-powerful is a word that 
means much, milord; and yet, 
when I come to think of it, it 
wanted but a word from me to ob- 
tain Rozen’s release.’ 

‘You will as easily obtain any 
favour you might like to ask.’ 

‘Do you think so? If that 
were the case, I should be very 
happy. I would find so many 
things to ask for. But no; what 
you say seems impossible.’ 

‘Would you like the proof? 
Make a trial of your power to-day ; 
you will be at the same time doing 
me a service—a service for which 
I shall be ever grateful.’ 

‘If it be as you say, milord, I 
will dare everything. What is it?’ 

Sparre took a parchment from 
his pocket. 

‘ This act, ifit had but the royal 
signature,’ said he to Christine, 
‘would realise all my dreams of 
happiness and fortune.’ 

‘ And you think that my request 
will be sufficient to make the king 
sign it? 

‘I am certain of it.’ 

‘ But there is something else. It 
requires a favourable opportunity.’ 

‘Which cannot fail to present 
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itself when you are at the table 
near the king,’ interrupted the 
statesman. 

‘At table! 
young girl. 

‘ The king wishes you to do the 
honours of the collation.’ 

‘ Give it me,’ answered Christine, 
taking the parchment and placing 
it in her corset. ‘I am far from 
believing myself so influential as 
you would make out; but you 
have too great a claim on my 
gratitude to permit me to hesitate.’ 

A loud fanfare in the courtyard 
proclaimed the arrival of the so- 
vereign and his suite. Christine, 
still confused by the new ideas to 
which her conversation with Sparre 
had given rise, found her heart 
beating violently; she seemed 
scarcely to have strength enough 
to welcome Charles. And when 
she saw him approach towards her, 
surrounded by his courtiers, she 
felt on the point of losing con- 
sciousness. 

Nor was the king’s countenance 
more assured. The innuendoes 
of his companions had suggested 
many things to his mind; but, it 
being the first time they had found 
access to it, in consequence of his 
neglected education in matters of 
gallantry they had produced an 
almost insuperable timidity, which 
gave him an air of awkwardness 
verging on the comic. More ex- 
perienced than he, though scarcely 
older, the young noblemen who 
were with him looked at each other, 
unable to repress a smile. It did 
not pass unnoticed by Charles, and 
immediately his amour propre came 
to his aid where want of habit had 
failed. Deliberately stepping up 
to Christine he offered her his hand, 
and with a triumphant look, his 
head erect, he led her to the table, 
where he placed her at his side. 
Every man has a Rubicon to pass in 
his life. Charles at that moment 
passed his. It is probable, how- 


I? exclaimed the 
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ever, that had the repast been com- 
posed of cakes and cream only, our 
hero’s victory would have ended 
there ; but the cakes were washed 
down by a delicious Hungarian 
wine, capable of inspiring the most 
timid with a certain boldness. 
Gathering by turns love from the 
eyes of his pretty neighbour, and 
audacity from his glass — which 
Sparre took care to have well filled 
—the young ruler was not slow in 
becoming as gay and joyous as his 
table-companions. ‘The conversa- 
tion, begun in a quiet undertone, 
became animated, then boisterous, 
and finished by being a ceaseless 
volley of pleasantries, retailed 
amidst shouts of lauvghter—plea- 
santries that might well have 
brought the blush to the cheeks of 
a court lady, but which made the 
unsophisticated and innocent vil- 
lage maiden laugh like the others, 
without her trying to penetrate 
their more hidden meaning. There 
was one moment when Charles, 
yielding to the action of the two- 
fold excitement turbulent in his 
brain, exclaimed, 

‘No, I should never have con- 
ceived that one could taste such 
happy moments; and it is to 
you, Christine, that I owe their 
knowledge. What can I give you 
in return? Speak, ask me for any- 
thing you wish.’ 

Sparre gave Christine the signal 
only understood by her. 

The latter drew from its hiding- 
place the parchment, and placed it 
before Charles. 

‘Sign this, sire; it is the only 
favour I ask of your majesty.’ 

‘What is it, child?’ asked the 
king. ‘Heaven forgive me, my 
darling, but I believe you are 
meddling in politics. Look here, 
gentlemen, it is nothing more nor 
less than a treaty of peace with 
Denmark.’ 

‘A treaty of peace!’ cried the 
guests, whose good sense was ra- 
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pidly vanishing with that of the 
king ; ‘it is an inspiration from hea- 
ven. Sign, sire.’ 

‘ Without peace, no pleasure.’ 

‘Without peace, no love adven- 
tures.’ 

‘Peace is the supremest bliss ; 
let us drink to peace.’ 

‘Yes, let us drink to peace,’ re- 
peated they together. ' 

‘And I will drink with you, 
gentlemen,’ said Charles, holding up 
his glass. ‘Come, Christiné, pour 
out the wine; let us drink to the 
union of Sweden and Denmark.’ 

After this toast Charles sat down 
again, not very steadily perhaps ; 
his hand met Sparre’s, who pre- 
sented him withapen. Hesigned 
the paper, and held it out to 
Christine. 

In another moment Sparre with 
joy placed the treaty in his port- 
folio. Possessor of this much- 
coveted treasure, he hurried to 
leave the room, as if he feared that 
the king, in a moment of returning 
sense, would deprive him ofit again. 
His example having been followed 
by the other gentlemen, Charles 
remained alone with Christine. 


VW, 


THE count directed his steps to- 
wards the entrance-hall, filled with 
outriders, grooms, huntsmen, ser- 
vants, and guards. At the same 
moment an old gentleman, who had 
just alighted from his horse, entered 
it also, anxiously inquiring as to the 
whereabouts of the king. It was 
Councillor Piper ; the same whose 
interruption of the day before, in 
spite of the patriotism by which it 
was inspired, had met with so little 
success. Charles’s ex-tutor bore on 
his features the signs of a violent 
irritation, which the meeting with 
Sparre seemed but to increase. 
However, after a few minutes’ hesi- 
tation, as if endeavouring to over- 
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come a strong feeling of repug- 
nance, he came towards the minis- 
ter, and said to him, in a tone 
which he vainly strove to render 
calm, 

‘ Perhaps it is a happy accident, 
count, that brings us face to face, 
before I go any further.’ 

‘Pray pardon me, your excel- 
lency, I am pressed for time.’ 

‘I have but a few words to say 
to you, and they are sufficiently im- 
portant for you to grant me a short 
hearing.’ 

‘There appears much at stake, 
then ?’ 

‘Your henour, count—nothing 
less.’ 

‘My honour !’ 

‘Pardon me if, in my straight- 
forwardness, I come at once to the 
point. You are keeping up secret 
communications with Denmark.’ 

‘Sir! 

‘I know it; and you are work- 
ing on the mind of the king to in- 
duce him to maintain peace.’ 

‘I will answer you, without anger, 
that if I do work to obtain this 
result, I do so from personal con- 
viction, and that I do not think 
myself obliged to account to any 
one for my opinions.’ 

‘Consider, count; there is yet 
time. For the last time, I propose 
to you to join me frankly in the 
interests of our country. Reflect 
well before refusing me. Do not 
forget that it requires but a day— 
nay, a minute—to overthrow the 
most carefully-projected combina- 
tions, the most exalted positions, 
the most solid fortunes.’ 

Sparre beckoned a servant to 
come near. Taking the treaty from 
his portfolio, he held it for a mo- 
ment unfolded before Piper. 

‘Sir Councillor, this is my an- 
swer. Lunden,’ continued he, 
addressing himself to the groom, 
‘to horse, and let these despatches 
be in the Danish ambassador’s 
hands before another hour.’ 
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With a deep bow and a sardonic 
smile he left Piper standing mo- 
tionless, a prey to intense astonish- 
ment, expressed only by a stupe- 
fied silence. 

Indignation and anger, however, 
soon made an end of the council- 
lor’s meditation. He looked at 
the door through which the states- 
man had vanished, and in a voice, 
heard throughout the hall, cried 
after him, 

‘Go, wretched traitor—go and 
carry Sweden’s disgrace to our ene- 
mies! But I swear you shall not 
reap the fruits of it.’ 

The exclamation startled ayoung 
guard, who, isolated in a corner of 
the apartment, to abandon himself 
to reflections which, to judge from 
the expression of his face, must 
have been melancholy enough, had 
not lost a word of the above-re- 
ported conversation. 

Piper neither noticed the inci- 
dent nor the hurry with which the 
soldier took up his arms and 
bounded out of the room. His 
mind too occupied to heed what 
was passing around him, he rapidly 
took his way to the sa/on, where they 
told him he would find the king. 

When the gentlemen of the lat- 
ter’s suite had risen from the table 
to retire, Christine had followed 
theirexample ; but ignorant whether 
etiquette commanded her to stay 
or to go, she hesitated what to do, 
when Charles caught her hand and 
gently forced her back into the 
seat she had occupied at his side. 

‘Do you wish to leave me by 
myself, Christine? You are surely 
not afraid of a ¢éte-d-téte with me ?” 

‘Oh, no, sire. Besides, it would 
not be the first. And something 
else I recollect. You told me 
yesterday that when you came here 
we should chat in a friendly way. 
With all these people near us it 
was quite impossible.’ 

‘You are right; but now that 
they are gone it is much easier.’ 
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‘We can talk more freely.’ 

‘I can open my heart to you.’ 

‘And if you have any trouble, 
my friendship can console you. 

‘Friendship! always friendship ! 
The word is very dull and insig- 
nificant, Christine,’ said Charles, 
rising and fixing one of his burning 
looks upon her. 

‘Good heavens! what is the 
matter, sire? What ails you? You 
quite frighten me.’ 

‘Think you that I can remain 
satisfied with this cold feeling of 
friendship? Is there naught in 
your heart but indifference? It is 
love in mine, Christine—love for 
you—and it is loveI want in return.’ 

Every word that had been spoken 
during the meal suddenly came 
back to Christine’s mind. His 
meaning was at once understood 
by her. Blushing with shame and 
indignation, she wanted to fly. 

‘ Leave me—oh, leave me ! she 
exclaimed, trying to disengage her- 
self from his embrace. ‘ You have 
cruelly deceived me! I pray you 
to let me go?’ 

‘ No, you shall not go!’ 

‘If you advance another step, 
sire, I call for help ! 

‘There is no one here who will 
dare answer the call.’ 

Once more he seized Christine’s 
hand. Before he had time to carry 
it to his lips she drew it away: it 
rose in the air, anda slap, rudely 
applied, fell on the royal cheek. 

At the same instant the door 
opened, and Councillor Piper ap- 
peared. 

Charles had grown pale under 
the energetic reminder of Christine. 
His first impulse was anger; but 
at the unexpected sight of the man 
before whom, more than any other, 
he feared to have to blush, the 
fumes of the wine vanished com- 
pletely. Instantly he stopped, con- 
fused, his head bowed down with 
shame. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Piper 
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coldly. ‘I thought to find the 
King of Sweden here.’ 

With this he turned round to go. 

* Stay, Sir Councillor !’ exclaimed 
Charles ; ‘ your pupil has not alto- 
gether forgotten your lessons yet ; 
he thanks you for the one you have 
just given him. And now, what is 
your errand? Speak, it is the king 
who is listening.’ 

Piperunfolded an unsealed letter, 
which he presented to the king 
without saying a word. It bore the 
address of the Danish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Copenhagen, 
with the heading ‘ Private and con- 
fidential.’ 

‘It is the handwriting of the 
ambassador. How comes this do- 
cument in your possession?’ asked 
Charles, surprised. 

‘My suspicions had been a- 
roused,’ replied Piper, ‘and it is 
not more difficult to bribe a courier 
than to bribe a minister. Read, 
sire.’ 

Charles read : 


* Excellency,—Our affairs begin 
to assume a more favourable turn. 
Everything leads me to believe that 
we shall succeed in lulling the 
young Swedish lion to sleep. Count 
Sparre, impatient to gain his pro- 
mised earldom of Delmenhorst, 
has already succeeded in filling the 
king’s mind with projected amours ; 
and, thanks to this powerful auxi- 
liary, I hope to send you soon the 
official news of the conclusion of a 
treaty which, placing a check upon 
the aggrandisement of Sweden, 
shall at the same time consolidate 
the glory and grandeur of Den- 
mark—’ 


Charles could read no further. 
His face became livid, his utter- 
ance choked with passion; his 
hands kept violently crumpling the 
letter. Prostrated with this out- 
burst, he sank into a chair despair- 
ingly. 


‘Too late, too late! I have 
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signed the treaty,’ was all he could 
repeat for a few moments. 

‘It is true, sire,’ suddenly inter- 
rupted a guard, presenting himself 
in the opening of the door, his 
uniform in disorder, his forehead 
covered with perspiration, holding 
in one hand a portfolio; ‘but you 
are the master still, to take back 
your signature, and here it is.’ 

The guard was Rozen. 

‘Come forward,’ said Piper 
quickly. 

‘Can it be true ? exclaimed the 
king, eagerly clutching the port- 
folio. ‘Yes,’ continued he, in a 
profoundly moved tone, ‘here it 
is, this infamous treaty! And to 
think that my name is at the bot- 
tom of this piece of meanness and 
injustice ! Oh, what a lesson, what 
a lesson ! 

‘ How comes this paper in your 
possession ? asked the old man of 
Rozen. 

‘Nothing more simple, your ex- 
cellency. I unwillingly overheard 
your conversation with Count 
Sparre. It was not a very difficult 
thing to overtake his messenger. 
My sword has done the rest.’ 

Suiting the action to his last 
words, as if cutting down an ima- 
ginary foe, Christine perceived that 
his hand was wrapt in a handker- 
chief. With one bound she was 
at his side. 

‘You are wounded, Rozen 

Rozen turned his head, vouch- 
safing no answer. 

‘Rozen,’ said the king, ‘ your 
action is a noble one. I wish to 
reward it in an equally noble 
manner.’ 

‘It is useless, sire; you owe me 
nothing.’ 

Charles looked at him with sur- 
prise. 

‘I have acquitted myself of a 
debt to my country,’ continued the 
young guardsman. ‘I have done 
nothing for the king.’ 

‘Whosoeverserves Sweden serves 
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me. I wish to know the reward 
you desire.’ 

‘One only, sire. Grant me leave 
to quit the service.’ 

‘ Are you in earnest ? 

* Quite, your majesty. Two mo- 
tives induced me to become a 
soldier: my love for the king, and 
the hope of bringing an honoured 
sword as a dowry to my betroth- 
ed. Ihave no longer a betrothed ; 
for the king has robbed me of 
her.’ 

Rozen’s voice was scarcely au- 
dible ; big tears, enlarged by the 
attempt to repress them, glistened 
in his eyes. 

‘ Those who have told you this 
have lied, Rozen,’ gravely said 
Councillor Piper. ‘Christine has 
never for one moment ceased to 
be worthy of you.’ 

‘Oh, if it were but true! But 
no! I have heard too much. 
Valets and grooms, guards and 
gentlemen, they were all agreed ; 
and their cruel jests remain there, 
in my heart, like a weight that is 
bearing me down, that will kill me 
in the end.’ 

‘But wilt thou take my word? 
asked Christine. 

‘Thy word! And yet till now 
I should have deemed it sac- 
rilege not to have believed it. 
Thy word, Christine! Look but 
at the king: look at his blushes, 
at his downcast eyes, then tell me 
if I can believe him ! 

Charles took a step towards 
Rozen. 

‘Yes, brother, thou mayst. I 
swear it on my honour. There is 
but one guilty here. It is I. 
In a moment of forgetfulness, 
brought on by intoxication, I com- 
promised the welfare of mycountry, 
I offended virtue, and betrayed 
friendship. But I shall surround 
Sweden with so much glory and 
Christine with so much respect that 
I will force them both to forget my 
error. As for thee, Rozen,’ he con- 
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tinued, holding out his 
wouldst thou—’ 

‘Do not finish, sire,’ cried Ro- 
zen, falling on hisknees; ‘and thou, 
Christine, wilt thou forgive me for 
a moment of suspicion ?” 


hand, 


Va 


AN hour after this scene, and in 
the same spot where it had taken 
place, Charles XII., surrounded by 
the whole of his suite, with the 
exception of Count Sparre, pro- 
nounced, amidst a deep silence, 
the following words : 


{59 

‘Gentlemen, we return to Stock- 
holm immediately, whence we shall 
start shortly to open our first cam- 
paign. I hope that you will dis- 
tinguish yourselves ; and, with the 
help of God, I mean to set you the 
example. But before entering upon 
my new career, and to inaugurate 
it worthily, I declare that I renounce 
for ever the fair sex, who govern 
us, and wine, that deprives us 0 
our senses. Glory be my mistress 
henceforth; and no fumes shall 
intoxicate me but the smoke of the 
cannon !’ 
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No. II, THE PETULANT BEE. 


——~>——- 


A wee little birdie was perched on a tree, 
And the words that she uttered were ‘ twit-a-twit-twee,’ 
And though it went on the best part of a day, 
No words but this ‘ twit-a-twit-twee’ would she say ; 
She twit-a-twit-twee’d when the sun was on high, 
She twit-a-twit-twee’d when ’twas time for bye-bye. 
Twit-a-twit-twee, twit-a-twit-twee, 
How tired the poor little birdie must be ! 


The morrow she sat on the very same tree, 

And twittered exactly the same twit-a-twee ; 

Till a big bumble-bee came buzzing about— 

She would stop all that twit-a-twit-tweeing, no doubt. 

So she said to the little wee birdie, ‘ Now come, 

Don’t you think if you tried you could manage a hum? 
‘T wit-a-twit-twee, twit-a-twit-twee, 
What a very monotonous bird you must be 


But then to the bee did the birdie reply, 

As she gazed on the former with moistening eye, 

‘It’s quite a fool's errand this one you have come, 

For you cannot twitter, and I cannot hum ; 

Let’s be kind to each other's small failings, dear bee— 

For example, your hum and my twit-a-twit-twee.’ 
And in spite of the words of the petulant bee, 
The birdie continued her twit-a-twit-twee. 


GORDON CAMPBELL. 





THE OLD CLOCK OF STRASBURG, AND THE 
STORY OF ITS MAKER. 


—~——_ 


AN unpublished philosopher (alas, 
the world but rarely knows aught 
of its greatest men!) has de- 
fined history as a huge fabric of 
fiction, reared upon a sparse sub- 
stratum of but imperfectly stated 
and only half-understood facts, as 
a rule loosely and incongruously 
cemented together. The same 
definition will equally apply to 
what is termed story in a more re- 
stricted sense ; with this difference, 
perhaps, that in the latter the slen- 
der foundation of truth is still 
additionally underlaid and overlaid 
with romance. 


It was in July 1875, in the old 
cathedral of Strasburg. A motley 
group of tourists, of divers nation- 
alities, had gathered before the 
famous astronomical clock, listen- 
ing with flattering attention to the 
liberally feed verger’s explanatory 
description of that most marvellous 
piece of mechanism, which may 
fairly claim a prominent rank 
among the greatest wonders of the 
present age. 

Among this gathering of curious 
sightseers was a friend of mine from 
Liverpool, who had tracked me to 
my lair in the old imperial city ; 
and being eager to see everything, 
and to thoroughly know the ins and 
outs of everything, as he expressed 
it, but innocent of the least smat- 
tering of German, and not very 
much better off for French, had 
taken possession of me for the time 
of his stay there, to act as his 
guide, philosopher, and friend—and 
interpreter-general. 

It was chiefly in this latter ca- 


pacity that I had to act upon the 
occasion here specially detailed. 

The cicerone of the minster was 
aman of stately presence, looking 
every inch a Romish archbishop or 
Eastern prelate in disguise. His Ger- 
man was indeed more than slightly 
Alsatian, and his occasional lapses 
into French betrayed still more 
unmistakably the illiterate Stras- 
burger, suchas the charming system 
of French clerical education, under 
the supreme guidance of Bishop 
Andreas Ris, used to turn out in 
the olden times. But his truly pre- 
latial bearing in delivering his in- 
structive lecture, and the perfect 
ease and precision with which every 
detail—historic, scientific, and me- 
chanical—was marshalled forth by 
him, impressed me much. 

I hope that the subjoined brief 
summary of this lecture will not 
prove altogether uninteresting to 
the reader. 

As early as the middle of the 
fourteenth century the Strasburg 
minster could boast of an astro- 
nomical clock. Bishop Berthold 
of Bucheck, the builder of the 
chapel of St. Catherine, which con- 
tains his own tomb, had towards 
the end of his long episcopate, in 
1352, three years after the ravages 
of the black plague in 1349,” in- 


* The lamentable superstition of the 
Christian inhabitants of Strasburg attributed 
this fearful disease to the Jews, who were 
blindly accused of poisoning the wells, and 
two thousand unhappy Israelites were, with 
true medizeval cruelty, burnt alive in their 
own churchyard ; the bishop, who yet was 
sufficiently enlightened to order an astrono- 
mical clock, making no adequate exertion 
to save the wretched victims from this hor- 
rible fate. 
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structed a great mechanical artist 
of the period, whose name has not 
been handed down to posterity, to 
make an astronomical clock for 
the cathedral. The artist finished 
his work in two years, in 1354, 
under Bishop Berthold’s successor, 
John of Lichtenberg. 

This clock was fixed to the wall 
facing the present one. It was en- 
closed in a wooden framework. It 
was divided into three parts, of 
which the lower exhibited a uni- 
versal calendar, the central part 
being occupied by an astrolabe, 
and the upper division by figures 
of the three Magi, or wise men 
from the East, and the Virgin 
Mary, carved in wood. At the 
stroke of every hour the Magi in- 
clined themselves before the Virgin ; 
the mechanism which moved them 
setting in motion at the same time 
a sweetly harmonious chime, whilst 
a mechanical cock, perched on the 
top, gave a loud crow and flapped 
his wings. 

The old clock of the three Magi, 
as it was called, came to a final 
stoppage in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. 

About the middle of the six- 
teenth century the fathers of the 
city of Strasburg resolved to have 
a new clock made in its stead ; and 
three learned mathematicians— 
Michael Herr, Christian Herlin, 
and Nicholas Prugner—were charg- 
ed with planning the work. 

It would appear, however, that 
these three sages must have been 
lacking somewhat in a competent 
knowledge of mechanics, as they 
failed to produce a practicable 
design. It was more than twenty 
years after, in 1570, that Herlin’s 
pupil, Conrad Dasypodius, suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the task 
in which his predecessors had 
failed. The execution of this 
famous mathematician’s design was 
confided to the brothers Isaac and 
Josiah Habrecht, of Schaffhause, 
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and a fellow-towsman of theirs, 
Tobias Stimmer; the two former 
undertaking the mechanical con- 
struction of the clock, the latter 
the paintings and general orna- 
mentation. 

The construction of this mar- 
vellous masterpiece of the me- 
chanical art of the sixteenth century 
took full four years. It was finished 
in 1574, and kept going, with occa- 
sional slight repairs, till the year 
1789, when it finally came to a full 
stop, along with another still more 
wonderful piece of mechanism, the 
old régime in France, to wit. 

Several earnest attempts were 
made, especially after 1815, to 
restore Habrecht’s wonderful clock ; 
but they all ended in failure, until 
at last, in 1838, the municipality 
of Strasburg resolved to give carte 
blanche to an eminent mechanician 
and clockmaker, Mr. Schwilgué, a 
native of the town, and to vote 
freely the required funds. 

Mr. Schwilgué began his arduous 
task by a most careful, minute, 
and intelligent study of the won- 
drous wheelwork and complex me- 
chanism of the old clock. He soon 
came to the conclusion that, having 
due regard more especially to the 
vast strides in advance which astro- 
nomical science had made since 
the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, all attempts to repair and 
restore the old clock must neces- 
sarily end in unsatisfactory patch- 
work ‘at the best. He made up 
his mind, therefore, to remove the 
old mechanism altogether, and 
make an entirely new clock instead, 
retaining only the fine case of the 
old work, with its charming paint- 
ings and ornamentation, which, 
however, had to undergo thorough 
repair and renovation. The little 
statuettes of the old clock were 
replaced by articulated movable 
figures, and the twelve Apostles 
were added to them. 

Mr. Schwilgu¢é found it by no 
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means an easy task to lodge the 
largely increased bulk of his new 
mechanism within the limited space 
of the old case, and to make the 
old signs and indications to accord 
with the movements of his new 
clockwork. But the most cursory 
inspection of the clock and its 
mechanism shows how completely 
he has succeeded, even beyond all 
fair expectation. He began his 
marvellous work on the 24th June 
1838, and finished it at the end of 
1842. 

The great artist has substituted 
a perpetual calendar for Habrecht’s 
old one, adding the movable 
feasts, in accordance with their 
connection with Easter or Advent 
Sunday. This calendar, which 
forms a ring round a disc or dial 
some thirty feet in circumference, 
occupies the central section of the 
lower division of the clock. At 
midnight of the 31st December it 
regulates itself (for the new year) 
for arevolution of 365 or 366 days, 
even the suppression of the cen- 
tenary bissextile days being pro- 
vided for. In fact the whole com- 
plex wheelwork is self-regulating. 
The disc or dial, surrounded by 
the perpetual calendar, shows the 
eclipses of the sun and moon, cal- 
culated for all time to come. On 
one side Apollo points withan arrow 
to the date and the corresponding 
name of the saint of the day; on the 
opposite side stands the figure of 
Diana, the goddess of night. The 
section on the left contains the 
mechanism which works the eccle- 
siastical computation, with all its 
indications ; the section on the 
right, the mechanism of the solar 
and lunar equations. Above the 
calendar there issues every day 
from a niche the mythological 
divinity of the day, seated in a 
chariot: Apollo on Sunday, Diana 
on Monday, Mars on Tuesday, 
Mercury on Wednesday, Jupiter 
on Thursday, Venus on Friday, 
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and Saturnus on Saturday. A little 
higher up a dial is placed marking 
the mean time, in hours and quar- 
ters, with two genii, one seated on 
each side, the one striking the 
first stroke of every quarter, the 
other turning over the hour-glass 
in his hand at the last stroke of the 
last quarter of every hour. Then 
follows an orrery, after the Coper- 
nican system, showing the revolu- 
tions of the seven visible planets 
round the sun; and above this a 
starred celestial globe, indicating 
the true phases of the moon. 

Above this is a niche, in which 
four figures, representing the several 
ages of life, revolve round the 
skeleton image of Death, placed 
in the centre. Childhood strikes 
the first quarter, Youth the second, 
Manhood the third, and Old Age 
the last. Death strikes the hour. 

In the highest niche stands the 
image of the Saviour. At the hour 
of noon the twelve Apostles pass 
bowing before Him; He lifts up 
His hands to bless them. St. Peter 
closes the apostolic procession. 
Whilst he is passing, the mechani- 
cal cock placed on the top of the 
case flaps his wings and crows three 
times. (I remember reading how 
little David Copperfield in church 
used to ponder in his child’s brain 
over the inscription on the me- 
morial scroll of a defunct parish- 
ioner, which stated that the deceased 
had long borne sore affliction, and 
that physicians had been in vain ; 
and how the boy wondered whether 
the Copperfield family physician 
had been called in, and whether 4e 
also had been in vain; and if so, 
how he liked to be reminded of it 
every Sunday. Now here we have 
St. Peter reminded every day of 
his craven denial ofthe Lord Christ, 
which certainly would seem rather 
unforgiving and cruel to the prince 
of the Apostles.) 

The turret to the left, which con- 
tains the weights, shows in the 
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lowest compartment the portrait 
of the great maker of the clock, 
Schwilgué ; in the compartment a- 
bove, the image of Copernicus; and 
higher up still, the Muse Urania. 

At the foot of the case stands a 
celestial globe, calculated for the 
latitude of Strasburg. The clock 
is wound up every eight days. The 
whole of the old clockwork is now 
deposited in the chapel of the 
Frauenhaus, or Our Lady’s House, 
an old building on the Schlossplatz, 
opposite the cathedral. 

I have said that the matter of 
the verger’s lecture, and the man- 
ner in which he delivered it, im- 
pressed me much. I need hardly 
add, then, that I paid the greatest 
attention to every word, for which 
there was still another reason—to 
wit, that I had to do the interpre- 
tation thereof for the benefit of my 
Liverpool friend and a number of 
English tourists standing around. 
I felt then, naturally, that I was put 
upon my mettle. I did my best ac- 
cordingly, and I really thought that 
I was grandly acquitting myself. 
Judge, then, of my indignant sur- 
prise when, at the most interesting 
parts of my interpretation, I found 
my words repeatedly greeted by 
an audible ironical chuckle, pro- 
ceeding from the direction of Bishop 
Werner's statue, opposite the clock. 

When I at last turned round 
affronted, I saw standing near the 
said statue a tallish gentlemanly 
person, who was looking in our 
direction, openly displaying the 
sneering smile which was playing 
round the corners of his mouth. 

By this time the lecture had 
come to an end, however, and the 
usual contingent of natives had 
come flocking in to witness the 
general movement of the figures at 
noon. The crowd separated metem- 
porarily from my Liverpool friend. 

Two or three minutes before the 
stroke of twelve the verger cried 
out a salutary warning against pick- 
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pockets to the assembled specta- 
tors. 

‘Meine Herre und Dame,’ he 
said, in Alsatian German, ‘nehme 
Se Sich ftir dene Daschediebe in 
Acht!’ adding in Alsatian French, 
‘ Messeer et metames, brenez carte 
& fos boches !’ 

As the verger was at the time 
looking somewhat markedly in my 
direction, I felt moved to glance 
sharply around me, withan involun- 
tary protective motion of my hands 
to my pockets, when I perceived 
standing quite close to me the same 
gentleman whom I had detected 
sneering so unbecomingly at my 
interpretation of the verger’s lecture 
on the clock. He also seemed to 
be shrinking back from me for a 
moment; but he immediately re- 
covered his composure, and re- 
sumed his position close by my 
side, muttering half aloud to him- 
self, ‘Cantabit vacuuscoram latrone 
viator ’—leaving it somehow pleas- 
ingly doubtful whether he looked 
upon me as the empty pocket or 
the pickpocket in the classic quo- 
tation. 

When the great noonday per- 
formance of the clock was over, 
and we had come out of the ca- 
thedral, my Liverpool friend left 
me to get some books at Triibner’s 
library at the corner of the Kramer- 
gasse and Miinsterplatz (Mercers 
Street and Minster Place). I crossed 
over to the university to go to the 
reading-room, when I found myself 
suddenly face to face with the same 
sneering gentleman I had had occa- 
sion twice to mark in the cathedral. 
On the impulse of the moment I 
accosted him, with a courteous re- 
quest that he would perhaps kindly 
inform me what, in my interpreta- 
tion of the verger’s descriptive lec- 
ture, had excited his derision. 

‘My dear sir,’ he replied, with 
most gentleman-like courtesy, ‘I 
humbly apologise for my apparent 
rudeness to you, which I beg you 
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to believe was quite unintentional 
on my part. My somewhat un- 
guarded demonstration of derision, 
of which I must admit you have 
just cause to complain, was cer- 
tainly not directed to your address. 
Indeed, if my imperfect knowledge 
of English may even at all entitle 
me to a critical judgment in the 
matter, I may aver, in perfect good 
faith, that your interpretation was 
most correct.’ (I bowed.) ‘It was 
the matter interpreted by you which 
made me laugh. I never can help 
laughing when I hear that quint- 
essentially-ignorant Church servi- 
tor, who shows the lions of our 
noble cathedral, parrot forth time 
after time the same stale old tale, 
which by constant practice he has 
at last managed to get by rote.’ 

‘ Rut if the tale, however old and 
stale, be only true, what can it 
matter whether it is intelligibly 
parroted or intelligently told ?” 

* Ay, there it is, my dear sir, pre- 
cisely : 7/it were only true. Only 
it is met true, you see. There is 
about as much fact in that fellow’s 
patter as there is spirit in twenty- 
water temperance grog ; and, what 
is worse still, there the simile ends, 
for the grog is made with pretty 
pure water at least, whereas the 
precious concoction served out in 
our cathedral as the “ true and au- 
thentic” history of the astronomical 
clock, which yet forms the most 
commanding item in the list of its 
marvels, is largely adulterated with 
the nauseous slime of bitter invidi- 
ous detraction from the just fame 
and glory of one of Strasburg’s 
greatest and, alas, most unfortunate 
sons. To listen to our would-be 
authorities upon the subject, one 
would believe that the grand old 
clockwork now deposited in Our 
Lady’s House over there’—point- 
ing to the ancient building on the 
Schlossplatz, known in Strasburg as 
the Frauenhaus, or CEuvre-Notre- 
Dame— had been actually devised 
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and designed by a committee of 
mathematicians; and that Isaac 
Habrecht had simply been a com- 
mon Schaffhausen mechanic, just 
sufficiently skilied and painstaking 
to be intrusted with the execution 
of the requisite wheel and other 
work from the designs supplied and 
placed before him by these learned 
men, who are paraded before the 
world as the real intellectual au- 
thors and constructors of the old 
clock; and that Schwilgué [or 
Schwilge, which is the true German 
patronymic of the deceased con- 
structor of the new clock] had pro- 
duced an entirely new and abso- 
lutely original marvel ofmechanism. 
Whereas the truth of the matter is 
that Isaac Habrecht, the greatest 
mechanical genius the world has 
seen these two thousand years,— 
the Archimedes of the sixteenth 
century of the Christian era,—was 
a noble son ofnoble old Argentorat, 
and the sole deviser and designer 
of his own momentous work ; and 
that Schwilgué, whose great merit 
and just fame as a mechanical 
artist I would be the last man to 
contest, has built his new clock 
almost entirely upon Habrecht’s 
old lines—to borrow an expressive 
term from naval architecture. So 
what think you of that by the side 
of the clumsy legend palmed upon 
you in the cathedral ?” 

The passionate energy of the 
man’s delivery, and the remarkably 
well-chosen words in which he ex- 
pressed himself (in the purest Ger- 
man), tended naturally to rivet my 
attention more closely upon him, 
and to make me scan his personal 
appearance with more searching 
scrutiny. 

I have already intimated that he 
was tallish—indeed, but for a slight 
stoop, and a habit he had of bend- 
ing his head forward, he might fairly 
have been called tall. He was of 
rather slight build and slender 
frame, with small feet and delicate 
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hands. His head was emphatically 
powerful, with lofty, expressive, 
though deeply furrowed brow, and 
square massive chin. His face was 
highly intellectual, with large, well- 
shaped, and wide-nostrilled nose, 
such as the first Bonaparte held to 
be the unmistakable mark of supe- 
rior mental capacity ; and his coun- 
tenance altogether would have been 
most attractive and pleasing but for 
that ugly settled sneer of deprecia- 
tion about his thin-lipped mouth, 
which had given me offence in the 
cathedral, and the mocking leer 
that would dart now and then from 
his fine dark eyes, jarring almost 
painfully with the shade of thought- 
ful sadness that hung over his mo- 
bile features. His hair had turned 
gray—not with age, clearly, for he 
could not be much more than forty. 
He was dressed with scrupulous 
neatness, albeit in threadbare attire. 

Although I took in these details 
in a few rapid glances, still there 
was a brief pause of silence. He 
looked at me half amused. I 
hastened to shape the fittest reply 
to his query which I thought I 
could manage on the spur of the 
moment. 

‘If, I began diffidently, ‘if your 
account of the matter—’ 

‘Ah, don’t! he interrupted me, 
with a good-natured smile—‘ don’t 
“if” me and “but” me, my dear sir. 
You are a stranger, and I ama child 
of Strasburg. Iassure you that whatI 
tell you is the simple truth. But 
far from me the wish to unsettle 
your trusting faith in our cathedral 
legends. I apologise once more.’ 

Here my Liverpool friend, who 
had finished his business at Triib- 
ner’s, came up to us. 

We had arranged to dine at 
Schroth’s, on the Schiffleutstaden. 

Now I had taken a liking to my 
new Strasburg acquaintance, in de- 
spite of his somewhat magisterial 
dogmatism and his sneering ways. 
The man interested me. So, after 
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a few words of explanation to my 
Liverpool friend, I ventured with- 
out preamble upon an extempore 
invitation to the good Strasburger 
to share the social meal with us, 
dwelling, by way of inducement, 
upon the pleasing fact that Schroth 
had the great Munich brewer Sedl- 
meier’s best Spade brew then ac- 
tually on tap. 

‘Ah,’ he replied, in very good 
English this time, to the Liverpud- 
lian’s delighted surprise, ‘there 
you have me. Bavarian beer is a 
temptation to me which I cannot 
resist. I verily believe it would 
lure me from paradise. So let us 
be moving. I know Schroth’s tap 
—there is nothing in Strasburg can 
come up to it.’ 

So on we went to the famed re- 
staurant, where the equality of the 
tables and fraternity of the board- 
ers rule supreme, and learned 
university professors and learning 
students, in sweet harmony inter- 
mingled, enjoy their substantial 
meal at something like ninepence- 
halfpenny per head, and quaff their 
Bavarian nectar at threepence the 
pint mug. Ah, that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson could but, with a spirit 
properly attuned to just apprecia- 
tion, watch the intelligent faces of 
these ‘ beer-bibbers,’ and gauge the 
vast extent and the immense depth 
of their mental labour and achieve- 
ments! Mayhap it would damp 
his fiery abstinence-crusading spirit, 
and he might perchance find that 
there is great truth in the old 
students’ song, Cerevisiam bibunt 
homines, animalia cetera fontes, &c. ; 
freely translated, ‘Let cattle swill 
water ; beer is the proper drink for 
man.’ 

We found the place crowded, and 
had to take our dinner by ourselves, 
in a little side room. Our new ac- 
quaintance proved a most charming 
table companion. He spoke Ger- 
man and French with equal purity 
and fluency, and although his Eng- 
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lish, in which language we were 
conversing at table, to suit my 
Liverpool friend, had a somewhat 
marked continental twang about it, 
he yet showed considerable theo- 
retical and practical knowledge of 
the language. He was full of anec- 
dote, and an excellent narrator. 
As my friend intended to leave for 
Colmar by the night train, to go 
on to Basel by the first train next 
morning, he courteously volunteered 
to show us in the afternoon over 
the cathedral and the Frauenhaus 
and the church of St. Thomas. 

He was a very different guide 
from the common ‘church officials’ 
and cvalets de place, to whose tender 
mercies we had hitherto been 
abandoned. His archzological lore 
was truly surprising, and every re- 
mark of his bespoke an acute criti- 
cal mind. His statements, though 
some of them certainly sounded 
most strange to our ears, were made 
in such evident good faith, and sup- 
ported by such convincing docu- 
mentary vouchers and _ historical 
and logical demonstrations of their 
truth, that it was difficult to deny 
them full credence. 

But when he laid his iconoclastic 
tongue upon the hallowed name 
and fame of great Erwin of Stein- 
bach, and his charming daughter 
Sabine, the lovely sculptress, I, for 
my part, could not refrain from in- 
terjecting my most emphatic and 
indignant protest against this at- 
tempted sacrilege. 

‘ Surely you cannot be in earnest, 
my dear sir,’ I cried; ‘reluctant 
though I must naturally feel to pit 
my very imperfect knowledge of all 
these matters against your undoubt- 
ed familiarity with them, I still will 
venture to stand up for Erwin of 
Steinbach and his daughter Sabine. 
Why, have we not just seen and 
admired Grass’s statues of the two, 
erected right and left before the 
southern porch, which she had 
done so much to adorn? Have we 
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not Longfellow telling us in the 
Golden Legend— 
** Elsie. Who built it? 

Prince Henry. A great master of his 

craft, Erwin von Steinbach. 

You see that statue, 
Fixing its joyous but deep-wrinkled eyes 
Upon the pillar of the angels yonder ? 
That is the image of the Master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child, Sabine. 

Elsie. How beautiful is the column that 

he looks at ! 

P. Henry. That, too, she sculptured. At 

the base of it 
Stand the Evangelists ; above their heads 
Four angels blowing upon marble trumpets, 
And over them the blessed Christ, sur- 
rounded 
By His attendant ministers, upholding 
The instruments of His passion.” 
And do not both Schadzus and 
Schilter tell us positively that the 
centre porch formerly bore this 
inscription— 
‘* Anno Domini 1277, in die Beati Urbani 

Hoc gloriosum opus inchoavit 

Magister Erwinus de Steinbach”— 
which was so brutally deleted by 
the French in 1682 ?” 

‘Here we have it, just as I ex- 
pected,’ replied our guide, with his 
habitual cynical sneer. ‘I knew that 
I should catch it for talking irreve- 
rently of our great cathedral myths ; 
only I must confess that I was not 
quite prepared for this avalanche of 
learned quotations so impetuously ° 
hurled at me. But may I venture, 
my dear sir, to remark that Long- 
fellow, excellent poet though he 
unquestionably is, is no authority 
on our cathedral antiquities; that 
Philip Grass, though a glorious 
artist, is not an archzologist, and 
that he executed those two statues 
simply because the fathers of our 
ancient city had thought fit to 
order them of him—at a very 
handsome price ; that Schade and 
Schilter were merely servile copy- 
ists, the latter taking his matter 
cut and dried from the former, who 
had himself taken it in the same 
fashion from the highly imaginative 
lucubrations of that inveterate old 
gossip, Daniel Specklin, who was, 
indeed, a most excellent architect, 
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but whose authority in historic and 
archeological matters is, in our 
present critical age, no longer held 
worth the value of the smallest 
coin current in the new German 
Empire? Why, the very inscription 
which you have quoted could never 
have figured on the centre porch, 
as it so happens that no place can 
be pointed out there where it could 
possibly have found room. The 
cathedral architect, Mr. Klotz, and 
a number of other well-known ex- 
perts, have settled this point, to 
the satisfaction of all rational 
people at least. True, Professor 
Adler, some five years ago, tried 
hard to revive this thoroughly 
apocryphal inscription, by coolly 
asserting that a fragment of it had 
been discovered in 1862 in the 
Frauenhaus. Had the learned 
professor taken the trouble to in- 
quire personally into the matter, 
and look at the “ fragment” with 
his own eyes, he would at once 
have seen that the fragment in 
question referred to the following 
inscription, which, according to 
Schade, or rather to his “ original,” 
Daniel Specklin, was placed on 
the baluster of the choir : 
**M.CCC.XVI. A&dificavit hoc opus 
Magister Erwin.” 
And a closer examination would 
soon have shown him that the 
said fragment is simply a clumsy 
forgery, bearing all the palzologi- 
cal marks of a poor imitation of 
the writing of the fourteenth cen- 
tury manufactured in the sixteenth. 
On our next visit to the Frauen- 
haus I will demonstrate this to 
you ad oculos. Iam sure you will 
not be long in doubt about the 
matter when you see the bungling 
abbreviations adopted in this pre- 
cious would-be fragment, which 
actually runs in this strange fa- 
shion, 
“ Edificav, h. op, Magr. Erwin,” 


Daniel Specklin is also the sole 


authority for the name Steinbach, 
so unaccountably given by him to 
Master Erwin, of Strasburg, who 
certainly did not belong to the Al- 
satian family of the Steinbachs, nor 
come from Mayence, nor from 
Steinbach in Baden, although a 
number of amiable enthusiasts 
have actually erected a fine monu- 
ment there to the great Strasburg 
architect; nay, an inspired French 
antiquary, one Gérard, has lately 
tried to transmogrify the honest 
German into a Frenchman— 
Hervé de Pierrefonds !—which is 
truly delightful. But how was 
Specklin led to the invention of 
this name of Steinbach? you will 
ask me. This opens another branch 
of the subject—the very question 
of the existence of Erwin’s suppo- 
sititious daughter Sabine, to wit. 
One of the statues of the Apostles, 
formerly in the southern porch, but 
destroyed in the year II. of the 
great French Republic, is stated 
to have borne the following in- 
scription : 
‘* Gra divine pietatis ades, to, Savina 

De Petra Dura p. qiia sii facta figura,” 
interpreted by the poor bunglers 
who have so impertinently med- 
dled with this matter, “ The grace 
of divine mercy stand by Sabine of 
Steinbach, by whom I, this statue, 
have been made.” Now era 
dura means Hartenstein, vof Stein- 
bach [ Hardstone, not Stonebrook] ; 
yet this is the sole discoverable 
authority upon which the name 
Steinbach rests! And as for Sa- 
bine herself, if there ever really 
existed a sculptress of that name 
—which is more than doubtful— 
she surely could never have been 
Master Erwin’s daughter. If she 
was connected in any way of close 
relationship with the architect 
of the cathedral, she must have 
been his grandmother ; for all our 
great archzological authorities are 
fully agreed that the remaining 
groups, &c., now attributed to the 
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chisel of a sculptress Sabine— 
notably the two figures symbolical 
respectively of the Christian Church 
and the Jewish Synagogue—date 
from the commencement to the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 
When occasion serves I will also 
show you ample documentary evi- 
dence in the archives of the Frauen- 
haus, in the Ziser Donationum, and 
in the archives of the Lower Rhine 
and others, that Master Erwin never 
had a daughter at all, nor had any 
of his three sons; and his grand- 
son, Johannes Winlinusor Werlinus, 
the son of Erwin II., and the last 
of the Erwin line of architects, had 
no daughter of the name of Sabine. 
All these statements of mine are 
plain dry facts, my dear sir, how- 
ever startling they may appear to 
you. English and American tour- 
ists are unfortunately, as a rule, 
lamentably deficient in the critical 
faculty, and are therefore over-apt 
to believe almost blindfold any 
tale placed before them with some 
show or assumption of authority. 
If you still think you have any 
reason to doubt the correctness of 
my statements, you can easily settle 
the matter by applying to Professor 
Kraus, Professor Schmidt, and, in 
fact, to any of our rea//y learned 
authorities here. I am sure they 
will all of them unhesitatingly bear 
me out in all my averments. 

‘ Pinchbeck, if kept properly fur- 
bished up, may pass for gold so 
long as it is not subjected to the 
test of specific gravity or resistance 
to the action of acids. So the most 
foolish and absurd “historic” in- 
ventions may for ages be accepted 
as facts until sharp and unsparing 
criticism lays hold of them, when 
they collapse like burst bladders. 
Look at the early history of Rome, 
which was sucked in like honey by 
generation upon generation, until 
Niebuhr came todemolish it. Look 
at the legend of William Tell, 
which triumphantly kept the field 
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for some five centuries, until it was 
conclusively shown that there never 
was a Tell to shoot off his tyranni- 
cide arrow ; nor figured there, at the 
alleged time at least, among the 
Hapsburg governors of the Swiss 
districts a Herman Gesler von 
Bruneck to be shot at by the im- 
aginary patriot. The same hap- 
pens to be the case with the legend 
of Erwin’s daughter, Sabine of Stein- 
bach. Q.E.D.’ 

Here our voluble friend, who 
had run off his didactic diatribe 
like a reel of silk, barely stopping 
now and then to take breath, and 
with a wealth of gesticulation which 
argued no inconsiderable admix- 
ture of French blood in his veins, 
came to a temporary pause. 

Ere I could take advantage of 
this pause to edge in a few words 
of my own, my Liverpool friend, 
who had throughout listened to the 
speaker in a kind of rapt semi- 
trance, seized his hand and shook 
it warmly, loudly and emphatically 
declaring himself a fully convinced 
convert to our learned and elo- 
quent archzologist’s anti-Sabine 
preachings, and avowing his deter- 
mination to let every acquaintance 
of his know that this pretended 
renowned sculptress was a mere 
supposititious character ; in short, 
a medizval myth, which it was a 
shame to palm upon confiding 
tourists ; ‘and I am so glad,’ he 
cried, ‘ to have made youracquaint- 
ance, sir, to set me right; and I 
am the more sorry that I must 
leave here to-night. But happily 
we have still three full hours to the 
good, which we cannot put to 
better use, I opine, than to crack 
a few bottles of the best Alsatian 
wine. We—my friend there’ (point- 
ing tome) ‘and I—were yesternight 
at a place quite near here where 
the article is to be got prime, and 
Ostend oysters can be had. So 
come along, my dear sir; talking 
is a pursuit which much tends to 
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parch the human clay. Let's go 
there to moisten it. After a deep, 
deep draught of Upper Alsatian 
you will be all the better able to 
convince my friend here, who is 
naturally a most obstinate Thomas, 
I can tell you.’ 

The invitation being thankfully 
accepted, a few minutes later saw 
us seated round a cosy small table 
at Schott’s in the new fish-market, 
with a plentiful supply of Ostend 
oysters before us, at about sixteen- 
pence English the dozen, and a 
couple of bottles of the best Kit- 
terle wine, which our new Stras- 
burg friend solemnly adjured us to 
set about discussing in a thought- 
ful spirit suited to the half-joyous, 
half-melancholy nature of our first 
accidental meeting, which we did 
most laudably, to the tune of three 
bottles among the three of us. This 
would have been a bottle per man 
of one of the heaviest and most 
captious wines it has ever been my 
good fortune to come across in the 
course of a long life, but that our 
Strasburg friend, with a tender re- 
gard clearly for our health and 
comfort, generously absorbed more 
than two bottles to his own share, 
thus leaving less than half a bottle 
for each of us to drink; amply 
sufficient, however, for our less 
seasoned organisation to attune 
the Liverpudlian to the melting 
mood, and make me pertinaciously 
exacting to know what, leaving 
Sabine of Steinbach entirely out of 
the question, our great archzologi- 
cal authority could possibly ad- 
duce in justification of his sarcastic 
sneer at my enthusiastic burst in 
honour and vindication of the 
great Erwin of Steinbach. I ad- 
dressed, then, a somewhat peremp- 
tory demand to him to this 
effect. 

‘ My dear sir,’ replied the good 
Strasburger, with the most perfect 
self-possession and good-nature, 
and, in fact, with increasing rather 


than waning soberness of diction 
and gesture—‘ my dear sir, I per- 
ceive, to my great regret, that you 
must have altogether misconceived 
or misconstrued my critical stric- 
tures, zof upon the great Erwin 
of Strasburg, and his son Johannes, 
and his grandson Johannes Wis- 
linus, son of Erwin II. and nephew 
of the first Johannes—the glorious 
succession of architects to whom 
the conception of the magnificent 
west front of our noble cathedral 
is due—but upon the absurd tra- 
dition which would foolishly as- 
cribe the design and construction 
of the gigantic work of centuries 
to three generations of men ; and 
—I beg you will not be offended 
with me for telling you so—in a 
great measure also, upon your extra- 
ordinary burst of enthusiasm anent 
“ Erwin of Steinbach’s truly mar- 
vellous filigree-work in stone of 
the steeple and spire of the north- 
ern tower.” 

‘It is this gross injustice to other 
men, perhaps not less great than 
Erwin, which always excites my 
ire. 
‘I think I have disposed suffi- 
ciently of the flimsy foundation on 
which alone the name of Steinbach 
rests; and I am convinced you 
will not quarrel with me for calling 
our great architect simply Erwin 
of Strasburg. 

‘ That the first Erwin and his two 
successors in the building were 
architects of towering genius no- 
body will ever venture to contest ; 
but it is going a very considerable 
way beyond fact to assert that Erwin 
was the first to introduce the pure 
grand old Gothic style. It would 
lead us too far here were I to enter 
into an exhaustive discussion of 
the architectural styles of the seve- 
ral parts of the cathedral, dating 
from the beginning of the twelfth 
century up to 1277, when we find 
Erwin make his first appearance 
on the scene. But you may take 
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my word for it, that an important 
part of the building, constructed in 
the purest old Gothic style, was 
indubitably erected in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and 
even at an earlier period. The 
nave was completed* in the year 
1275 by Conrad Oleymann, who 
certainly was not inferior in any 
way to Erwin, and yet whom 
nobody now seems to have ever 
heard of. It is only quite recently 
that the original document, bearing 
date 1274, has turned up, in which 
Oleymann figures as ‘ architect 
and workmaster of the cathedral.’ 
Again, in another document, dated 
1277, we find the same title affixed 
to his name; and it is a moot 
question whether Erwin, who had 
worked under the great master, 
did not, in a measure at least, 
adopt Oleymann’s original plan 
for the erection of the two towers. 

‘ Now anent the beautiful “ fili- 
gree” work of the steeple and spire 
on the north tower, neither Erwin 
nor his descendants can by any 
stretch of the imagination be any- 
how or anyway connected with the 
conception and design of these 
marvels of architecture. The name 
of the genius who conceived the 
plan of the pyramid and spire of 
the northern tower remains yet 
unknown. All that can be relied 
upon with some degree of certainty 
is that the brothers Junker of 
Prague had a considerable share 
in the construction of the steeple, 
and that John Hiiltz of Cologne 
was, in the year 1429, engaged by 
the fathers of the Argentine city to 
complete the great work, and fin- 
ished the spire ten years after, lay- 
ing thelaststone on the 24thofJune 
1439. More than two hundred 
years later on, in 1654, this spire 
was destroyed by lightning, and the 


* The Lectionarium of Wolfenbiittel even 
tells us that the whole fabric of the cathe- 
dral was completed with the exception of 
the two front towers. 
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present spire was afterwards erected 
instead by the great Heckler, 
whose name certainly ought to 
rank very high among the con- 
structors of the cathedral, but is 
barely ever mentioned, except 
among learned archeologists. I 
pledge myselfto give you to-morrow 
all the promised proofs and vouch- 
ers in support of the truth of every 
statement I have made. I will 
then also tell you the true story of 
the unfortunate Isaac Habrecht, 
presuming always, of course, that 
you feel inclined to listen to it, 
and likewise, of course, leaving 
you at perfect liberty to grant or 
withhold your belief in the truth 
of the story ; though, just to show 
you that I may, in a measure, 
claim a prescriptive right to nar- 
rate it, I beg to give you my name 
—Balthasar Blank.’* 

Here he looked at me with a 
most melancholy air. As there 
seemed to be nothing whatever in 
the name to excite my special at- 
tention or wonderment, I looked 
at him somewhat puzzled, stam- 
mering in a rather confused way 
that I was happy to hear it, but 
must confess that I felt altogether 
unable to connect the name any- 
how with the story of the clock- 
maker of Strasburg. 

‘Indeed !’ he cried, with his ha- 
bitual sneer. ‘ Well, sure I ought 
to have known as much. Ve 
Jama, nec infamia! Never mind. 
When I have told you the story 
to-morrow you will see the con- 
nection. But time is on the wing, 
gentlemen. If you, sir’ (turning to 
my Liverpool friend), ‘ wish to make 
sure of your departure by the 10.28 
to Colmar, you had better leave 


* There being several collateral branches 
of this family extant to the present day, 
bearing all of them the same patronymic, I 
feel bound to suppress the name here, as 
the story (whether true or false) reflects most 
unfavourably upon one of the chief members 
of the family living in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. 
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this gay and festive scene at once. 
Iam glad indeed to have made 
your most agreeable acquaintance, 
and sincerely hope that we may 
meet again. I wish you a prosper- 
ous journey and a happy return 
home. You, sir’ (turning to me), 
‘will find me to-morrow at 2 P.M. 
in the Felsenkeller, in the Lange- 
strasse. Farewell and good-night.’ 

With this our eccentric acquaint- 
ance sighed, finished the rest of 
the third bottle of Kitterle, looked 
at the empty glass in an abstracted 
mood, sighed again more deeply, 
warmly shook hands with us, bid- 
ding us once again farewell and 
good-night, and took his departure. 

I saw my friend off at about 
half-past ten; then, on my way 
home, I called in at Gutowski’s 
Bierhalle, in the Brandgasse, where 
I might expect to meet certain 
learned professors, to whose testi- 
mony my new archeological ac- 
quaintance had so confidently ap- 
pealed. I was in luck’s way, 
finding there several of the highest 
acknowledged authorities on the 
subject of the cathedral and its 
origin and rise, who all of them 
kindly and courteously consented 
to give me the desired informa- 
tion ; and, although I was indeed 
prepared for a certain amount of 
corroboration, I must confess that 
I was very considerably surprised 
to find my eccentric friend’s state- 
ments entirely borne out, even to 
the minutest details. 

I need hardly say, then, that I 
was eager to see Mr. Balthasar 
again; so I went punctually at 
two o'clock next afternoon to the 
place of meeting appointed by him. 
Here he told me the following 
story of the clockmaker of Stras- 
burg, which I will endeavour to 
give as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 


THE STORY OF THE CLOCKMAKER 
OF STRASBURG, 


The famous old astronomical clock 
of the three Magihaving, after a bril- 
liant career of one hundred and 
eighty years (from 1354 to 1534), 
definitively struck work instead of 
striking the hours, the fathers of 
the ancient free imperial city of 
Strasburg had, about a score of 
years after the final stoppage of the 
old clock, resolved to endow their 
glorious cathedral with a new one 
instead, more in harmony with the 
vastly increased importance of the 
place, and fully up to the more ad- 
vanced state of science; in short, 
such inevery respect as should com- 
mand the admiration and excite the 
envy of all other cities and places. 

Overlooking, however, in their 
wisdom, somehow, the yet most 
potent fact that a clock is a piece 
of mechanical workmanship, which 
requires the brains and the hands 
of a practical master familiar with 
every branch of mechanics, the 
sapient fathers concluded to com- 
mission three learned theorists, 
Professors Herr, Herlin, and Prug- 
ner, to devise, plan, and design the 
intended magnum opus. 

The three commissioners were 
great mathematicians, but unfor- 
tunately only indifferent mechani- 
cians. So after years of hard labour 
over their work they presented a 
design to the magistrate, which it 
was found utterly impracticable to 
carry into execution. 

Meanwhile Conrad Rauchfuss 
(Reekfoot), Herlin’s favourite pupil, 
who knew a little more of me- 
chanics than his master, had also 
become famous as a mathematician. 
These were the days when learned 
men, more especially in Germany, 
had a knack of feeling ashamed of 
their plain patronymics, and of 
‘classicising’ them in Greek or 
Latin. Thus Konigsberg (Kings- 
mount) paraded himself before the 
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world as Regiomontanus ; Chauvin 
figured as Calvin ; Philip Schwarz- 
erd (Blackearth) ‘reformed’ his 
name to Melanchthon; honest 
Hausschein (Houseshine) shone 
forth before the world as CEcolam- 
padius. In a similar way Conrad 
Rauchfuss fancied Dasypodius 
would look better on the scroll of 
fame. Except this one foible, 
Conrad Rauchfuss was a thoroughly 
honest man and a most sensible 
one. When, therefore, the Stras- 
burg town council applied to him 
to work out the problem of the 
new clock, he declined the prof- 
fered task, and counselled instead 
that it should be intrusted to a prac- 
tical clockmaker. He at the same 


time recommended three names 
for the council to choose from— 
to wit, Master Timothy Gunzer, an 
esteemed elder of the guild of clock- 
makers; Master Balthasar Blank,* 
a young member of the guild, but 
aman of great wealth, a member 


of the Council of the Twenty-one, 
and then at the head of one of 
the most flourishing clock-shops 
in Strasburg—the famous ‘ Sun- 
dial,’ to wit, in the Domnor Loch 
(Dominorum Locus—Lord’s Place, 
after the French annexation so 
ludicrously changed to Rue Tho- 
mann) ; and Master Isaac Habrecht, 
the grandson of a skilful mechani- 
cian of Schaffhausen, who had, in 
the early part of the century, immi- 
grated into Strasburg, and had 
finally settled there. 

Isaac Habrecht had studied ma- 
thematics with brilliant success 
under Professor Rauchfuss, who 
looked upon him as his most pro- 
mising pupil. His father, Gerlach 
Habrecht, who had established an 
excellent business in the Miinster- 
gasse (Minster Street), under the 
sign of The Wheel, had brought 
up Isaac and a younger brother, 
Josiah, to the clockmaking trade 
from their earliest boyhood. He 

* See footnote, p. 170, col. 2. 
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had also spared no trouble and ex- 
pense to give his sons a first-rate 
education. The seed thus sown 
had borne rich fruit, moreespecially 
in Isaac’s case, who, by diligent 
thought, patient study, and never 
relaxing labour, had succeeded in 
fostering his naturally great mecha- 
nical genius into most brilliant 
bloom. 

Acting upon Rauchfuss’s sugges- 
tion, the town council asked the 
three candidates proposed to send 
in plans and designs of the new 
astronomical clock. A term of six 
months was allowed for the com- 
pletion of the designs. 

This was in 1569, in the begin- 
ning of the year. By autumn the 
designs were sent in to the council, 
and at once submitted by the latter 
to a commission of inspection and 
examination, under the presidency 
of Professor Conrad Rauchfuss, 
appointed some time before to 
the mathematical head-lectureship 
at the new university, founded at 
Strasburg in 1566 by the Emperor 
Maximilian II. 

It soon became apparent that 
Master Timothy Gunzer’s design 
was out of the running, as it did not 
come up to the somewhat exacting 
requirements of the council, and 
that the contest lay accordingly be- 
tween Master Balthasar Blank and 
Master Isaac Habrecht, who, with 
true fraternal affection, had in- 
sisted upon associating his brother 
Josiah’s name with his own in the 
tender made by him. 

After the most careful examina- 
tion of the two designs left for 
choice, it was finally resolved, 
upon the president’s motion, that 
fully admitting Master Balthasar’s 
plan of a new clock to be most 
ingeniously conceived, yet Isaac 
Habrecht’s excelled it by far, 
Rauchfuss energetically declaring 
that there was only one man in 
the world who could have planned 
such a truly marvellous design, and 
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that that one man alone could ever 
be expected to carry the plan suc- 
cessfully into execution. 

So Isaac and Josiah Habrecht 
were, at the commencement of the 
year 1570, charged with the con- 
struction of the new astronomical 
clock for the Strasburg cathedral. 

Master Balthasar felt highly in- 
dignant at the council’s decision. 
He was a very proud man, who 
could not stomach the idea that 
he, the descendant of ten genera- 
tions in unbroken line of a leading 
Strasburg family, and up to this 
time held in high reputation as 
standing at the very head of the 
famed Argentine corporation of 
clockmakers, should be supplanted 
by a ‘Schaffhausen interloper.’ 
Master Balthasar was also a most 
rancorous man, of an unforgiving 
temper and a vengeful disposition. 
There had unfortunately been, 
even before the clock competition, 
some bad blood between him and 
the elder Habrecht, who had, in 
fact, two years before this, in 1568, 
become his brother-in-law, hav- 
ing, with the consent of the fa- 
ther, married Balthasar’s only sis- 
ter, Husa, in spite of Balthasar’s 
most strenuous opposition to the 
match. 

Mistress Husa was famed far and 
wide for her transcendent beauty ; 
she was called the rose of Strasburg. 
The wide circle of her admirers, lov- 
ers, and wooers was not confined to 
the higher class of young Strasburg 
commoners, but the sons of pa- 
trician families of Zurich and Basel 
came also to worship at her shrine, 
and the young Baron Hans von 
Miilheim, the heir presumptive of 
the principal branch of one of the 
oldest patrician families of Stras- 
burg, was among her most impas- 
sioned and assiduous suitors. 

But Balthasar and Husa’s father 
was a proud commoner of the old 
mediaval school, who cared not to 
marry his daughter and favourite 
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child into a noble family that might 
afterwards look down upon her. 
He objected more particularly to 
the Baron Hans von Miilheim, as 
that nobleman had achieved a fa- 
tal notoriety as a reckless rake and 
lady-killer, and the slayer of three 
unhappy young men, the indignant 
brothers of as many damsels basely 
betrayed and deserted by him. But 
whilst the father was averse to his 
suit, the son did everything in his 
power to aid and promote it, even 
to the dangerous point of managing 
clandestine interviews between his 
sister and her noble admirer. 

Like most spoiled and idolised 
beauties, Mistress Husa was an 
outrageous flirt, who delighted in 
breaking her lovers’ hearts, while 
she kept them slavishly chained to 
her triumphal car by judiciously dis- 
tributing bewitching glances from 
her deep-blue eyes, and sweetly- 
enchanting words of half encou- 
ragement dropped now and then 
from her fairy mouth, just to revive 
the drooping spirits of her victims. 

She felt flattered by the atten- 
tions of Hans von Miilheim—that 
was all. It might be a moot ques- 
tion whether he ever felt any true 
abiding affection for her; but so 
far as she was concerned there 
could be no manner of doubt that 
she had, at the most, only a cool 
liking for him, which left her heart 
pretty safe. 

But it was decreed that the beau- 
tiful Husa should meet her fate. 
The two brothers Habrecht were 
emphatically fine men; tall, of 
strong well-knit frames and symme- 
trical limbs, beautifully developed 
by constant exercise and assiduous 
labour. In face and features they 
were much alike, both equally 
handsome, with open brow, healthy 
complexion, Roman nose, small 
mouth set with good teeth and 
encircled with ruddy lips, and a 
well-moulded chin to match. Josiah, 
the younger of the brothers, at that 
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time about twenty-six, had soft blue 
eyes and light-chestnut hair; whilst 
Isaac, the elder, then about twenty- 
eight, had deep-brown eyes, with a 
shade of thoughtful melancholy in 
them, and dark hair. 

The two brothers met the beauti- 
ful Husa for the first time at a great 
civic festival, when both of them 
fell madly in love with her. The 
lady, on her part, flirted with both of 
them inher accustomed fashion. But 
after a time she became conscious 
that Isaac Habrecht was making a 
deeper impression upon her heart 
than she had ever before experi- 
enced, and soon she felt herself ir- 
resistibly drawn towards him, and 
began to show him some slight ir- 
deed, yet unmistakable, marks of 
preferential favour, which drove all 
her other lovers to the verge of 
distraction—except Josiah, who, as 
soon as he became fully aware of 
his brother’s ardent passion for the 
object of his own worship, unmur- 
muring and uncomplaining, sacri- 
ficed his love upon the altar of his 
deep brotherly affection. 

Mistress Husa’s father, to whom 
his daughter’s inveterate habit of 
flirting had given many a heartache 
and many a headache, was truly 
delighted when he discovered that 
his beloved darling seemed at last 
inclined for truer feelings. It had 
‘always been his most ardent wish 
that she should marry a respectable 
citizen, and Isaac Habrecht was a 
man after his own heart. So he 
naturally did everything in his 
power to forward Isaac’s suit. 

It was very different with Bal- 
thasar, who had set his heart upon 
securing the noble Miilheim alli- 
ance, and who accordingly hated 
the audacious interloper, as it 
pleased him to call his sister’s new 
and favoured lover, more fiercely 
than even the Baron Hans did, 
who had, in a fit of stung pride and 
vexation and ardent longing for the 
possession of the beautiful girl, ac- 
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tually screwed his resolution up to 
the point of a formal offer of his 
noble hand and name to the clock- 
maker’s daughter, simply to find 
the offer politely but firmly declined 
by the lady and her father. 

But Balthasar’s angry fuming and 
fretting and the baron’s desperate 
attempt to make the fair Husa re- 
consider her decision were of no 
avail. Isaac Habrecht triumphantly 
carried his bride home to the 
* Wheel,’ in the Miinstergasse. 

This was in 1568. In December 
of the same year the old man died, 
content in the belief of having, to 
the best of his conviction and 
ability, secured his darling daugh- 
ter’s happiness in life. 

Since the father’s funeral Bal- 
thasar had only rarely met his sister, 
and rancorously declined all inter- 
course with his detested brother- 
in-law. 

And now the same brother-in- 
law had beaten him out of the 
field in a matter in which his per- 
sonal pride and overweening self- 
esteem—or, to use the proper ex- 
pression, self-conceit—were deeply 
concerned. The Schaffhausen in- 
terloper had been preferred over 
his head. Habrecht’s name would 
go down to posterity as the in- 
genious constructor of a most mar- 
vellous piece of mechanism ; whilst 
he—it was distraction to think of 
it—he vowed the fiercest hatred 
and the most implacable enmity to 
the ‘fellow’ who had twice defeated 
and thwarted him, once before in 
his hankering after a noble alliance, 
and now again in his ambitious 
wishes to occupy the foremost place 
in his craft. 

Yet, strange to say, the first 
patent effect of Balthasar’s doubly 
intensified hatred and malice to- 
wards Isaac Habrecht was an ap- 
parent reconciliation between the 
two brothers-in-law. Balthasar un- 
expectedly called at the ‘ Wheel’ 
in the Miinstergasse to visit his 
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sister, and meeting Isaac there he 
put out his right hand to him, in 
sign of friendly feeling, which poor 
unsuspecting Isaac eagerly seized 
and shook most warmly, delighted 
that the unhappy feud between 
them should thus be brought to an 
auspicious end. Balthasar actually 
congratulated Isaac upon his suc- 
cess in the competition, avowing, 
with apparent sincerity, that this 
success was fully deserved, and 
that he (Balthasar) never expected 
to have a chance againstso eminent 
and so deserving a competitor. 

Isaac and his brother Josiah set 
vigorously to work upon the con- 
struction of the new clock. Sel- 
dom indeed were the fires in the 
abundantly and admirably ap- 
pointed great forge attached to the 
‘Wheel’ permitted a holiday ‘ out- 
ing ; and anvils, hammers, lathes, 
and a multitude of deftly devised 
engines and machines of all kinds 
were kept in almost incessant ac- 
tivity. 

But the most restlessly busy part 
of the machinery of construction 
was the inventor's brain. Isaac Ha- 
brecht’s whole soul became gradu- 
ally more and more absorbed in the 
child of his thought—unhappily so. 

It is an axiom in psychology that 
the human mind cannot simulta- 
neously harbour and entertain two 
equally exclusive and all-absorbing 
passions. It would, indeed, be a 
contradiction in terms. 

Isaac Habrecht loved his young 
wife most devotedly, and for the 
first two years of his married life 
there was not a happier home to 
be found in Strasburg than the 
clockmaker’s in the Minstergasse. 
Mistress Husa was fond and proud 
of her husband, and she who had 
once been so ardently craving for 
general admiration now seemed 
eager only to please the man of her 
choice. As I have said, she was» 
proud of her husband; she de- 
lighted in his growing fame, and so 
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long as Isaac made a fair division 
of his affection between his wife 
and the child of his thought she 
grudged not the share of solicitude 
given to the latter. 

But as time progressed, and the 
mental design was gradually more 
and more assuming bodily shape, 
the inventor became more and 
more absorbed in his creation, 
until he was thinking of the clock 
all day and dreaming of it all night; 
which could not but work an un- 
propitious change in the intimate 
relations between man and wife. 
Not that Isaac’s love was waning 
or cooling—the man’s nature was 
too sterling for fickleness—but the 
many little marital attentions that 
are the natural food of conjugal 
affection came insensibly to be 
dropped one by one. 

Then the young wife, who found 
herself thus neglected for a mere 
piece of mechanism, grew irritable 
and fretful. Unhappily she felt too 
deeply hurt by her husband’s ap- 
parent disregard to gain over her- 
self to remonstrate with him; more 
unhappily still, Josiah, who might 
and would have warned his beloved 
brother that he was unconsciously 
wrecking his domestic happiness, 
was almost equally taken up with 
the work of construction as the great 
inventor himself; besides that the 
story of his own heroically subdued 
passion for his brother’s wife was 
still rankling in the wound, which 
made him shrink withalmost morbid 
sensitiveness from ever finding him- 
self alone with his beautiful sister- 
in-law; and, most unhappily of all, 
there was no child toafford a natural 
outlet for the dammed-up stream of 
her deep surging warm affection 
and her passionate longing for love. 

Thus it came to pass at last that, 
in the fourth year of the marriage, 
a widening gulf of estrangement 
was fatally separating husband and 
wife, deepened by unconscious 
seeming indifference on the one 
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side, and by injured pride and re- 
pelled affection on the other. 

Yet all might have ended well 
notwithstanding, had it not been 
for the vile malice of the bitter foe, 
ceaselessly on the watch, and eager 
to seize every opportunity offering 
to wreak the evil will of his evil 
mind upon the unconscious object 
of his hatred and revenge. 

Balthasar had become a frequent 
visitor at Habrecht’s house. The 
wily man found it easy to gain the 
entire confidence of the two simple- 
minded unsuspecting brothers. 
He was too crafty to try flattery 
upon Isaac Habrecht. A judicious, 
seemingly half-grudged apprecia- 
tion of the great inventor’s work, as 
it was progressing, served his pur- 
pose far better and far more ef- 
fectually, for the dond-jide appear- 
ance of sincerity in it. 

His behaviour to his sister was 
equally judicious. With the sharp 
eye of hatred he, of course, soon 
detected the dangerous rock ahead 
in his brother-in-law’s home, and 
he sedulously and cunningly set 
about devising the most promising 
way of making his discovery sub- 
serve the wretched purpose of his 
monstrous malice. When his sister, 
after a time, began dropping occa- 
sional half-complaints of her hus- 
band’s growing coldness towards 
her, and of his frequent fits of ab- 
straction in her presence, he warmly 
took Isaac’s part, urging upon the 
aggrieved wife all that the most 
eloquent advocate could have 
pleaded in excuse of the seeming 
neglect, about which she was fret- 
ting somuch. He assured her that 
the creator ofa marvellous work of 
genius, such as the new clock was 
promising to turn out in the end, 
as he himself could avouch, could 
not help being, perhaps apparently 
unduly, engrossed by the object of 
his incessant thoughts and solici- 
tude, and that it was the wife’s duty 
to patiently bear with him. 
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Poor Husa was at first rather 
pleased than otherwise to find her 
brother, whom she had known to 
be so bitterly hostile to her hus- 
band, thus nobly stepping forward 
in his defence. 

When he had in this way 
thoroughly gained and secured her 
confident beliefin his kind feelings 
towards her husband, he would 
just now and then, whilst still stand- 
ing up for Isaac, half reluctantly 
sympathise with Husa’s increasing 
isolation. He would then, with an 
apparent attempt at good-natured 
jocularity, twit the poor woman 
with what he laughingly called the 
bad part ofher matrimonial bargain. 

‘You see, dear Husa,’ he would 
say, ‘in Baron Hans you might 
have secured a husband devotedly 
and exclusively attached to you, 
though not half so handsome and 
not the one-tenth part so clever as 
your good Isaac. A woman who 
wishes to be passionately loved for 
aye and ever should never dream 
of marrying a man of genius. You 
see you have made your choice, 
my dear; you have really no right 
to complain. When Isaac has 
finished his clock he will ferhaps 
return to his old loving ways, un- 
less, indeed, he should prefer to 
devise some other clever piece of 
mechanism. But I tell you what I 
will do, my darling sister: I will 
talk seriously to Isaac, and see 
whether I cannot succeed in mak- 
ing him give up to you some portion 
of his time and attention, which 
may, indeed, even do some good 
to himself, as I am sadly afraid he 
is overworking his brain.’ 

The poor woman, who had now 
come to believe absolutely in her 
brother, was profuse in her thanks. 
But instead of acting up to his pro- 
mise, the crafty plotter cunningly 
suggested to Habrecht the feasi- 
bility of an important addition to 
the mechanism of the clock, which 
of course simply tended to set the 
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inventor’s brain to work more 
busily than ever, and to make the 
man unconsciously still more ne- 
glectful of his wife, to the greater 
grief of the latter. Then Bal- 
thasar would, on the occasion of 
one of his next visits, pretend 
to start at the sight of his sister’s 
sorrowful and careworn face, and 
would inquire of her, with the 
deepest apparent interest, whether 
his late remonstrance had failed 
after all to work any chanze in 
Isaac’s ways. The tearful com- 
plaints of her husband’s evidently 
increasing want of regard for her 
would bring on a skilfully managed 
indignant contraction of the brow; 
stillthe affectionate brother, though 
unable to keep his feelings alto- 
gether under control, would stead- 
fastly continue his noble efforts to 
find excuses and palliations for 
Habrecht’s neglect of poor Husa. 
Again, after a time, he would, 
with the keen eye of brotherly af- 
fection, discover that his beloved 
sister was fretting and moping 
away her health and her good 
looks, and openly declare that 
she required change of scene; 
and one fine day he told Isaac 
that, having purchased a charm- 
ing little country house near 
Molsheim, he intended to take his 
own wife and children there, and 
proposed that Husa should join 
them, and stay with them three 
months or so, for the benefit of her 
health, which, there could be no 
doubt, was somewhat shaken. 
Habrecht, who had just then 
solved the problem of the suggested 
addition to the mechanism of the 
clock, and who was in high spirits 
accordingly, at once gave his glad 
consent, and warmly thanked his 
kind-hearted brother-in-law over 
and over again for his thoughtful 
invitation of his dearly-beloved 
Husa to the new country house. 
The clear bracing air of Molsheim 
would no doubt agree much better 
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with his darling pet than the heavy 
atmosphere of the Miinstergasse. 
He only regretted that his work, 
which, however, was now happily 
approaching completion, would not 
permit him to accompany her, but 
he knew that he could intrust her 
with glad confidence to the loving 
care of Balthasar and his wife. 

Thus was achieved the first step 
in Balthasar’s monstrous machina- 
tions against the honour and hap- 
piness of the hated Isaac and of 
his own sister, the daughter of his 
own fatherand mother, whose shield 
and protector he should have been 
from all hurt or harm. But this 
vile plotter recked not what might 
befall her, as long as her fall and 
degradation should inflict a death- 
wound upon his detested rival and 
foe. Yes, this respectable citizen 
and magistrate of Strasburg, this 
pious pretender to the strictest 
Christianity, this austere Protestant, 
who never missed a sermon ora re- 
ligious ceremony or exercise of his 
church, was deliberately meditating 
to procure the dishonour of his own 
sister, and to make his own wife, the 
mother of his children, an uncon- 
scious agent and tool in his unna- 
tural purpose. Well, thefirststep was 
achieved. Husa was removed from 
the sanctuary of her home, where 
she had been safe at least from 
such dire danger and temptation 
as her own brother was remorse- 
lessly planning to throw in her way. 

Balthasar had always kept up 
and assiduously cultivated his 
intimacy with Hans von Miilheim. 
He was a long-headed, patient, 
and persevering plotter, you see, 
and he had therefore never lost 
sight of the chance of turning that 
reckless rake to profitable account 
in his scheme. 

The young baron was as reckless 
aspendthrift as he was arake. So, 
though of one of the most opulent 
families of Alsatia, he was often in 
financial difficulties, when Baltha- 
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sar’s well-stocked purse was always 
freely open to him; the prudent 
commoner, however, never Omit- 
ting, of course, to exact security for 
his advances upon the lands and 
castles of the Miilheims, which the 
old baron, who was dotingly fond 
of his graceless boy, was easily 
persuaded to grant. One of the 
Miilheim estates was situate near 
Molsheim. Balthasar’s new acqui- 
sition had formed part and parcel 
of it up to a few weeks before, when, 
the old baron having been gathered 
to his fathers, his son and heir had 
conveyed this and some other 
lands and messuages belonging to 
him, in full possession and property, 
to his friend Balthasar, in satisfac- 
tion of sundry loans advanced to 
him by the latter. The manor- 
house of this estate was inhabited 
by an aunt of the Baron Hans, 
the relict of Erich von Miilheim, 
one cf the most profligate nobles 
of those profligate times, who had 
squandered his rich inheritance in 
riot and debauchery, and had left 
his childless widow penniless and 
wholly dependent upon his ne- 
phew’s liberality. 

The young baron himself had 
taken up his residence on another 
of his estates, near Castle Girbaden, 
where he was enjoying the pleasures 
of the chase. 

When Balthasar had brought 
down his wife and children and 
sister to his new country house, and 
had properly installed them, he went 
on a visit to Baron Hans. 

What these two worthies dis- 
cussed and planned between them 
can only be matter of surmise ; it 
boded evil of the worst nature to 
honest, guileless, simple, and single- 
minded unsuspicious Isaac Ha- 
brecht, and to his unhappywife Husa. 

The day after his return from 
this visit to Baron Hans, of which 
he wisely mentioned not a word to 
his wife or his sister, Balthasar left 
for Strasburg. Important business, 
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that could not be postponed, he 
said, recalled him to the ‘ Sundial.’ 
He instructed his wife to go about 
as much as possible with Husa, 
who required constant change of 
scene and amusement, he said, to 
raise her spirits. He encouraged 
them to accept all invitations they 
might get from the neighbouring 
gentry, and to occasionally open 
the hospitable doors of his own 
mansion in return. Never mind 
the expense; he could very well 
afford it, thank God; for Balthasar, 
you see, was a rare one for having 
the Lord’s name on his lips and the 
devil in his heart. 

So Balthasar went back to Stras- 
burg, where he found so much work 
to be done, and such important 
and complicated business to be 
attended to, that he was compelled 
to inform his wife and his sister that 
for something like two months to 
come they must do the best they 
could without him. His business 
avocations did not hinder him, 
however, from passing the greater 
part of his time at the Habrechts’, 
where he was watching with the 
intensest interest the progress of 
the work now fast approaching 
completion. 

Strange to say, just at this junc- 
ture Isaac Habrecht felt an indefin- 
able longing after his wife, and 
had, indeed, made up his mind to 
leave the superintendence of the 
works for a time to Josiah, and go 
and join his beloved Husa in the 
country,when an unforeseen circum- 
stance occurred which put a stop, 
for the time being at least, to the 
execution of any such project. One 
of the most skilful workmen in 
Habrecht’s employ, who was un- 
happily addicted to drink and 
gambling, was quite unexpectedly 
detected in an attempt to tamper 
injuriously with one of the most 
important wheels. Balthasar, it 
appears, had had his suspicion 
aroused about this man’s doings 
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and proceedings, and he had given 
due warning to Isaac, who, after 
the offender's detection, was too 
anxious to watch incessantly over 
the creation of his genius to think 
any longer of giving way to the 
promptings of his loving affection 
for his absent wife; for he never 
dreamt of calling her back to his 
home, Balthasar having given him 
a most glowing picture of the im- 
mense benefit she was deriving 
from her residence in the country. 
And it must be admitted, had 
Isaac seen his wife at this time he 
would have been struck with the 
wonderful change in her appear- 
ance. Husa had indeed never suf- 
fered the least impairment of her 
beauty, over which her dreamy long- 
ings, and the slight tinge of melan- 
choly repining over her husband’s 
supposed coldness, had simply 
tended to spread like a delicate 
transparent veil, rather revealing 
and enhancing than hiding the won- 
drous charms of her fairylike face. 
About a week after Balthasar’s 
return to Strasburg, his wife and 
Mistress Husa had been invited to 
Nideck Castle. Here they had 
met the Dowager Lady Erich von 
Miilheim, who had at once taken a 
great fancy to Husa, and had in- 
sisted upon her and her sister-in-law 
coming on a few days’ visit to the 
manor-house,in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Balthasar’s new acquisition. 
The two women joyfully con- 
sented. Commoners are mostly so 
glad to be taken up by the nobility. 
They had barely been two hours 
at the manor-house when the noble 
owner the baron quite unexpect- 
edly made his appearance there on 
a flying visit, as he said, to his dear 
aunt. Ofcourse he had not had 
the slightest inkling of the signal 
happiness in store for him of meet- 
ing thus unexpectedly once more 
the rose of Strasburg and her most 
charming sister-in-law, the wife of 
his friend Balthasar. 
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Flattery has great power over the 
minds and hearts of the fair sex. 
Balthasar’s wife, who was a comely 
matron enough, was quite enchant- 
ed with the noble baron, who had 
called her most charming. So when 
Husa, with intuitive forebodings 
of fear, would hawe returned at 
once to their own place, her sister- 
in-law chid her for her prudery, 
and prevailed upon her to stop— 
without very great difficulty, it must 
be admitted ; for Baron Hans was 
an accomplished ladies’ man, and 
knew well how to ingratiate him- 
self with his former adored sweet- 
heart, after the first natural feeling 
of restraint had worn off a little. 

Frailty, thy name is woman! 
Isaac Habrecht’s unhappy wife had 
so keenly felt her husband’s ap- 
parent coldness and neglect, that 
the devoted attentions of an accom- 
plished young cavalier could not 
but impress her much in his favour. 
This young cavalier had once been 
her dond-fide suitor, who had actu- 
ally proposed for her; and he was 
now doing all he could—albeit in 
the most delicately-veiled way, of 
course—to make it clearly apparent 
to her that he still felt the same 
ardent love for her which he had 
formerly professed. 

It has been said already that 
there was a deep surging craving 
for love in Husa’s organisation. 
Let it be borne in mind also that 
she had beer a spoilt child and an 
outrageous flirt. ° Her warm affec- 
tion for Isaac had, indeed, scotched 
the snake of her natural frivolity ; 
but it had not killed it outright, 
and it was fast reviving to new 
mischievous action under the foster- 
ing love-glances of Hans von Miil- 
heim. 

This is not a romance of criminal 
love which I am telling, but an 
over-true tale of dishonour and ruin 
brought upon a frail young woman, 
and of misery and suffering un- 
speakable and most appalling ca- 
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lamity brought upon her innocent 
husband—the whole hellish work 
wrought by two demons. 

There is no need then, surely, to 
enter into the nauseous details of 
the progress of events. Suffice it 
to say that in less than three months 
after her first departure from her hus- 
band’s roof Mistress Husa eloped 
with Hans von Miilheim. 


On the very day of this sad 
catastrophe the great astronomical 
clock was solemnly unveiled and 
inaugurated in the cathedral, in 
presence of the bishop and chapter, 
the high authorities of the city, the 
town council, the rector and the 
professors of the new university of 
Strasburg, the nobles and com- 
moners, and an immense concourse 
of the people. 

It would be worse than idle folly 
to try to draw minute comparisons 
between the marvellous work of 
genius which was then first ushered 
into life and action and Schwilgué’s 
equally marvellous creation, which 
now forms the greatest pride of 
Strasburg’s cathedral. This much, 
however, may be safely and firmly 
averred and maintained, that, ex- 
cept in so far as the more advanced 
state of astronomical science in 
our days has imported certain in- 
dispensable improvements in the 
new clock, the latter is in all other 
respects simply a reconstruction of 
the old wheel-work in the Frauen- 
haus—a reconstruction based en- 
tirely and absolutely upon Ha- 
brecht’s model. 

Had Isaac Habrecht had the 
most insatiate craving for popular 
acclamation and fame, the un- 
paralleled ovation which he re- 
ceived at the inauguration of his 
momentous work must have con- 
tented him. But he was a true son 
of genius, and therefore modest 
and unassuming. Yet the aura 
popularis, which enwrapt him all 
that day of high festival in its 
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subtle wreaths, was not altogether 
without its intoxicating effects upon 
him. 

However, when night had come, 
and he was alone in the retirement 
of his own room, a natural reaction 
setin. The deafening shouts had 
died away, and inner voices began 
to make themselves heard. Whilst 
taking stock of his gigantic achieve- 
ment, he bethought him of taking 
stock likewise of the cost of pro- 
duction—of the wear and tear of 
body and mind, and of the sacrifice 
of his tenderest home affections. 
And here the scales suddenly 
dropped from his eyes, leaving his 
vision open and clear to the per- 
ception of his unconscious gradual 
estrangement from the dearly-be- 
loved wife of his bosom. A deep 
sadness fell upon him. No refresh- 
ing sleep visited his wearied orbs 
that night. He lay awake, thinking 
half regretfully of the last four 
years, and revolving and resolving 
plans for a brighter future in his 
own home. 

Next morning he told his bro- 
ther that he was going off at once 
to bring his darling Husa home, 
and that, believing he had now 
fully paid his tribute to labour, he 
intended to retire altogether from 
work, leaving the business to Josiah, 
along with one clear half of the 
assets; the other half, joined to 
Husa’s considerable dower, which 
was left entirely intact, would be 
amply sufficient to enable him 
(Isaac) to purchase a little estate, 
where he would lead henceforth 
the peaceful happy life of a country 
gentleman, with all his affections 
and pleasures centred in his fa- 
mily. 

Josiah earnestly and energetically 
combated this somewhat sudden 
resolve of his brother, which, in- 
deed, came upon him quite by 
surprise. He urged upon Isaac 
that the Almighty had been gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow such signal 
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gifts upon him, not that he should 
hide his light under a bushel, and 
let his high talents lie dormant and 
unused, but that he should turn 
them to the best account for God’s 
glory and the benefit of man- 
kind. 

In the midst of the discussion 
between the brothers Balthasar 
came rushing in, with perplexity 
and horror cleverly depicted on his 
countenance. 

Balthasar’s wife had hastened up 
to Strasburg so soon as she had 
discovered her sister-in-law’s fatal 
flight. Her husband —who, of 
course, knew every detail of the 
dirty transaction—had pretended 
to receive the news of the calamity 
with dismay and indignation, and 
had visited upon his unconscious 
tool and agent in the vile affair the 
heaviest and bitterest reproaches 
for what he was pleased to brand 
as her wilful blindness and her gross 
supineness and neglect. 

He had left the poor woman in 
tears, to bear the bad news to 
Isaac, and to rejoice in every stab 
his wily tongue should deal to the 
betrayed man’s heart. In this he 
was somewhat disappointed, how- 
ever ; for barely had the unhappy 
husband begun to realise the dire 
import of Balthasar’s communica- 
tion when he fell down in a heavy 
fit, like one suddenly struck dead. 

A brain-fever was mercifully 
sent to his relief. For two long 
months he was hovering on the 
invisible line between life and 
death. Then at last the former 
got the victory. Another month 
saw Isaac restored to comparative 
convalescence at least. 

When he could move about 
again, he hastened to return to 
Balthasar’s hand the unfortunate 
Husa’s whole dower untouched, 
upon the express and covenanted 
understanding that it should be 
paid over to the poor outcast so 
soon as she could be found ; for 
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nothing had been heard of her 
since her fatal flight—at least, so 
Balthasar professed. 

Then Isaac Habrecht was sum- 
moned to appear before the grand 
council of the city, where he was 
graciously offered the rank and 
title of chief clockmaker and 
mechanician to the free imperial 
city of Strasburg, with a large 
salary attached to the place, on 
condition that he would solemnly 
engage to devote and apply to the 
end of his days his talents and- 
skill exclusively to the said city of 
Strasburg. He courteously but 
firmly declined the proffered hon- 
our and advantages— with the 
shackles attached to them. He 
told the council in set terms that 
he held the talents which the Al- 
mighty had mercifully deigned to 
bestow upon him as intended for 
the use and benefit of the world at 
large, and that, with God’s help, 
he meant to build many new clocks 
—one, to begin with, for the city 
of Augsburg, the worshipful town 
council of which had just sent him 
an order for it. 

This decision, which Isaac firmly 
declared to be final, gave deep 
chagrin and bitter offence to the 
fathers of the city of Strasburg. 
But they were, of course, power- 
less in the matter, and perforce 
constrained to put up with what 
they, in their overweening con- 
ceit, were pleased to stigmatise as 
Habrecht’s gross and malignant in- 
gratitude to them ! 

Balthasar, though one of the 
leading members of the council, 
had ostentatiously abstained from 
taking part in the discussion. He 
loudly expressed his dissent from 
the censure passed upon Isaac, 
whose resolution to build many 
more new clocks he warmly ap- 
proved. He took Habrecht 
home with him to the Sundial 
works, to ask his valued advice 
about the construction of a new 
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mechanical machine, for which he 
had recently contracted. 

When Isaac hesitatingly asked 
whether nothing had been heard 
of Husa, he shook his head sadly. 
‘ Nothing whatever, my good Isaac,’ 
he cried ; ‘nor have I discovered 
aught about the lurking-place of 
that scoundrel Miilheim, whom I 
would slay with my own right hand!’ 

Poor Isaac sighed deeply. His 
old love for his unhappy misguided 
wife had not died within him. He 
was yearning to press her once 
more to his forgiving heart, and to 
nobly cover the irrevocable sad 
past with the charitable veil of gene- 
rous oblivion. Not so Balthasar. 
He was a more rigid judge of his 
sister’s transgression ; still, for the 
sake of the kind man who pleaded 
so warmly for the sinning wife, he 
would try to control his feelings of 
righteous wrath, and would diligent- 
ly pursue his search for the lost one, 
to restore her, if possible, repentant 
and forgiven, to her husband’s 
arms. Balthasar was such a good 
noble fellow! Isaac could have 
worshipped him. Poor Isaac! 

On his way home to the Miin- 
stergasse Habrecht had a paper 
thrust mysteriously into his hand 
by a man who ran off immediately 
after. 

The paper was found to contain 
simply these words: ‘ Mistress 
Husa is /ke/y to be seen to-morrow 
night at seven o'clock at the Three 
Ravens.—An Unknown Friend.’ 

This communication greatly dis- 
turbed Isaac. His brother was gone 
to Augsburg. Balthasar was the 
only one left whom he could con- 
sult. He went to him, then, next 
morning to ask his advice. 

Balthasar made a pretended at- 
tempt to dissuade his brother-in-law 
from paying any heed to the mys- 
tericus communication, knowing 
full well that the unsuspecting 
victim in his toils would not be 
dissuaded. He then strongly coun- 
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selled him to go properly armed, 
as the Three Ravens, a lonely inn 
before the Fishermen’s Gate, had a 
bad reputation, and the neighbour- 
hood about was held to be most 
insecure, especially after nightfall. 
Balthasar would wish to accompany 
Isaac, but he thought it better not, 
as he was afraid he might not have 
sufficient command over himself to 
abstain from bitter upbraidings on 
first meeting his guilty sister. 

Baron Hans’s passion for Husa 
had long ere this cooled and waned, 
and the unhappy woman was pining 
away in solitary sorrow her miser- 
able days and sleepless nights at 
her brother’s country house, where 
Balthasar had, with indulgent fra- 
ternal affection, given heran asylum 
after the removal of his own family 
back to Strasburg. She was en- 
joined to remain there in the strict- 
est seclusion, and she was told 
that her husband had sworn to 
wash out the stain she had brought 
upon his honour in her own and her 
paramour’s blood. 

The Baron Hans had replaced 
his cast-off mistress in the shrine of 
his heart (!) by another temporary 
idol, a beautiful frail young damsel 
of Strasburg, between whom and 
him his obliging friend Balthasar 
managed stolen interviews at the 
Three Ravens. 

In the evening of the day, at the 
hour of seven, Isaac Habrecht, 
with his trusty sword girt upon his 
thigh, arrived at the spot where, 
about a hundred years later on, the 
famous Le Notre planted thecharm- 
ing Robertsau promenade. Here 
stood at this time a cluster of plane- 
trees and linden-trees, terminating 
in an irregular alley of linden and 
chestnut trees leading to a solitary 
house of doubtful repute, called the 
Three Ravens. 

About half an hour before 
Habrecht made his appearance 
there, two men had entered the 
cluster ; they had cautiously hid- 
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den out of sight behind the biggest 
trees. 

Barely had Isaac, walking on 
slowly, entered the irregular alley 
leading to the Three Ravens when 
fast footsteps resounded behind 
him, and a moment after the light 
of the full moon revealed the tall 
stalwart figure of Hans von Mil- 
heim striding rapidly on in the 
same direction. The sight of this 
man, who had so cruelly destroyed 
his domestic happiness, sent a 
shock of wrath through Isaac’s 
frame. It was obvious that the 
vile seducer was even now on his 
way to another meeting with his 
own still so dearly beloved wife. 
He roughly seized hold of the 
baron’s mantle, and cried to him 
in a voice half stifled with sup- 
pressed passion, 

‘My wife! Where is my wife? 
Give me back my wife !’ 

The baron shook off impatiently 
the clockmaker’s detaining hand. 
He turned half round, displaying 
in the full light of the moon his 
haughty sneering face. 

‘Leave go, boor!’ he cried. 
‘What care I for your wife? You 
are welcome to take back the pale- 
faced puling fool. Go to—’ 

Hecould proceednofurther. Ha- 
brecht, over-mastered by righteous 
wrath, drew his sword from the 
scabbard, shouting, 

‘Draw, villain! Defend your 
vile life, lest I slay you where 
you stand, like the dog that you 
are !’ 

The Baron Hans was brave. In 
his habitual pursuit of unlawful 
pleasures he had need to be so. 
He drew his sword and fiercely 
rushed upon the clockmaker, striv- 
ing to force the weapon from his 
hand bya desperate going-in-attack. 
But constant exercise in hard work 
had steeled Isaac’s wrist. He 
parried the attack, and before the 
baron could fully recover his guard 
the outraged citizen’s sword had 


pierced his chest right through, and 
he who just ere now had been 
so full of vigorous life and evil 
thoughts and wicked purpose, in- 
solently defying the laws of God 
and man, lay stretched dead and 
stark upon the sod, and hisunhappy 
slayer stood transfixed with horror, 
gazing vacantly upon his avenging 
blade dripping with the betrayer’s 
gore. 

At the self-same moment that 
the baron fell the two men hidden 
among the trees rushed forward 
to throw themselves upon Ha- 
brecht. 

The one of these men was the 
faithless workman whom Balthasar 
had been the means of detecting 
in an attempt to meddle injuriously 
with an important part of the 
clock’s mechanism, and who had 
been discharged in consequence ; 
the other was a dismissed servant 
of the Baron Hans. Both were 
creatures of Balthasar. With what 
intent had they been planted there 
in ambush? This can never be 
known now. But the supposition 
would certainly not seem altogether 
unwarranted that Balthasar, whilst 
vilely planning the destruction of 
his hated brother-in-law, had de- 
termined to make sure at the same 
time also of his vengeance upon 
his sister’s betrayer. 

Habrecht, now intent only upon 
recovering his own Husa, whom 
he firmly believed he should find 
at the Three Ravens, easily 
threw. off his assailants and would- 
be detainers, and rushed up to the 
solitary inn, resolved to search 
every nook and corner for his un- 
happy wife. 

Ere many minutes had elapsed, 
however, the measured regular 
tread of a strong patrol was heard 
advancing from the wood. Half 
an hour after Isaac Habrecht was 
lodged in the city gaol, under 
the heavy accusation of wilful 
murder, craftily planned and vilely 
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perpetrated in ambush upon the 
Baron Hans von Miilheim ; for the 
two hidden witnesses of the deed 
swore with one accord that the 
clockmaker had pounced upon the 
baron unawares, and had run him 
through before the murdered man 
could even put his hand to the 
hilt of his sword. How had the 
patrol come there, just in the nick 
of time—not to prevent the deadly 
encounter, but to arrest the sur- 
viving victim? This was another 
part of the mystery which must 
for ever remain unexplained. All 
that can be stated in reference to 
it was that shortly before seven 
o'clock a communication had 
reached the officer of the city 
guard on duty, to send without 
delay a strong patrol to the Three 
Ravens, to prevent murder. 

So Isaac Habrecht was lying in 
gaol under the weight of a capital 
charge. Balthasar professed to be 
in despair. Knowing and feeling, 
as he said, that no intervention of 
his would avail his most unhappy 
brother-in-law, he preferred shut- 
ting himself up in his house during 
Isaac’s trial. 

This trial was a marvel of ex- 
pedition in these times, usually so 
dilatory in proceedings of this 
nature. The two perjured wretches 
consistently persisted in their 
damning evidence against the un- 
happy clockmaker, whose assevera- 
tions that Hans von Miilheim, the 
seducer and betrayer of his, Isaac’s, 
wife, had fallen in fair fight were 
contemptuously disbelieved and 
rejected by the court. What more 
need be said? Isaac Habrecht 
was found guilty of wilful and de- 
liberate murder ; in consideration, 
however, that he had certainly 
received some grievous provoca- 
tion, the judges, in their mercy, 
decided to spare his life, simply 
decreeing instead that he should 
be deprived of his eyesight. Verily, 
verily, of all the most cruel beasts 
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man is the most cruel to his fellow- 
man ! 

Isaac Habrecht desperately 
prayed that his judges would let 
the law have its full course. Who 
can help pitying even Shylock 
when, experiencing the cruel mercy 
of the Christian law of Venice, he 
adjures his arbitrary judges not to 
spare his life whilst taking away 
all that makes life endurable? 
Yet in Shylock’s case it was merely 
a question of money, goods, and 
chattels ; whereas here it was one 
of God’s own most beneficent 
brightest gifts to man which these 
vile mockers of divine justice, 
dressed in their little brief author- 
ity, blasphemously dared to take 
away from the ever-glorious creator 
of the Strasburg clock. Nay, the 
president of the court, the Am- 
meister, or first burgomaster, of 
Strasburg, reminded the unhappy 
man, with grim irony, that the 
court might, according to the strict 
letter of the law, have decreed 
also that his right hand should be 
struck off ; but that they had mer- 
cifully left him the hand, to build 
therewith other clocks for other 
cities ! 

The brutal sentence was carried 
out next day, although Balthasar, 
faithful to the last to his treacher- 
ous nature, had made a pretended 
ostensible attempt to move the 
judges to mercy. 

The day after the consummation 
of this horrible tragedy the dead 
body of Mistress Husa was taken 
from the river Ill. Who will ven- 
ture to fathom Balthasar’s hidden 
feelings when he had to look at 
her mute accusing eyes? 

Isaac Habrecht, the light of 
heaven shut out for evermore in 
this life from his sightless orbs, and 
the light of hope for evermore gone 
from his tortured . soul, fervently 
prayed for death ; but the Almighty 
in His inscrutable wisdom listened 
not to the prayer. 
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When, some two months after, 
the blinded genius was restored to 
comparative physical health and 
strength, he resolved to quit for 
ever his ungrateful native city. 

Josiah, who felt the immeasur- 
able calamity which had befallen 
Isaac almost as acutely as his be- 
loved ill-starred brother, had real- 
ised the whole of the Habrecht 
property ; so there was nothing to 
detain them in Strasburg. Their 
departure was fixed for the second 
day of July 1575. 

Late on the evening of the 1st 
July Isaac was suddenly missed 
from the temporary dwelling where 
the brothers had taken refuge. 
Josiah, who remembered that Isaac 
had only the day before bitterly 
exclaimed, ‘Could I but destroy 
again the work of my brain and of 
my glorious eyes, that are dead 
and gone now, and of these strong 
and skilful hands, I believe I might 
bear my fearful fate with greater 
resignation ; and who remembered 
also that an old servant of the 
Habrecht family had, in the happy 
days of yore, been placed by Isaac 
as a servitor in the cathedral, was 
struck with a fatal foreboding. 

He hastily made his way to the 
minster. When he came to the 
aisle in which the astronomical 
clock is placed he saw a feeble 
light through the partially open 
porch-door. He pushed the door 
open and rushed into the aisle. 

‘Isaac, Isaac, my brother !’ he 
cried, with intensest entreaty, ‘do 
not, oh, do not kill your child— 
our child ! 

The blind man’s hand was just 
then laid firmly upon one of the 
chief wheels of the great work. 
Another moment, and it might 
have been all over with the won- 
derful clock. However, the plead- 
ing accents of his brother’s passion- 
ate appeal found their way to Isaac’s 
innermost soul. His right hand 
dropped powerless from the wheel. 


A minute after and Josiah led him 
away. 

‘ Brother,’ said Isaac solemnly, 
‘I thank thee from the depths of 
my heart. It would indeed have 
been murder of the most terrible 
nature. I was not master of my 
senses. You were just in time. 
Another heavy pressure, another 
pull forward, and the clock’s de- 
struction would have been effec- 
tively accomplished. Even as it 
is, the works must have suffered 
some displacement, however slight, 
which will in the course of a few 
centuries inevitably bring to a 
stoppage what might otherwise have 
gone on for a thousand years.’ 

Next morning the Habrechts 
left Strasburg. No one can tell 
whither they bent their steps, and 
what became of them. They seem 
to have dropped for ever out of 
the ken of man and out of the 
world’s history. 

In 1789 Isaac’s parting predic- 
tion wasverified. The astronomical 
clock came to a full and final 
stoppage. 

Balthasar lived on respected and 
prosperous. He never touched 
Husa’s dower, returned to his 
hands by Isaac Habrecht. After 
his death it was found that in his 
will he had left the one half of this 
money to the Strasburg hospital, 
the other half to found and endow a 
‘Christian mission for the conver- 
sion of the Jews.’ It must be ad- 
mitted that somre people have 
a strange way of trying to make 
atonement. 


I, the narrator of this veracious 
story, am the last surviving de- 
scendant of that Balthasar, With 
me the line comes at last to an 
end, thank God! If you will call 
upon me to-morrow morning at my 
rooms in the Kalbsgasse, No. 21, 
I will show you some curious docu- 
ments connected with the history 
of my family, which will serve to 
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bear out the truth of, at least, many 
of the most important parts of this 
over-true tale. Farewell for to- 
day.’ 

With this my strange acquaint- 
ance shook hands, and left the 
Felsenkeller. 

Dr. Neidhardt, chief surgeon 
of the Haff, an intimate friend of 
mine, who happened to be in the 
Felsenkeller, came up to me now 
to ask whether I also knew Mr. 
Balthasar. 

*A most interesting man,’ the 
doctor added, ‘and the highest 


My Love. 


archzological authority in Stras- 
burg ; but a most unhappy man 
withal, and suffering almost con- 
stantly from habitual congestion to 
the head. Much learning has made 
him mad. He labours under sur- 
prising hallucinations, poor fellow. 
I am afraid he is not long for this 
world.’ 

When I called next morning, 
at about ten o'clock, at No. 21 
Kalbsgasse, I came just in time to 
see the body of Balthasar laid out. 
He had died at midnight of apo- 
plexy. Sit terra levis! 


MY LOVE. 


—_—_—_~>_— 


I naD a thing to love, but now ‘tis gone ; 
Twas gentle, tender, fair : 

*Twas love itself; for as a flower ’twas born 
For lovers and their care. 


All flowers have beauty to the eye unseen ; 
The richest this to me. 

How oft I followed to the village-green, 
My heart’s delight to see ! 


My youthful raptures were to her unknown, 
That never ceased their joy; 

And now the flower is for ever flown 
They live without alloy. 


D. G. PORTER. 





VIOLET. 


A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 


By AvusTIN LESLIE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


VIOLET GRAHAM stood by the low 
wall that encircled the garden of 
the farmhouse of Langloan, and 
looked with happy eyes to the west, 
where the sun went down in glo- 
rious bars of crimson and gold be- 
hind the hills which on that side 
surround the fairest city of the 
world. The sight that met her 
gaze was one over which a painter 
would have gone wild with enthu- 
siasm, and even in the young girl’s 
heart something very much akin to 
that feeling made the dark eyes 
glow with a radiance brighter than 
was their wont. Away to the east, 
where the light was already fading 
from the earth, the mighty barrier 
of Arthur’s Seat and the Crags 
loomed against the horizon with 
dark swarthy brows, as if guarding 
the ancient abode of kings and 
queens from any peril which might 
threaten it ; while to the north still 
shone with a rosy light church spire 
and monumental pillar, the grand 
old city with its time-worn walls 
gleaming in the fading sunshine, to 
look stern and dreary again as the 
faint blush disappeared from the 
sky. To the west the landscape 
was in a blaze of light, which, 
streaming through the foliage of 
the trees, tinged the leaves with a 
molten hue, until it seemed as if 
they were on fire ; while the distant 
hills, flecked with the ruddy bars of 
sunlight, shone with a glimmer as 
of precious stones ; and further to 


the north, the rippling Firth, like a 
sea of gold, wound its gleaming 
arms round the fair earth. 

Gazing as one entranced on the 
lovely scene, Violet stood looking 
with eager eyes where the sun de- 
scended lower and lower into the 
western horizon, until, with a last 
red glare, like the flash from some 
expiring fire, it faded from sight 
behind the hills, and the roseate 
hue that had illumined everything 
around gave place to the gray still- 
ness of eve. With a sigh the fair 
gazer turned away, and walked with 
light active step along the foot- 
path in the adjoining field—a figure 
slender and full of grace, most 
pleasant to look upon in her rustic 
dress and coquettish little hat, 
under which her tresses, dark as 
the raven’s wing, were wound in 
a neat coil that showed to ad- 
vantage the shapely turn of the 
little head. Her beautiful face, 
with its fine features and innocent 
childish look, had not the red ripe 
colour of a country maid, but in- 
stead a faint peach-like bloom; 
and when she spoke her whole 
countenance was lit up, and the 
large lustrous brown eyes shone, 
and the rosy hue flushed and faded 
upon the dimpled cheek. 

‘Will you meet me at sunset, 
Letty ? 

So her betrothed had asked her, 
as he passed driving into town in 
his unassuming gig drawn by the 
old gray mare that had done good 
service in its day, but was now 
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getting rather stiff and worn-out, 
yet with which George Linn’s 
father refused to part. It had car- 
ried him and his so long that he 
had got to look on it as belonging 
to the farm. 

With a firm tread and a glad 
light in his eyes the young man 
came along the field-path to meet 
his love. Health was in the ruddy 
hue of his bronzed face and in 
the clear blue eyes that shone so 
truthfully beneath the open brow 
round which the fair hair clustered, 
and his manly form and broad 
shoulders gave him the look of a 
modern Hercules. A fitting lover, 
in sooth, for any woman, be she 
whom she might; and yet Letty, 
as she returned his welcome at 
their meeting, did not appear to be 
so fond of her lover as some women 
in the circumstances would have 
been, and the moonlight walk did 
not seem so pleasant as it had wont 
to be. 


‘You'll be going into the town 
on Saturday, Letty? We're to have 
a holiday, as we're not very busy 


just now. I'll call for you in the 
morning; so mind and be ready, 
dearest.’ 

To which Letty replied by a shy 
upward glance and a smile that 
would have conquered the greatest 
woman-hater in the world. 

George took the pretty face be- 
tween his hands, and gave it kiss 
after kiss; and then, with his arm 
round the girl’s neck, walked along 
between the shadows of the sleep- 
ing hills, with the tender moon- 
light shining down upon them, and 
thought himself the happiest man 
under the stars. 

‘Ah, Letty darling, I wish you 
were all my own! How I shall 
weary until the months go past! 
I have been looking after a farm, 
and my father thinks I have a very 
good chance of getting it. Only 
I sometimes think that you're too 
good for a farmer’s wife.’ 
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* Ay, George, you think that I’ve 
high notions. Why, I’m only a 
farmer’s daughter.’ 

‘Quite true, darling; but such a 
farmer’s daughter! How many 
farmers’ daughters do you think 
there are in Scotland to compare 
with you? Notone, I'll be bound !’ 

‘Come, come, George, you'll 
make me quite vain. What would 
you have me to be? An earl’s 
wife, eh?’ 

‘Well, I think you’re quite worthy 
of any earl that might marry you. 
However, I’ve got you, and I'll see 
and not let any earl or lord or 
baronet take you away from me!’ 

So saying, George cast his 
brawny arms round the lovely 
girl at his side, and passionately 
clasped her to his beating heart, 
until she had to beg to be released. 
Lovers’ walks, like all other mun- 
dane joys, must, however, come to 
an end, and the young farmer and 
his beloved had at length to part 
at their usual trysting-place near 
the farmhouse of Langloan. 

Riding into the fair city one 
morning, on his way to the office 
where he held the position of junior 
partner in a well-known firm of law- 
yers, and which he held more from 
his father’s influence than his own 
merit, Douglas Stuart, only son of 
Sir William Stuart, whose country 
house lay a few miles out of Edin- 
burgh, had seen the fair vision at 
the farmhouse at Langloan, and 
had, sooth to say, been rather cap- 
tivated thereby. He was a young 
man of about twenty-five years, 
somewhat above the middle height, 
with a lithe active slender person, 
which by training had been brought 
to the highest perfection of strength 
and grace, and he rode his chest- 
nut thoroughbred with the ease 
of a practised horseman. His 
hazel eyes, dark glossy hair, and 
clear complexion betokened him 
as of the dark Celtic type; and 
the black moustache which over- 
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hung his short upper lip gave him 
rather a stern appearance, save 
when he smiled, and then the 
whole aspect of his countenance 
seemed to change. His smile, 
indeed, had made sad havoc with 
women’s hearts, if all that was said 
of him were true, and no doubt 
much of it was. 

‘Wo, then! steady, old boy! 
gently, Sultan! Confound it! the 
horse has got a stone in his foot.’ 

Such was his exclamation one 
morning as he rode near the farm- 
house of Langloan, and dismounted 
to lift his horse’s near foot, in which 
a large stone was firmly imbedded, 
baffling all his efforts at extrication. 
He had left behind his knife-pick, 
which every horseman should carry, 
and the only thing he could do was 
to lead his horse (already walking 
quite lame) to the farmhouse, at 
the door of which Letty was en- 
gaged in some household occupa- 
tion. Having got from her an old 
knife, he soon dislodged the stone 
from his horse’s foot. 

‘Many thanks,’ said Douglas 
Stuart, with his most insinuating 
smile. ‘You're LettyGraham, aren’t 
you, of whom I’ve heard as the fair 
maid of Langloan? Sultan and I 
are very much obliged to you, 
Letty, aren’t we, good horse?’ and 
he patted the neck of the noble 
animal and vaulted lightly into the 
saddle. 

Letty blushed crimson at this 
tribute to her beauty. 

‘ That’s my name, sir. I’m glad 
your horse had not to walk far with 
such a stone in his foot.’ 

Letty caressed the glossy neck, 
and the horse neighed with satis- 
faction and gratitude. 

‘I see you and Sultan are quite 
friends already. He never forgets 
those who are kind to him, eh, old 
horse? Well, good-bye, Letty, and 
many thanks ;’ and with another 
sunshiny smile he raised his hat, 
and rode off. 
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Alas, poor Letty! All that day 
she was quite bewitched, and seem- 
ed to forget where she was and 
what she was doing. She could 
think of nothing but the chestnut 
horse and his handsome rider, who 
she knew could be none other than 
Sir William Stuart's only son. And 
he seemed to be quite taken with 
her. She knew that by the undis- 
guised glance of admiration which 
shone in his bright hazel eyes ; and 
the poor fluttering heart began to 
beat quicker at the thought; and 
when she retired to rest at night it 
was to dream of the dark stranger 
who had come between her and 
her true love. Since that day she 
had often seen him as he rode into 
or from town, had been greeted 
with the fascinating smiles and 
courteous grace which he knew so 
well how to adopt ; and once when 
he had met her at an unfrequented 
part of the road in the early gloam- 
ing he reined in his horse, and 
spoke to her with the honeyed ac- 
cents which sounded so much 
sweeter in her ear than the coarse 
homespun talk of her honest lover. 
And now and again, when the 
tempter threw his spell over the 
artless maiden, wild visions of 
future grandeur would flash before 
her eyes, and she would think (she 
had not yet got the length of saying 
it aloud to herself), Why mightn’t 
she be Lady Stuart yet? Stranger 
things had happened since the 
time when King Cophetua had 
taken the beggar-maid to be his 
queen. Lady Stuart! And if she 
married George she would only be 
plain Mrs. Linn. And ever and 
again through her brain there seem- 
ed to float the words ‘ Lady Stuart ;’ 
and glorious dreams of magnifi- 
cence and splendour would mingle 
with her waking thoughts. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘ WELL, Letty, are you ready ?” 

It was her lover who spoke, 
standing at the door of the farm- 
house, arrayed in his holiday gar- 
ments, and with the love-light of 
happiness beaming in his clear blue 
eyes. As he stood there, even Letty 
acknowledged to herself that he 
was a man of whom any village 
maiden might have been proud, 
his stalwart frame seeming the very 
embodiment of manly power. Yet 
did she not meet his glance of ar- 
dent affection with a true-hearted 
maiden’s fond gaze; and do what 
she would, she could not help con- 
trasting the slender grace and sym- 
metry of her high-born admirer with 
the mere look of power of her be- 
trothed, and the soft accents and 
sweet smiles of the one with the 
homely speech and _ boisterous 
laugh of the other. Still she was 


certain of her place in George’s 


heart, and the admiration of 
Douglas Stuart might be but his 
love for any pretty face he might see, 
so that she thought it as well to ap- 
pear the fond love of her devoted 
swain. 

They drove into town in the 
shabby dogcart drawn by the old 
gray mare, and accompanied by a 
bosom friend of George’s and his 
lass. It was a cloudless day, and 
the summer beauty of Nature lent 
an exhilaration to the laugh and a 
joyousness to the speech of the 
happy couples. Through the far- 
stretching suburbs they passed, 
with villas and flower-bespangled 
gardens on either side of the road, 
and through the more crowded 
thoroughfares, until they reached 
the centre of the city, and put up 
their humble vehicle at a well- 
known hostelry. Then, each with 
his lass on his arm, they strolled 
along Princes Street—than which 
no finer can be seen in the world— 
where, looking over to the stern 
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dark masses of the Old Town, 
across slopes of verdurous garden, 
loom the twelve-storied houses of 
the Canongate and High Street; 
the ravine which once was a defen- 
sive moat of stagnant water now 
filled with the greenery of trees and 
flower-beds, linking these old gray 
dwellings to the bright sandstone 
ranges of the New Town. 

Then they came along to where 
the Castle Rock, weird and rugged, 
towered above the green slopes 
of the gardens, bosky woods and 
clustering wildflowers fringing the 
ledges of the rock, and embosom- 
ing its massive grandeur in silvan 
shadows. Through the gardens 
they strolled, looking at the fierce 
engines, like some demons of old 
story, belching forth smoke and 
flame, and then they took their 
way to the Castle. They reached 
the ramparts at length, where, be- 
neath and around them, stretched 
in fairy loveliness the wondrous 
panorama of Nature. 

‘ What a splendid sight this is ? 
said George to his fair companion. 

Letty said nothing ; perhaps she 
did not hear him. With all an 
artist’s enthusiasm, her eyes were 
fixed in rapturous joy on the 
glorious scene. And well they 
might be, for not many fairer sights 
than that which met her gaze could 
be witnessed by human vision. 

When their eyes were sated with 
gazing on the wide expanse that 
lay around them they bent their 
steps to the Crown-room, to see 
treasured through years of war and 
peace the regalia of Scotland. As 
they entered the room, Letty was 
dazzled for a moment with the 
glitter of ruby, topaz, and diamond, 
as they burned in the heart of the 
utter darkness. A crimson cushion 
laid on a low pedestal supported 
the crown ; precious stones sparkled 
all around the golden circlet enclos- 
ing the velvet cap. As Letty look- 
ed, she thought of the sorrowful 
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brows that it had pressed ; might 
not she be happier in her own 
station, with a lover fond and true, 
than amid the glitter and show and 
sparkle that she knew often hid 
an aching heart? And as these 
thoughts crowded into her mind 
she glanced up at her lover with 
the fond gaze of old, and clasped 
his brawny arm with unwonted 
tenderness. 

Then they passed to Queen 
Mary’s rooms, and the closet 
where her son was born. It was 
very small ; the deeply-embrasured 
window looked over the south-east 
side of the precipice, sheer down 
more than two hundred feet. Letty, 
looking out of the little window, 
wondered if the queen’s weary eyes 
ever gazed through its bars over 
the turbulent old city to the purple 
heights of Arthur’s Seat, and the 
quiet lowlands stretching afar, with 
red-tiled peasants’ cots among the 
fields. As she looked, she could 
see where her own quiet home lay 
sweetly smiling in the mellow sun- 
light. 

Wearied with over-enjoyment at 
last, having seen Holyrood and 
others of the sights of the fair city, 
they sought their hostelry, and, the 
old mare having been refreshed 
with a long rest and a good feed, 
started for home. Letty had got 
the long-promised locket, in which 
was to be inserted a portrait of her 
swain, and with this fastened to a 
broad blue ribbon round her neck, 
she felt very happy by the side of 
her radiant lover. As they drove 
southwards through the crowded 
streets, a horseman mounted on a 
chestnut thoroughbred, whom Letty 
recognised at a glance, dashed from 
a side street; and as he rode past 
them, the fiery steed prancing and 
curveting on the bit, raised his 
hat to her, smiled, and dashed on. 
Letty’s face burned crimson as she 
bowed to him, and a feeling of 
shame at the shabby vehicle that 


conveyed her homewards mingled 
with dismay at her acquaintance 
with the horseman being discovered 
by her lover. But even amid her 
confusion she could not help con- 
trasting the gallant bearing of the 
rider and the fire and symmetry of 
his steed with the appearance of 
her swain with his sorry animal, 

‘Hullo, Letty, do you know 
Douglas Stuart? asked George, 
with a slight frown on his face. 

* He bows to me when he meets 
me. I gave him an old knife one 
morning to take a stone out of his 
horse’s foot as he rode into town. 
Poor Sultan, he was quite lame.’ 

‘You know the horse’s name, 
too. Why, you must be quite in- 
timate.’ 

‘Oh, no; I see him sometimes 
riding home ; that’s all.’ 

Letty turned her head, as if she 
thought no more of the subject, 
and began to speak to her com- 
panion who sat behind. 

But George, who had heard 
rumours of the life that young 
Stuart led, had taken fright at 
even this slight acquaintance with 
his betrothed ; and the happiness 
that had filled his heart all day 
disappeared, and instead there was 
a look of pain on his generally 
cheerful countenance. They spoke 
little more for the rest of the way, 
and when he stopped at Langloan 
to put down Letty, there was a 
hesitation in his manner that was 
altogether strange to him ; and she 
was alarmed at his stern face, and 
tried to rally him upon the sub- 
ject. 

‘I must look after that fellow 
Stuart. He would evidently like 
to improve the acquaintance he 
has managed to pick with her, con- 
found him!’ muttered George, as 
he drove thoughtfully homewards ; 
and the dark lowering sky, that 
encircled as with a pall the once 
blue heavens, seemed as if to sym- 
pathise with his troubled heart, 
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that had been so happy and void 
of care on that sweet summer-day. 

In truth, if he had known all, 
George Linn would have had good 
reason for being suspicious of this 
newly - discovered acquaintance. 
Scarcely a day passed but Letty 
managed to be about the house 
when Douglas Stuart rode home- 
wards, and once or twice she had 
happened to meet him in the cross- 
road that ran southwards a few 
hundred yards from the house, 


which he generally took as a shorter - 


way to Stuart Hall. Of course, 
when Douglas met the fair maiden 
in this sequestered spot, he was 
only too glad to rein in his horse 
and speak a few honeyed words to 
her; and it was sweet to him 
when the crimson blood mantling 
the maiden’s cheeks, and the down- 
cast eyes, and the tremulous voice 
told of the power of his presence 
upon her. And one day, Letty 


scarcely could tell how, she pro- 
mised to meet him the next night 


at an unfrequented road that led 
along by the burn flowing through 
her father’s farm. 

She almost regretted she had 
made the promise as soon as she 
heard the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs dying away in the distance. 
But she knew that he admired her 
—she could tell that by the glance 
he flashed upon her from the 
depths of his dark eyes ; and who 
could tell but that he might marry 
her? Stranger things had come to 
pass; and she was sure that he 
loved her. 

She lay awake in her bed at 
night, visions of the grandeur in 
store for her passing before her 
eyes; but in the midst of her 
boldest flights of fancy a still small 
voice would creep round the still- 
ness of her chamber, and bring to 
her recollection the memory of her 
old love, which seemed to be fast 
fading from her thoughts. And 
when she did at length fall asleep, 
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it was only to toss in troubled 
dreams upon her couch till the 
morning broke, beautiful and calm, 
and she rose unrefreshed to the 
performance of her daily duties. 

Bright and fair, like a queen in 
her majesty, rose the summer moon, 
attended by her starry train. Letty 
dressed herself, and was leaving the 
house quietly, when she met her 
father coming in from the stables. 

‘Ay, Letty, lass, you’re unco’ 
braw the nicht; gaun to see your 
lad, eh ?” 

“Yes, father,’ faltered the girl, as 
she hung her head, and walked 
rapidly away. 

When she got to the cross-roads, 
she saw in the clear moonlight a 
figure she well knew, and her heart 
gave a bound as he came towards 
her through the wicket-gate that 
led to the path along the burn. 

‘I knew you would come, Letty ! 
What a beautiful night it is—quite 
the night for a lovers’ walk !’ 

Letty was silent; but she took 
the arm which he offered her, and 
as he spoke soft words and smiled 
his sweetest smile her spirits rose, 
and she felt as happy as a queen. 
She almost fancied herself one as 
she walked beside this knightly 
youth ; and the thought ever and 
again would rise to her mind that 
he would yet be Sir Douglas, and 
she—might she not yet be Lady 
Stuart, in ‘glimmer of satin and 
sheen of pearls,’ the cynosure of 
all eyes as she sailed into the Opera 
or concert-room ? 


CHAPTER III. 

‘Letty 

She looked up, and there, in the 
clear moonlight, she saw George 
Linn standing before her, his fea- 
tures ghastly with rage and aston- 
ishment. The pair had been too 
much interested in each other's 
conversation to notice him as he 
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came along the road, the rush of 
the swollen brook preventing them 
from hearing his footsteps. They 
were not walking arm-in-arm now. 
Douglas, as he poured his honeyed 
whispers into her ear, had gently, 
and almost without her knowing it, 
wound his arm round the maiden’s 
waist (she felt so excited and so 
happy that even had she been fully 
aware of the fact she had neither 
the wish nor the power to object), 
and he now stood with his arm 
still clasping her in the familiar 
embrace. George at once recog- 
nised the baronet’s son, and the 
recognition did not serve to lessen 
his wrath. 

‘Mr. Stuart, what right have 
you to be walking here with the 
gitl who is to be my wife? Hands 
off, sir ’ 

So saying, he stepped forward, 
as if to strike his rival to the 
ground. 

‘Oh, don’t get into such a tower- 
ing passion. How did I know 
that Letty was to be your wife? 
And even if she is, if she prefers a 
moonlight walk with me, what is 
that to you?’ and he looked at the 
trembling girl with his most in- 
sinuating smile. 

‘What's that to me? I’ll soon 
let you see that, you vile ruffian ! 
Is it not enough that you have 
already ruined Jeannie Grant, and 
broken her poor mother’s heart, 
but you should try and tempt my 
betrothed wife with your false 
tongue, you snake in the grass, you 
cursed villain, you worse than scum 
of the streets ?” 

‘ By heaven, you shall suffer for 
this!’ muttered Douglas Stuart, 
who, however bad he might be, was 
no physical coward, and rushed at 
his maligner; but before he could 
touch him the young farmer’s grasp 
was on his throat, and curses came 
through his clenched teeth as he 
held him powerless in his herculean 
gripe. 
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‘ George, George, don’t kill him! 
O George, leave him! Oh, if you 
love me, don’t hurt him, George !’ 

Letty, who had stood a trembling 
passive spectator of the scene, 
clung to her old lover’s neck, and 
in beseeching accents, and with 
tender pitiful looks, besought him 
to spare his writhing foe. 

‘Oh, you plead for yournew lover, 
do you, Letty? Then he may go 
scot-free this once; but beware,’ he 
added, as he released his hold on 
the throat and threw his enemy 
from him, ‘ beware how you again 
come within my reach! A second 
time I won’t spare you as I have 
done this. Go, sir, and flatter your- 
self that you have cured me of my 
folly of putting faith in woman! 
Come home, Letty.’ He took her 
hand as if she had been a child, 
and led her, silent and unresisting, 
from the place; while Douglas 
Stuart, with muttered groans and 
curses, picked himself up and slunk 
off across the fields. 

Not a word did George speak as 
he led the trembling girl home- 
wards, but there was a sad wistful 
look in the usually bright eyes, and 
the mobile mouth was fixed, stern, 
and immovable, as if it had been 
carved in stone. Poor Letty could 
not bear this dreadful silence, and 
before they reached the old farm- 
house, where she had been born, 
and where she had lived all her 
days, she burst into an uncontroll- 
able fit of sobbing. 

‘O George, speak to me!’ she 
cried, as she threw her arms round 
his neck ; ‘ for God’s sake, speak to 
me! O George, I’ve been very 
foolish, and—and I know I've done 
wrong. But you'll forgive me, won’t 
you, George, this once? [I'll 
never, never do it again as long 
as I live, if you'll only forgive me! 
You'll forgive your own Letty, 
won't you, George ?’ and she look- 
ed up to his sad stern face, her 
lustrous eyes dimmed with tears, 
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and her whole aspect full of con- 
trition. 

Alas, poor George! He would 
have wished, as he looked at the 
beautiful face upturned to him, to 
clasp the girl he still loved—the 
only girl he had ever loved—madly 
to his breast, and in the embrace 
forget all the folly and wickedness 
of which she had been guilty. But 
a stern sense of justice filled his 
heart; and moreover, although 
Letty had promised repentance, 
his faith in her had been rudely 
broken, and would never again be 
restored. So he gently unwound 
her arms from about his neck, and 
taking her hand again, with the 
words, ‘Come, Letty, he led her 
home. No lover's parting kiss was 
pressed on the yearning lips, but as 
they reached the farm he stopped, 
took a last long look at the sweet 
pleading face, imprinted a kiss upon 
the fair brow, and with the hurried 
words, ‘God bless you, Letty! 
Farewell!’ he left her, and walked 
hastily away. 

What a night of misery was that 
which Letty passed through! Ly- 
ing awake in her little room, she 
thought morning wouldnever come. 
She had lain on her sleepless pil- 
low and sobbed until all her tears 
seemed to have been dried up, and 
her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping. Would this dreary misera- 
ble night last for ever? would dawn 
never come? It came at last, and 
Letty rose and went through her 
accustomed dutiesasoneina dream, 
taking no interest in anything she 
did. Oh, if she could but see 
George once more, and beg and 
pray for forgiveness! He would 
grant it surely for the sake of their 
old love! They had been brought 
up together as children, and had 
gone to school together, and their 
long friendship had unconsciously 
ripened into love. And was this 
golden chain to be broken at last, 
and the strong links that had been 
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forging for so many years to be 
rudely snapped at once and for 
ever? ‘Qh, no, not for ever? 
poor Letty said to herself. ‘He 
will forgive me this time, and 
we will be dearer to each other 
than ever after this sore trial.’ 

She thought George would come 
over and see her that day, if 
only to bid her good-bye, if he was 
determined to break off their en- 
gagement ; but this she was sure 
he would never do—he loved her 
too well for that. But the day wore 
on into noon, and the sunlight 
faded from the earth, and the sum- 
mer moon glowed in the pale-blue 
sky, yet he never came, and she 
could hear no word of him at the 
farm. Wearied, listless, and anxious, 
she was sitting by the kitchen fire 
at night, when one of the servant- 
girls handed her a letter, which she 
had received from Mr. Linn’s shep- 
herd-boy. It was addressed to 
Letty, and she knew the writing 
at once. 

‘ He has not been able to get to 
see me, and has written to let me 
know.’ 

So thought Letty, and she went 
quickly to her own room, where 
she could read the letter without 
interruption. Herheart beatso that 
shecould scarcely openit ; and when 
her trembling fingers had broken 
the seal, she read the hurriedly- 
written, and sometimes nearly il- 
legible, lines with flushed face and 
eager eyes, and then, with a sharp 
sudden cry as of one in pain, fell 
heavily to the ground. One ofthe 
servants passing her chamber-door 
heard the fall, and entered, to see 
the fair young girl stretched upon 
the floor, with a letter crushed in 
her hand. This was the letter : 


‘ Dear Letty (I can’t help writing 
in the old way even now),—After 
what passed last night all of course 
is over between you and me. I 
could nevermarrya woman in whom 





I could not put perfect trust, and 
you know if I could have done so 
with you. I could not stay here 
after this ; it would break my heart 
to see you and not to speak to 
you as of old, and that can never 
be. Ah, Letty, how I loved you! 
how dearly you will never know. 
‘My father will give me the 
money that would have come to 
me, and I am going to Canada at 
once. By the time you get this 
letter I shall be on my way to 
Liverpool, and on Saturday I shall 
leave the old land for ever. I could 
not stay near you now; and per- 
haps time and new scenes and hard 
work will soften the blow ; but yet, 
Letty, we must part forever. Don’t 
grieve over this; you were far too 
good for me, and I hope you will 
yet meet some one more worthy 
of you. Farewell ! GEORGE.’ 


A sad wistful face—more beauti- 
ful in its tender softened grief than 
in the flush of youthful happiness 
—looks out at the cottage-door as 
you pass the old farm. It was a 
hard lesson that was read to Letty 
that moonlit eve, and she cannot 
see without a shudder the chestnut 
steed and its handsome rider as 
they flash past in the morning 
light. And if ever Violet Graham 
marries—as it is very likely she 
may, in spite of the past, for it 
would be a pity that one so good 
and fair should pass her life in 
single blessedness—the happy lover 
will find her tried and chastened 
heart tender and true as the modest 
flowerets that grow in sweet se- 
clusion beside the still waters, 
whose azure blooms are mirrored 
in the unrippled surface of the 
stream. 








ZANETTA, A CREOLE. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 


———_ 


PART I. 


WE do not require to number many 
years before we discover that the 
term ‘existence’ is far from being sy- 
nonymous with the term ‘life.’ The 
former begins at birth andendswith 
death, while there are many human 
beings who from birth to death 
never /ive at all; or if they do, their 
lives are freighted with issues that, 
in result at least, extend beyond the 
earth they tread. There is a third 
state, however, in which, amidst a 
pale colourless existence, a bright 
flash of life breaks in suddenly, 
dying away as suddenly as it came ; 
and to this state, the woman whose 
name heads this story was heir. 
Just for a brief period that could be 
counted by weeks her pulse beat 
fast with the quick throb of feeling, 
a mighty absorbing passion awoke 
within her, rousing her soul to the 
centre, stirring it and filling it, and 
teaching it the lesson which is as 
old as time, yet which each new- 
born child must perforce learn for 
itself—the lesson that delight is 
twin with pain, and that /o ive is to 
suffer. 


Thelong and weary term was over. 
The welcome vacation had come to 
the schoolroom, outside the win- 
dows of which heavy tropical foli- 
age drooped, and within which 
fragrant tropical breezes swept. 
Some glad, some sorrowful, the 
scholars had taken their departure. 
Most of the teachers had followed 
suit, and after a few days of 
confusion, the large and well- 
known fensionnat, which was usually 


such a busy hive of life, sank into 
a strange silence, and the half- 
dozen inmates moved about the 
wide dormitories, the long corri- 
dors, the vacant classrooms, like 
unreal shadows of what had been. 

In all the West Indies there was 
no school so popular as Mount 
Ephraim House, which had been 
established in Kingston by an 
enterprising Frenchwoman. The 
teachers were foreign as a rule. 
There was a middle-aged German, 
with a painfully long neck and 
painfully weak eyes, who taught 
music, wore spectacles, ate sauer- 
kraut, and played like Thalberg. 
There was a vivacious Parisian, 
with the sallowest skin and the 
blackest orbs in all Jamaica, with a 
love of toilettes next to insanity, 
and a talent for arranging them 
next tomiraculous ; and finally there 
was a young Creole—astately hand- 
some girl, who had been in the 
school only one session —who 
talked very little about herself, who 
bore the stamp of gentle rearing, 
and whose name was Zanetta Le 
Clercq. It was the third day after 
the establishment had formally 
closed that this girl was alone in 
one of the dormitories, through 
which, at a late hour, the first 
breath of the land breeze began to 
sweep. The Creole had spent the 
whole of the long sultry noon alone 
—the noontide which in the tropics 
has more than the stillness of an 
English midnight; and now that 
various sounds proved that the 
universal trance of siestas was at last 
broken, she left unfinished a letter 
she had been writing, and went to 
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one of the windows. As she leant 
out, the sun-god sank into the dis- 
tant ocean, and instantly the whole 
town awoke into life. Windows 
that had been barred against the 
fierce rays of a vertical sun opened 
wide at the first stirrings of the 
breeze among the plumy leaves 
without. Streets that had been 
deserted by all save a few lounging 
negroes began to fill with carriages 
and pedestrians. Sounds of passing 
feet, hum of voices, laughter, and 
strains of distant song floated up 
to the girl, and from the shade that 
crept over her beautiful face it 
seemed as if such things had more 
power to sadden than to cheer. 

Even the fensionnat roused to 
some degree. Zanetta heard the 
clatter of voices as the French 
teacher and three or four girls as- 
sembled on the flat roof of the 
house, and from below came the 
sound of a piano, which resolved 
itself into a grand and solemn air 
as the German teacher found that 
she had the sa/on all to herself. 

The regal harmonies were rising 
fuller and fuller on the dying day, 
when suddenly there came the noise 
of a horse’s hoofs down the street, 
a crimson flush that even the twi- 
light could not hide on Zanetta’s 
dusky cheek, and a gallant-looking 
rider who swept by at an easy can- 
ter. In passing the school he 
reined in his horse just a little, and 
looked eagerly upwards. The eyes 
above were looking down—great 
luminous black eyes, frank and 
tender, and that had no ‘cunning 
to be strange’ in their tawny depths. 
The two glances crossed like 
swords. It was only momentary. 
The horseman smiled, uncovered 
his handsome head, bent low, and 
was gone. The girl drew back, 
the flush already paled, and when 
a moment later her name was 
called by a servant, she turned and 
spoke in the quiet musical voice so 
well known in the school. 

VOL. XX. 


‘Here I am. What is it, Eu- 
lalie ? 

‘A note, miss,’ was the answer, 
while the dainty missive was pre- 
sented as though it had been a 
bayonet. ‘The messenger waits,’ 
was added, as the Creole sat with 
the envelope unopened in her hand, 
her brow slightly bent, and a faint 
reflection of the blush that was 
gone rising again on her cheek. 

‘Yes, I know,’ she said, with a 
start. She broke the seal, leaned 
forward, and by the last light of 
day read as follows : 


‘Dear Miss Le Clercq,—We leave 
Kingston to-morrow for our villa in 
the hills. Knowing howunpleasant 
the city is now, we should be pleased 
if you would spend the vacation 
with us. If you are agreeable, we 
will call for you to-morrow at eleven 
A.M.—Yours, &c., 

* ADELAIDE WILTON.’ 


Zanettaread the briefepistle twice 
over; then she knitted her forehead 
again, gave a moment to reflection, 
smiled slightly, and finally said, 

‘You may go, Eulalie. I will 
bring the answer down myself. 
Where is madame ?” 

‘ Dressing to go out, miss.’ 

‘Going out! Then I must see 
her at once.’ 

She left the dormitory, ran down 
a flight of stairs, crossed a corridor, 
and knocked at a door. 

It was the private apartment of 
madame. This august personage, 
a showy but decidedly sallow spe- 
cimen of France, was engaged in 
the mysteries of her toilette; but 
she greeted the teacher with cor- 
diality, and when the nature of her 
errand was explained gave a beam- 
ing consent. 

‘There are no better people in 
Jamaica than the Wiltons,’ she de- 
creed. ‘They are at the head of 
fashion, and they live in elegance. 
Of course you must go. Chere 
enfant, I shall miss you. I shall 
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die of that weary Madame Shaeffer 
and that chattering Lucelle, but I 
dare not be so selfish as to keep 
you. Bon soir, ma toute belle. Go 
and amuse yourself.’ 

Dismissed in this hasty and bene- 
dictory fashion, Zanetta wrote an 
affirmative to Mrs. Wilton’s invita- 
tion ; and after her reply was de- 
spatched she asked herself if she 
had done wisely. These Wiltons 
had known her father, a well-to-do 
planter in bygone years, but who 
had died, leaving his family penni- 
less. And when the girl came to 
Kingston, to enter as teacher in the 
school where Amelia Wilton was a 
pupil, her people had had the grace 
to show the stranger some faint at- 
tention. She had been invited to 
a party or two, and at these had 
had the good or bad fortune to 
meet a certain Derrick Mainwaring, 
of the governor’s staff, who, at- 
tracted by her brunette loveliness, 
had devoted himself to her with 
more empressement than discre- 
tion. After a little her invitations 
entirely ceased, but Amelia Wilton, 
a frank schoolgirl, not yet broken 
into the traces of social life, care- 
lessly betrayed the secret of the 
sudden coldness. 

Despite their wealth and position 
in Jamaica, the Wiltons had not 
been fortunate in the matrimonial 
disposal of their daughters, partly 
owing to the fact that in the West 
Indies eligible suitors are scarce, 
and partly because the feminine 
element preponderates in the island. 
The eldest daughter had married 
a Trinidad planter, who in a year 
had gambled away his fortune, 
drunk himself to death, and re- 
turned his wife penniless on her 
father’s hands. The second daugh- 
ter was a so-called ‘beauty,’ and 
therefore flew at higher game than 
Jamaica could furnish. Hearing 
that Derrick Mainwaring was heir 
presumptive to an excellent English 
title and fortune, the Wilton family 
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in general, and Isabel Wilton in 
particular, had made him an object 
of much attention, and the centre 
of many hopes. There had been no 
visible scheming—they were all too 
wise and well-bred for that—but 
there had been a deal of finesse and 
ability, which proved its skill by its 
success. Step by step the victim was 
led on, until there was little doubt 
but that the object in view might 
have been compassed if the dark 
sparkling face and large tawny 
eyes of Zanetta Le Clercq had not 
crossed his path, and dashed into 
insignificance the commonplace 
beauty he had admired before. 

_ As the Creole, with a taint in her 
blood, but supreme loveliness on 
her features, stood before her mir- 
ror, gazing at the face and eyes re- 
flected therein, she asked herself 
what this sudden civility meant. 
Why had they invited her again? 
Had they given up the pursuit as 
hopeless, and were they willing that 
she should taste one short draught 
of happiness ? 

Young as she was, Zanetta was 
shrewd enough to return a decided 
negative to her question. Did it 
mean a plan to draw her out of 
Derrick Mainwaring’s way, or to 
place her in an unfavourable light 
in his eyes? 

At last she shook her head. 

‘I cannot guess,’ she murmured 
half aloud ; ‘ but whatever it may 
be I am ready to face it. Iam no 
child, to fall into an open trap. I 
think .my wit is as keen as theirs, 
and if war must come, it shall be 
war @ outrance. Let them mean 
what they will, this is my only 
road to happiness, and I shall take 
it. They cannot harm Aim ; and 
as for me, I am not rich enough in 
any gift of earth to fear for myself. 
The destitute can afford to be 
brave. I will go!’ 

The next morning a carriage 
with gorgeous liveries, well known 
in Kingston, stood before the 
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school, and a child rushed up the 
staircase and burst into the teacher’s 
room like an electric shock. 

‘ Amelia, how you startled me ! 

‘Iam so glad you are going with 
us. I did not think mamma would 
ask you; but Marion told her to. 
I did not know that Marion liked 
you so much, did you, Miss Le 
Clercq ?” 

Marion was Mrs. De Lorme, 
the Trinidad planter’s widow. 

‘IT had no idea of it; and Miss 
Le Clercq went on tying her bon- 
net-strings with a little smile on her 
face. 

‘Did you know that Colonel 
Mainwaring was gone? Isabel is 
quite unhappy about it,’ the child 
went on. 

Gone! What a dark mist it 
was that came without any warning 
over the Creole’s sight! what a 
strange sudden choking rose in 
her throat! She gasped for breath 
for a moment, but so slightly that 
the careless girl beside her heard 
nothing, saw nothing—not even 
the swift pallor that passed over 
her features. Then she spoke 
quite quietly, 

‘No, I did not know it. He 
must have gone very lately, for I 
saw him pass here last evening.’ 

‘ That is likely, for he only left 
this morning. He dined with us 
last night, and said good-bye. He 
is gone to cruise about the islands 
for a few months in some friend’s 
yacht. Isabel wentto the roof with a 
telescope and saw the yacht put 
out to sea. Iam sorry for Marion; 
she wanted Isabel to marry him, 
so that she might go with them to 
England and get a second hus- 
band.’ 

‘I am ready now,’ said a weary 
voice in answer to all this. ‘And, 
oh, if I could but have stayed 
quietly here’ Zanetta murmured 
to herself. 
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PART IL. 


Any one who has ever been in 
the delicious hill country of Jamaica 
will understand how it was that, in 
the course of a very few days, the 
teacher ceased to regret her change 
of quarters. In the burning heat 
of Kingston existence had, at 
times, been a torment ; 4ere it was 
a delight. Every hundred feet of 
mountain elevation was equivalent 
to a degree of latitude, and though 
the luxuriance of tropical vegeta- 
tion crowned the lovely hills, the 
air that fanned them was as fresh 
and pure as an elixir of life. The 
sultry heat of the coast seemed a 
thing incredible in the airy villa 
that was perched on the mountain- 
side like an eagle’s eyrie, while far 
below a wilderness of glowing 
landscape stretched to the sea, 
and the roofs of Kingston, together 
with the harbour of Port Royal, 
lay clearly visible in the distance. 
The Creole had been so closely 
confined since she came to Jamaica 
that the prodigal loveliness around 
was to her a revelation. Child of 
the south as she was, her own 
south was like a faint cold outline 
of the beauty of this fairy region. 
Swiftly the days flew by. There 
is not a more delightful society 
anywhere than that of the planters, 
whose country seats occupy these 
mountains, and the Wiltons’ house 
was the head-quarters of gaiety. 
Miss Le Clercq had come to be 
happy ; she ended by being ‘ gay ; 
and what a wide distance there is 
between the two! After a while 
she began to feel grateful to her 
hostess for the pleasure bestowed. 
But her heart throbbed sorely 
when she thought of the man who 
had gone away without one word 
of farewell. Gone, when he knew 
her brief period of freedom was at 
hand. Still she laughed and sang 
and danced, and with her undeni- 
able attractions made quite a 
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furore in her set. People forgot 
her social position, and, only re- 
cognising the native nobility stamp- 
ed on her, received her with open 
arms. Suddenly, in the midst of 
all this, there came a ‘jar.’ Sud- 
denly she woke to the conviction 
that all was not as smooth as it 
appeared, and that she was the 
object of a scheme. There was a 
young planter among her admirers 
who only required a little encour- 
agement to become a suitor. The 
young man was handed over by 
Mrs. De Lorme to the Creole, 
with the advice that it would be 
wise to accept all he could offer. 
That Miss Le Clercq looked on 
the matter in a different light was 
not remarkable. In many respects 
life had been very hard lines to 
her ; but it had never taught her— 
it never did teach her—that lesson 
which most women appear to learn 
in their cradles, and the Alpha and 
Omega of which is ‘to get a hus- 
band.’ So when the widow signi- 
fied that only a word was requisite 
to bring Henry Havering to Za- 
netta’s feet, it was hard to say 
whether she was most astonished 
or mortified by the decided, though 
courteous, repulse she met. 

‘ The girl’s obstinate refusal even 
to look at the man was a proof 
that she has not given up all hope 
of Colonel Mainwaring,’ Mrs. De 
Lorme remarked to her mother. 

‘We must get rid of her at once,’ 
was thereply. ‘ You see you were 
so sure that it would be easy to 
dispose of hertosome one. Colo- 
nel Mainwaring may be back any 
day and find her here.’ 

‘She must go back at once. I 
will drive into Kingston to-morrow, 
and no doubt a message can be 
invented from the principal to 
recall her. There can be no harm 
in her remaining a day or two 
longer.’ 

Twelve hours later Mrs. De 
Lorme had come to alter her opi- 
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nion on this score, and to lay up 
for future consideration the import- 
ant lesson that a policy of procras- 
tination is generally a policy of 
loss. 

That very evening a party dined 
at Kelnwood, the residence of the 
Wiltons. After dinner Miss Le 
Clercq was called to the piano 
and sang unusually well. She had 
a glorious voice, flexile and true, 
and excellently trained ; and after 
a while she gave out that gem of 
melody—Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide.’ 

Although she never sang it again 
in her life, the tender passionate 
strains seemed breathed into her 
ear by unseen lips many and many 
a time, and they always brought 
back like a vivid picture the me- 
mory of that night’s scene: the 
brilliant room, the gaily-dressed 
women, the broad windows open- 
ing wide to the glory of the frag- 
rant tropical night, the tropical 
heavens full of silent shining stars, 
the faces by her side, nay the very 
scent of the tube-roses drooping in 
her hair. Suddenly the eventide 
of harmony wavered and almost 
stopped ; suddenly a sharp discord 
came into the sweet-tone idyl; 
and suddenly also a fierce wave of 
colour swept over the singer’s dark 
face, as a tall extremely hand- 
some man entered the room, and, 
despite the beauty of the ‘ Ade- 
laide,’ was greeted by a chorus of 
voices. 

‘Colonel Mainwaring, this is 
charming, and such a surprise; 
we all thought you far away !’ 

It was Mrs. De Lorme who said 
this. 

‘ The yacht put back for repairs,’ 
he answered, while his eyes fell 
and grew riveted on a figure at 
the far end. 

‘Come into the other room and 
see my mother,’ the widow went 
on, marking the glance. ‘Mr. 
Havering, how is it you are not 
at your usual post ?” 
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Mr. Havering followed her eyes, 
and moved off at once in the 
direction of the piano. Seeing 
which Derrick Mainwaring first 
looked surprised, and then he 
laughed a little forced laugh. 

‘So Havering has changed his 
shrine? I hope Miss Wilton was 
not very cruel to him!’ 

‘Oh, no; Isabel likes him very 
well; but as, of course, she could 
not think of him herself, she hand- 
ed him over to that girl—one of 
Amelia’s teachers, you know, and 
who, of course, in her position, 
poor thing, is delighted with the 
position and comfort Mr. Havering 
can offer.’ 

Colonel Mainwaring’s eyes— 
and very keen ones they were— 
followed the planter and rested 
again on the Creole, over whom 
her admirer was bending. 

‘She does not /ook delighted,’ 
he remarked coldly, as he saw 
Zanetta turn haughtily away. 

‘Women’s looks are often de- 
ceptive,’ replied the widow. ‘Per- 
haps she thinks she can play with 
her fish after having safely landed 
him. Ofcourse the subject can’t 
interest you; but it is an under- 
stood thing that they are en- 
gaged.’ 

How wearily the hours went to 
Zanetta ! /7e was there ; but oceans 
and mountains might have divided 
them for all the satisfaction his 
presence gave. He was monopo- 
lised by the Wiltons. She was 
zealously guarded by the planter ; 
and even glances were prohibited, 
since glances are as intelligible as 
words. Itwas ‘life’ that throbbed 
now in the Creole’s feverish pulse ; 
but such bitter life that just then she 
would willingly have accepted the 
dead calm and stagnant quiet that, 
unstirred by joy, is also untroubled 
by pain. 

The strain became at last un- 
bearable ; and seizing a favourable 
moment, she steppec out of the 
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window and slipped away into the 
friendly shadows of the night. 
Once clear of the house, she did 
not linger in its neighbourhood, 
but took her way to the furthest 
extremity of the garden, where an 
abrupt height overlooked the sleep- 
ing ocean; a lonely spot, where 
the only sound that broke the 
silence was a monotone of surf 
over the beach below. 

Here she knelt down, and leant 
her hot flushed cheek against the 
cold stone balustrade that guarded 
the perilous descent. By degrees 
a sort of lethargy crept over her. 
How long it lasted she did not 
know. It was broken at last by a 
step on the gravel walk, a presence 
at her side, and a voice she knew 
but too well. 

‘ How devout you look! Have 
you stolen away here to say your 
prayers ?” 

She glanced up, without chang- 
ing her attitude, looking peerlessly 
handsome in the silver starlight. 

‘I came here for quiet. Is that 
strange? No, I have not been 
saying prayers, unless they were to 
the ocean.’ 

‘And did it hear them ? 

‘Yes, in a degree. I have been 
more at rest since.’ 

‘So you came here for rest ? 

‘Did I not say so? Are not rest 
and quiet synonymous terms ?” 

‘Hardly, Ithink. Look up at 
me again. I want to see your eyes 
while I ask a question. There, 
tell me if you are engaged to 
Havering ?” 

He spoke quickly,almost sharp- 
ly ; spoke as if suspense hurt him, 
and yet as if he feared to end it; 
but the surprise that came into 
her large passionate eyes an- 
swered him at once. 

‘I amsatisfied. Do not trouble 
yourself to speak; your face has 
answered for you. 1 was a fool to 
believe it for a moment !’ 

‘ You believed that I was engaged 
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to Mr. Havering? Did Mrs. De 
Lorme tell you ?” 

He bent his head in assent. 

‘ Did she tell you too that I was 
brought here to be drawn into a 
marriage with that man ?’ 

He started ; then laughed. 

‘Well, it matters little about 
purposes, when the result is that 
we are once more face to face. 
This is enough for me, my darling. 
Is it not enough for you ?’ 

His voice softened so much that 
the girl quivered from head to foot. 
She felt that the crowning issue of 
her life had come; yet through the 
full measure of her joy there pul- 
sated one sharp throb of pain. She 
could not analyse it, for in a second 
it was gone; but she remembered 
it afterwards, and wondered if it 
had beena premonition. She did 
not speak, though Derrick Main- 
waring waited for her answer. And 
in that moment the very voice of 
the night seemed hushed, as though 
listening for herreply. Far below 
the stately palms were softly rust- 
ling, and the tide murmured upon 
the rocks. Then her lover knelt 
down beside her, and bent his face 
on a level with her own. 

‘Zanetta,’ he whispered, ‘have 
I vexed you? Will you not even 
speak tome? It is true that we 
have known each other but a short 
time ; but I hardly think that words 
are needed between us. We know 
all. We know that we love one 
another. Why, then, should westand 
apart in silence and coldness, when 
life is so short and each moment 
so precious? My own! do you not 
guess that I only came to this place 
because I heard you were here? 
Do you not believe that night and 
day your face haunts me, and that 
I cannot live without you? I 
thought that when we met again 
you would—’ 

He stopped, caught his breath 
sharply, and listened. The weird 
silence of the tropical night which 
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had surrounded them before was 
broken ; the soft breeze was laden 
with the sound of human voices 
and human footsteps. 

Colonel Mainwaring muttered 
an impatient exclamation, set his 
teeth hard, and then turned. 

‘I must go,’ he said hurriedly. 
‘ They will find me here if I don’t. 
Remember this, we belong to each 
other, and before the close of 
another day these sweet lips shall 
tell me so. Now, good-night.’ 

He caught her hands, kissed 
them passionately, strained her 
close in his arms, and before she 
could utter a word was gone. 

Zanetta knelt down again, her 
eyes aflame, her blood thrilling 
like wine. 

Had the brief interview been a 
dream or a reality ? she asked half 
aloud. 

Then under the glittering stars 
her glance fell on her hands, and 
she £new it had been no dream. 
The passionate kisses Derrick 
Mainwaring had pressed seemed 
to linger on those white hands still. 


PART III. 


On the following day Mrs. De 
Lorme felt that the departure of 
the Creole could not in safety be 
delayed ; so, putting aside all other 
engagements, she drove into Kings- 
ton, leaving the reins of manage- 
ment in her mother’s hands. For 
a while Mrs. Wilton proved quite 
equal to the responsibility. As the 
day wore on, under one pretext or 
another she contrived to keep 
Colonel Mainwaring and Zanetta 
well apart. But in the afternoon a 
riding-party was formed ; and after 
her sanction had been given to it 
she discovered, to her consterna- 
tion, that no one but the Creole 
was bold enough to ride a beautiful 
mare that belonged to Colonel 
Mainwaring, and the rider of which 
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was to be honoured with his at- 
tendance. 

As in courtesy bound, he had 
offered the animal to Miss Wilton ; 
but that young lady’s neck was 
dearer to her than even a husband 
and a prospective title. She looked 
longingly at the noble creature, who 
champed her bit and tossed her 
head in fiery impatience, and after 
counting the chances for and 
against her safety of life and limb, 
declined the risk. Then Bonnie 
Belle’s owner turned eagerly to 
Zanetta, who was standing near. 

‘ Are you afraid to ride her, Miss 
Le Clercq ? he said, with a world 
of pleading in his voice. 

The girl looked up with a gleam 
of rapture in her Jarge black eyes, 
that answered before her lips cried, 

‘Oh, no.’ 

‘Will you ride her, then?” 

*Gladly ! 

She had not meant to be so 
frank ; but nature is sometimes 
stronger than conventionality ; and 
the pleased smile that broke over 
his face was the reward of her 
candour. In a few moments she 
was mounted, and the party were 
in motion. They started without 
any definite point of destination, 
and so it was not strange when the 
different couples were soon widely 
scattered. Colonel Mainwaring 
and Zanetta were among the first 
of the deserters. They turned 
down a road branching off among 
the hills, that seemed beckoning 
them into a region of enchant- 
ment. After this they saw no more 
of their companions. 

They wandered on and on, and 
when at last the utter silence of 
the scene made them pause, they 
found themselves in the midst of 
the mountains, with wild tropical 
forests stretching around on every 
side, and hardly a path beneath 
the horses’ feet. 

What was their position? Whence 
had they come? In what direc- 
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tion lay their homeward road? 
Neither of them knew. 

They only realised that in the 
delight of mutual companionship, 
under the glory of heaven and 
amidst the beauty of earth, they 
had recked little of their course, 
and so lost it. 

When they came to their senses 
the sun was going down, and they 
knew that night would fall upon 
them so soon as his broad red 
disc disappeared. Just then, how- 
ever, the scene was of paradise. 
The air was full of a myriad subtle 
perfumes ; the sky was a vault of 
sapphire ; the distant ocean a plain 
of azure; the broken picturesque 
peaks of the mountains were 
crowned with plumed sentinels of 
palms, and girdled with a wealth 
of foliage; while heavy bananas 
drooped their heads, and the rocks 
and glades were enamelled with a 
thousand shrubs, each of which in 
a less favoured clime would have 
been a rare exotic. Everywhere 
opened the broad succulent leaves 
that abound in the tropics; every- 
where shone the golden and crim- 
son glories for which our botany 
has no name; and through thedeep 
green of a jungle on one side was 
caught the sheen of plashing water, 
as a swift mountain stream leaped 
down into a rocky bed, and sent 
up showers of spray like silver mist. 

The whole was so beautiful that 
the girl scarcely noticed the gravity 
of her lover’s face. She was drink- 
ing in a deep draught of the glory 
around when he spoke. 

‘I am afraicl we have quite lost 
our way. This is no road at all 
that we have been following, and 
I really have no idea of our bear- 
ings. What shall we do, Zanetta ?’ 

‘We shall have to turn back, I 
suppose,’ she answered carelessly. 
‘It is a pity, for we shall be very 
late in reaching the house. We 
can turn back, can we not?’ she 
added, with a sudden accession 
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of concern, as she noted his grave 
expression. 

*I am not sure of it,’ he said 
slowly, as turning in his saddle he 
looked back in the direction from 
which they had come. ‘We may 
not be able to find the road. Un- 
fortunately there are no landmarks 
in my memory, and the scenery is 
so much alike that we may have 
wandered Heaven knows how far.’ 

‘ What shall we do, then? Keep 
straight on?’ 

‘I cannot advise that, with night 
so near at hand.’ 

‘What can we do, then? We 
cannot stand here till daylight !” 

‘Not if we can help it, though 
it would be the most pleasant 
bivouac in my life. Will you hold 
my rein a moment? Perhaps if I 
climb that hill yonder, I may see 
something to guide us.’ 

He dismounted as he spoke, and 
brought up his horse to her. As 
she took the rein she urged him 
to haste; for she had been long 
enough in the tropics to know that 
the sun would sink in a few minutes, 
and that darkness would almost 
immediately follow. 

He went off at once, breaking 
through the luxuriant undergrowth, 
dashing over the torrent, and spring- 
ing up the precipice down which 
the cascade tumbled. She soon 
lost sight of him, but she could 
hear his voice when he spoke ; and 
now and then a huge stone fell 
crashing along the hill, making her 
tremble for his safety. 

Suddenly the sun went down, 
sinking like a shot into the expanse 
of ocean ; the fanlike foliage began 
to stir with the breath of the land 
breeze; while a chorus of the insect 
tribe rose up from the earth. 

At that moment Zanetta heard a 
shout that made her look eagerly 
upwards. She saw Mainwaring on 
a point of rock far above her head, 
but his voice sounded clear and 
distinct. 
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‘I can see nothing,’ he said; 
‘nothing but mountains and sea.’ 

‘ Are there no dwellings in sight?” 
the girl cried anxiously. 

‘ Not one.’ 

‘Do you mean to come down 
where you went up ?” 

‘Necessarily, since that is the 
only practicable point. It is con- 
foundedly slippery, too. I hope I 
sha’n’t break my neck—that would 
be very unpleasant for you ! 

She shivered in the warm even- 
ing air. 

‘Don’t!’ she said—‘ don’t talk 
so heedlessly. For Heaven’s sake 
take care 

‘And for your sake, my love?” 

‘For mine!’ 

‘Can you see me, Zanetta ?” 

‘Yes; quite plainly.’ 

‘Kiss your hand to me, then, 
and wish me don voyage / 

‘God guard him!’ she murmured 
half aloud, while her heart throbbed 
fast in fear. 

He waved his hand and then 
swung himself over a point of rock. 
After this she could see him no 
longer; the luxuriant foliage hid 
him from her sight. Then the 
horses began to grow restive, and 
she had some trouble in quieting 
them. Before she entirely suc- 
ceeded in this there came a sound 
that chilled her blood—a sharp 
exclamation or cry—an ominous 
crushing of a heavy body through 
the dense undergrowth—a dull fall 
—a deep groan, and then an awful 
silence. 

For one moment the Creole sat 
stricken with horror. Then she 
raised her voice and shouted his 
name, but no answer came. An- 
other instant of horrible dread, 
suspense, and mortal agony ; then 
she sprang from her saddle, let the 
horses go where they willed, and 
plunging recklessly into the thicket, 
made her way to the spot where 
Mainwaring had ascended. 

It took her some time to do this, 
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for her long habit was in the way 
and the watercourse intervened ; 
but on she went wildly, desperately 
through the prickly shrubs, over the 
foaming water — forward, despite 
all obstacles—despite her torn 
dress and bleeding hands, until at 
last she reached the foot of the 
hill. 

Here she paused and gazed 
around. 

Even at noontide the spot where 
she stood was dark and dim with 
the shade of overhanging trees. 
Now in the dusky gloaming the 
shadows that were gathered there 
were almost unfathomable. Still 
after a while her eyes grew accus- 
tomed to the darkness, and she 
could distinguish in form at least 
the surrounding objects. On one 
side was the silvery sheen of the 
waterfall ; on the other a gigantic 
banana rose above everything, and 
flung its cool broad leaves against 
the sharp treacherous rocks. 

Zanetta called again, and a faint 
low groan answered. Guided by 
this, she sprang forward hastily 
once more, and in a second was 
kneeling by a prostrate figure that 
lay on the verge of the stream, 
half in and half out of the foaming 
water. 

The silent depths of the tropical 
forest echoed with weird distinct- 
ness the wailing cry that broke 
from her lips as she bent down 
and lifted in her trembling arms 
the stricken head. 

‘ My love! my love!’ she pleaded, 
in tones that might have waked the 
dead. ‘Can you not speak to me? 
My God! Are you killed? Are 
these lips silent for ever?’ 

And she pressed to them over 
and over again her own cold and 
quivering mouth. 

But there was no response; no 
kiss answered her own; there was 
notevena groan. The head which 
she supported fell heavily over her 
arm, and the strong form lay help- 
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less and motionless with the heavy 
weight of insensibility. Mad with 
fear, she bent down and put her 
ear to his heart. At first she could 
not tell if it beat; but gradually 
she caught a long slow throb, and 
the knowledge that life still held 
the citadel was like an elixir of 
vitality to her. 

She looked round ; cordial there 
was none, but Nature’s restorative 
was close by, and she sprinkled 
the water plentifully on his face. 
Then she plunged her hand into 
his pocket and found a small flask 
containing spirit, and she poured 
a little down his throat. In a few 
moments the effect was visible. 
He drew a deep struggling breath, 
languidly opened his eyes, strove 
to raise himself, then fell back with 
a sharp cry of pain, and lay still, 
panting heavily. At last he spoke 
slowly, 

‘Zanetta, are you there? Are 
you near me?” 

‘I am here, my love, my dar- 
ling! said the girl passionately, 
with her arms round him, and with 
sobs choking her as she kept them 
back, so as to be able to answer him 
calmly. 

‘ How did you’—a pause and a 
gasp—‘ reach me?’ 

‘I don’t know. I heard you 
fall, and I came here somehow; 
that is all. Are you much hurt? 
Oh, do you think you are much 
hurt ?” 

‘I cannot tell. Wait a moment; 
let me lift myself and see. Dar- 
ling, hold my shoulders; help to 
raise me if youcan. There! Now 
—O my God!’ 

It was no mere exclamation, 
this last; no mere utterance of an 
ordinary appeal ; but a soul’s great 
shuddering cry over an agony too 
keen for utterance. After it there 
followed a dead stillness, and Za- 
netta knew he had fainted again. 

She did not faint herself; she 
did not even shed a tear. Indeed 
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in that moment she proved the 
heroism of her love by the strength 
it had over her own weakness. 

She knelt by him, chafing his 
hands, bathing his brow, pouring 
spirit between his clenched teeth, 
and striving by every means in her 
power to revive him ; but no sound 
came from her pale lips, no throb 
of anguish found outward expres- 
sion. Once only she paused and 
looked upwards. 

Through the drooping plume-like 
foliage the brilliant constellations of 
the southern heavens gazed down, 
shedding their mellow splendour 
even into that dark spot, and shim- 
mering fitfully over the silver cas- 
cade. 

Save the rush of water, all around 
was full of the strange awe and si- 
lence of the night—that silence in 
which we seem to hear the great 
heart of Nature deeply beating. 
Sounds there were, but they could 
scarcely be analysed or described— 
distant fitful voices of the forest 
that deepened rather than lessened 
the significance of the solitude. 

The Creole felt that she was 
utterly alone—alone with none but 
God to aid—and out of the very 
desperation of despair came cou- 
rage. The brave soul rose up to 
face the exigence, and after that it 
never faltered even to the end. 

At last Colonel Mainwaring 
slowly came back to consciousness, 
and once more opened his eyes 
into ¢hose that, full of wistful pain, 
gazed so tenderly at him. 

‘Darling !’ he said, ‘bend down.’ 

She bent down, and he kissed 
her trembling lips thrice, as pas- 
sionately but more softly than he 
had kissed her hands the night be- 
fore. Then he bade her lay his 
head on the ground. 

‘Why? she asked, wounded at 
this. ‘Why may I not hold it in 
my arms ?’ 

‘Because you must go back to 
the house. When I was up ¢here,’ 
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he glanced at the hill near them, 
‘I saw what our best path would 
be; and I think there is enough 
starlight for you to try and follow 
it. I cannot move. You must 
place me here, and send for me. 
Listen ; I will try and explain the 
route.’ 

But she would not listen; she 
cried out at once on the cruelty of 
this. 

‘I will not go,’ she said firmly. 
‘If I could find the way a hundred 
times, I would not go! How can 
you bidme do so? Howcan you 
dream that I would leave you here, 
suffering and alone? If I could 
bring help, it would be different ; 
but it would require hours at least, 
and you would be all alone ere.’ 

She looked around and shud- 
dered, as the thought that he might 
die there all alone stabbed her 
soul. 

‘ Nothing willmake me go. You 
are cruel—cruel to try and send me 
from you like this !’ 

‘ My dearest, it is for’—he stop- 
ped as he was about to say, ‘ your 
own sake.’ He knew //at was the 
last argument in the world to move 
such a steadfast nature as hers. So, 
after a minute, he added, ‘ It is for 
the best. Do you think it is not 
happiness to me to know that you 
are here, to feel your dear arms 
round me, and your hand upon me? 
But it must not be. Zanetta, my 
own—my own—you mst go !’ 

She understood him. 

She understood how he thought 
of her good name even in his ex- 
tremity ; and how, for fear of the 
world’s censure on her, he was 
willing to die alone in that great 
weird forest. Who could tell but 
that a vigil of death lay before 
him! At this thought her spirit 
nerved itself for any endurance. 

‘You are thinking of me,’ she 
said calmly and quietly, ‘ but there 
is no need for it. The world is 
nothing to me, while you are all! 
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If I could help you by going, I 
would farce myself to leave you, 
but there is no question of that. 
The best help I can render you is 
to stay by you. Derrick, be merci- 
ful, and let me stay !’ 

He smiled faintly ; his whispered 
name in such loving accents fell 
like music on his ear, and the Cre- 
ole’s beautiful face, her pleading 
passionate eyes, were powerful 
auxiliaries in her cause. He had 
said his say, and was too weak to 
urge her further, especially since 
her voice and touch were such un- 
utterable salves to his bitter pain. 

‘Stay with me then, dear one,’ 
he murmured, ‘but I fear it will be 
a hard trial for you.’ 

After this the time went slowly 
on, broken only by such strong 
wrestlings with pain as would have 
torn the girl’s heart ifshe had seen 
a stranger suffer them, yet on which 
she looked now without flinching. 
She held the quivering form, wiped 
the cold brow, moistened the dry 
lips — all without a single falter. 
Then, at intervals, when he could 
talk faintly and jointedly, she list- 
ened and answered more like a 
ministering angel than a woman. 
Love made her, for the time being, 
almost divine ; endowing her with 
a strength, a wisdom, a tenderness, 
that in herself she could not 
claim. 

In those few hours of mingled 
agony and bliss the Creole lived 
her life—all that was ever granted 
her. He was dying. The summons 
had come in the full glory of his 
manhood. The dark-blue eyes were 
glazing, the bright chestnut curls 
were dank, the stalwart figure crush- 
ed to the earth. He was going— 
he was almost gone into that realm 
of dark shadow, where only faith 
can pierce, and only love can 
follow ! 

She knew all this, but she also 
knew that he was hers—that the 
world put no claim between them 
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here—that it was face to face, heart 
bared to heart, and that out of her 
loving clinging arms no human 
power could wrest him now. They 
belonged to each other—she, Za- 
netta Le Clercq, and he, Derrick 
Mainwaring. He had told her so 
the night before, but the full sense 
of it did not come to her till now, 
now that he was dying in the wild 
and mighty forest, with none near 
him save his God—and her. 

Gradually his mind began to 
wander, and he talked fondly ofan 
English home that his eyes would 
never look upon again. 

* If I could only have taken you 
there, my own!’ he said, with a sud- 
den return to consciousness. ‘ If 
my mother could have seen my 
wife! She would have loved you, 
not only for my sake, but for your 
own. But this may be best. We 
have tasted the sweetness of the 
cup of love, and we are spared any 
ofits bitterness. Bitterness might 
have come, you know, even to us. 
I wonder if I am going, Zanetta? 
I wonder if it is because I am not 
myself that I feel so strangely con- 
tent—so strangely sure that every- 
thing is right for me ?’ 

‘God only knows, love. God 
grant that it may indeed be all right 
for you.’ 

‘Darling, you won’t forget me 
soon ?” 

‘ Forget you!’ cried the poor girl, 
in a low pitiful voice that would 
have moved the coldest breast. 
‘If I could go with you into the 
arms of death I would.’ 

‘Thank God you cannot, then, 
for life is sweet, and you are young, 
Zanetta. I shall not see you when 
you are old.’ 

* No one ever will,’ sheanswered, 
with strange calmness. 

You think so now, but—ah !’ 

It was another fierce paroxysm, 
the very fiercest that had been, and 
Zanetta almost thought it was the 
struggle of death ; but it passed,and 
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then she heard him whisper under 
his breath a fragment of the grand 
old ‘ Dies Ire.’ For the first time, 
and yet she was a devout Roman 
Catholic, his half-audible words 
made her think of his sod. 

* Derrick? she cried, ‘shall I not 
pray for you? Shall I not ask God’s 
mercy for you ?” 

He tried to speak an assent, but 
the words died away on his white 
lips; and, without changing her 
position, she poured out a tide 
of fervent supplication that came 
straight from her torn heart. The 
whole strength of her mighty love 
went into it, and never before had 
the silent forest hearkened to such 
an appeal as now went forth pierc- 
ing the infinite space of eternity. 

Suddenly she stopped, for there 
was a change, which even in the 
darkness she saw. What it was she 
could not analyse, but she knew at 
once that the very end was at 
hand. 

‘ Derrick, Derrick!’ she cried out 
loudly and wildly, ‘are you leaving 
me ?” 

He muttered something broken- 
ly, and lay for an instant in a stupor; 
then he started, and a smile swept 
over his face—a smile, the radiance 
of which Zanetta caught even 
through the misty starlight—and he 
spoke, very low, lier own name. 
With that name still on his lips, 
with his hands in hers, his face 
against hers, a strong shiver seized 
him. The breath fluttered—ceased 
—the eyes closed. 

A deadly sickness came over the 
watcher; inanother moment she fell 
back insensible. 


PART IV. 


Ir was in her own dormitory at 
Kingston that the Creole came to 
herself, out of an awful blackness 
and blankness. Every object a- 
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round looked so quiet and familiar 
that for a while she almost believed 
that she had awakened from a hor- 
rible dream, but it was only for a 
little while. 

Memory— cruel and relentless 
memory—soon rushed upon her ; 
not singly and by degrees, but 
suddenly and in an awful whole. 
In a moment or two she remem- 
bered everything, felt everything, 
and with a low moaning cry—a 
protest, as it were, against life— 
she turned her face—a poor wan 
white face—from the light and 
buried it in her pillow. 

At that cry the German teacher 
rose quietly from her seat behind 
the curtains, and advancing, laid 
her thin hand on the girl’s brow. 
She started, for that brow had lost 
its burning heat of days. Then she 
leaned over and spoke. 

‘Liebchen, do you feel better ?” 

The voice was marvellously ten- 
der and sweet, and Zanetta opened 
her eyes. She had never fancied 
this woman much ; indeed, she had 
rather quite an unreasonable an- 
tipathy to her, in the quick impa- 
tient fashion of youth; but now she 
read such genuine kindness in the 
pale light eyes that her sore heart 
opened at once to receive it. 

‘ Better’ she exclaimed. Then 
with a burst, ‘Oh, why did you try 
to make me well again? Why, 
oh, why did you not let me drift 
into death ?" 

‘Child,’ the German said gravely, 
‘life and death are in God’s hands. 
Were you so ready to go to Him 
that you can talk like this?” 

‘I shall never be more ready, 
and I would have gone anywhere 
with Aim. O Frau Shaeffer, tell 
me where he is buried !’ 

The Frau looked grave again, 
but she also looked sad and pitiful. 

‘Is it of Colonel Mainwaring that 
you speak?’ she asked at length. 

‘Of whom else should I speak? 
My poor love! he died in these 
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arms, and I—/ must live on and 
never see him again !’ 

‘Died, my child! Are you sure 
of that ?” 

‘Am I sure? Did I notsee him 
die? Did I not feel the last quiver 
of life that passed overhim? Did 
I not—oh, why do you ask me such 
a question? why do you look at 
me so strangely? It can’t—it can't 
be that !’ 

She raised herself, and caught 
the teacher’s arm, gazing wildly 
and passionately into the eyes that 
regarded her with such infinite 
compassion. 

‘Speak she gasped out, her 
heart beating high, her breath short 
and flurried, her large black eyes 
glittering with feverish excitement. 
‘ It cannot be that he is—alive? 

* Yes, he is alive.’ 

The Creole strove to speak, 
strove to question, strove to cry 
‘Thank God! but speech failed, 
and strength failed as well. Her 
nerveless hand released its frantic 
grasp on the teacher's arm; her 
lids closed; her head, with its 
wealth of blue-black tresses, sank 
back. She had fainted. 

The German applied some reme- 
dies, and as the swoon was slight 
it yielded to them. Then, when 
the great starlike eyes opened, 
there wasa question in their depths; 
and when the lips unclosed it came 
rushing forth at once : 

‘Will he recover? Oh, God bless 
you for your news! But tell me if 
he will ever be himself again.’ 

‘He will recover certainly. They 
say he is much better already.’ 

‘Where is he ?—when can I see 
him ? 

The teacher toyed nervously with 
the tassels ofthe curtain, and looked 
away, trying to avoid the piteous 
beseeching gaze. 

*You cannot see him, I fear,’ 
she said at last, in a low reluctant 
tone. ‘Colonel Mainwaringisgone.’ 

‘ Gone! 
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‘He sailed yesterday for Eng- 
land.’ 

Her startled eyes opened wider 
and wider, with incredulity in their 
look. It seemed indeed as if they 
could not take themselves from the 
woman’s face, until the expression 
of that face repeated the news the 
mouth had told. 

Then there was a cry—a low cry 
of pain ; scarcely like a human be- 
ing—the cry more of a poor dumb 
hunted animal wounded unto death 
—and the Creole turned once more 
her face from the light, that mocked 
her with its brightness. This time 
she tasted the full bitterness of 
desolation, and tasting it, cried out 
incessantly for death as a release ; 
but the King of Terrors did not 
come at her bidding. 

As the days wore on life flowed 
slowly into her veins, and beat in 
her languid pulse. The duties of 
existence thronged back, and she 
rose up to meet them. She did so 
with a dead calmness, a strange 
apathy—the feeling and the bear- 
ing of one on whom Fate had dealt 
its last blow. 

But one day the calm was broken 
and the apathy shattered. The girl 
Amelia Wilton came to see her, and 
from the child’s careless prattle she 
gained an assurance which she 
would gladly have gone in sackcloth 
and ashes all her life to gain. 

Derrick Mainwaring, the man 
whom she had loved so madly, had 
not deserted her willingly. 

When he was found, helpless and 
insensible, they had sent for a rela- 
tive of his, who was the British 
Consul at Kingston; and under 
hisinstructions Colonel Mainwaring 
had been removed at once, in his 
unconscious state, to a vessel start- 
ing for England. It was due to 
reports spread by the scheming 
widow Mrs. De Lorme that all 
Jamaica, having heard of his acci- 
dent and his miraculous recovery, 


believed that he had leit the island 
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of his own free will. The cruel re- 
port had been propagated for a 
purpose ; but whether the widow 
would have succeeded in parting 
Zanetta from her lover entirely can- 
not be told, for the good ship went 
down in mid-ocean, the tides swept 
over the heart that might have been 
so true, and all love, all hope, all 
suffering, were at an end. 

When the news came of Derrick 
Mainwaring’s death the Creole 
never spoke a word. However long 
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and weary the days, she never mur- 
mured at their length or sameness. 
She had lived her life, and that 
seemed to suffice ; and she did not 
live to grow old. While the billows 
rocked her lover in his last long 
sleep she lay at rest in a quiet 
churchyard embowered in broad- 
leaved bananas and stately palms, 
with the tropical sun and the lu- 
minous stars of Jamaica shining 
down on her grave. 
In coelo quies. 
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‘So quick bright things come to confusion,’ SHAKESPEARE. 


——o—_ 


I HOPE it’s not significant 
Of some one getting tired or jaded, 
But I find some one’s photograph 
Begins to look all faint and faded. 


Of course I wear it—some one knows, 
Though not another soul suspects it— 
As close as may be to my heart. 
Perhaps it is the warmth affects it ; 


Perhaps the cold! 1 never swerve. 
I’m faithful as the Roman legions. 
But now and then some one appears 
Voyaging in the Arctic regions. 
Anon a gleam has thawed the ice, 
But yet has scarcely quite removed it. 
They say that warm seas gird the Pole ; 
But then, you know, they haven’t proved it. 


That picture fades decidedly, 
As dwindles Luna to a crescent ; 

It looks washed out. Say, does it prove 
That some one’s love is evanescent ? 


Such thoughts upon these sunless days, 
Despite my bosom’s ardour, strike it. 
I won’t believe the augury— 
And yet it looks a little like it. 


Arise, fair sun! revive those tints ; 
Our olden plighted troth remember. 
Her smile—how well somebody knows !— 
Could make a sunshine in November. 
MAURICE DAVIES. 





A WINTER’S TALE. 


By k. E. MULLEY. 


‘Wonder on till truth make all things plain.’ 


Midsummer Night's Dream, act v, sc. 1. 


Qe 


CAERCOMBE on a sunny day is one 
of the pleasantest of English water- 
ing-places all theyear round. It has 
no settled season, but is probably at 
its best in winter, for there it is 
possible even in December to catch 
a glimpse of the sunshine and 
warmth of the departed summer 
that still clings about the place. 
Even then, on the pier and in the 
streets, people stroll about in the 
desultory fashion of those who have 
taken a spell of idleness and mean 
to enjoy it. It is difficult to believe 
that daily work or regular occupa- 
tion wre ever undertaken there, for 
ever. the residents are infected by 
th. pervading spirit of indolence, 
and are in the habit of going out 
at hours in the morning that quite 
preclude the possibility of settling 
down to anything for the rest of the 
day. 

Such is its fine-weather aspect, 
but on wet days it is a wilderness, 
a desolation ; streets and pier are 
alike deserted, left to the invaders, 
the wind and rain, who take pos- 
session of it for a while, until routed 
by the returning sunshine, which is 
sure to come back after a day or 
two. Sometimes on a wet winter 
day, when there is a heavy gale 
blowing, a few of the most ,adven- 
turous visitors defy both rain and 
wind, and struggle on to the cliffs 
to see the sea break against the 
neighbouring coast; and some have 
evidently done so this stormy De- 
cember morning, for two people are 
plodding along under one umbrella 


down the road which leads into 
that quarter of Caercombe where 
all the lodging-houses flourish. 

The couple present a wofully be- 
draggled appearance; the girl's 
waterproof clings to her, heavy with 
the wet dripping from it, a lock of 
bright hair that has blown from un- 
der her hat hangs over her shoulder 
wet and shining, and her boots are 
muddy to her ankles. A wretched 
object one might be tempted to 
call her, but that her cheeks are 
dimpling with smiles, and that she 
laughs heartily as each gust of wind 
threatens to tear her away from her 
companion’s arm, to which she 
clings desperately, trying to keep 
pace with his long strides. 

‘Do I walk too fast?’ he asks, 
holding the umbrella tight with both 
hands in front of their faces, in 
hope of sheltering her more from 
the rain. 

‘You do, rather,’ she says. ‘ But 
look, there are our lodgings just 
down there ; only afew steps more 
and I shall be at home. Oh, dear, 
what will uncle Tom say to my 
coming back such a fright? He 
said it wasn’t fit for me to go, but 
I would.’ 

She points to a house a little 
farther down, and as she does 
so the door opens, and on the 
threshold they can see a tall sol- 
dierly-looking old gentleman. He 
looks down the road first towards 
the pier, and then, with a quick 
‘right-about-face’ sort ofmovement, 
veers round and looks in the oppo- 
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site direction. By this time the 
umbrella has arrived in front of the 
door, and the girl, slipping from 
under its shelter, runs up to him, 
crying, 

*O uncle Tom, while I was on 
the cliffs my umbrella was blown 
right away into the sea, and this 
gentleman, who was passing at the 
time, kindly offered me his, and 
brought me back. This is my 
uncle, Colonel Hursley,’ she says 
to the owner of the umbrella, who, 
after raising his hat, is about to go 
away. ‘ Please stop; I am sure he 
will wish to thank you for taking 
such care of me.’ 

After this speech Colonel Hurs- 
ley has no choice but to repeat his 
niece’s assertion courteously, but 
with a certain stiffness of manner 
that is not unnoticed by the young 
man. 

‘It isnothing,’ he stammers ; ‘I 
could do no less.’ 

Then he remembers they have 
walked home arm in arm all the 
way, and as the young lady and 
himself are strangers to each other, 
he feels bound to proffer some ex- 
planation. 

‘I found her in the pelting rain, 
out by the Cove, wet through, and 
as she could not stand against the 
wind I ventured to offer her my 
arm, and bring her home.’ 

‘If it hadn’t been for him, uncle 
Tom, I should have been there 
still,’ says Miss Seaton, from her 
stand in the hall, where she is tak- 
ing off her waterproof. 

‘Go up-stairs and change your 
things,’ says Colonel Hursley im- 
peratively to his niece. ‘Go up- 
stairs at once!’ he repeats, as the 
girl tries to slip past him to the 
door; and divining it is her inten- 
tion to shake hands with the young 
man on the step, he stands so that 
he blocks up the narrow passage, 
and she has to content herself with 
a friendly nod and smile as she 
says, 
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‘Good-bye; I sha’n’t forget your 
kindness.’ 

Then she goes away as she is 
bidden, but she stops on the land- 
ing, and peeps through the balusters 
at her uncle and her new acquaint- 
ance. The latter has come inside, 
and they are talking quite amicably, 
and Miss Phemie Seaton indulges 
in a pleased little laugh when she 
hears Colonel Hursley say, 

‘You really must stay to lun- 
cheon, or I shall think you owe me 
a grudge for my ingratitude. I fear 
I treated you with scant courtesy ; 
but I was horrified to see that child 
come home with a stranger. It 
might have been most awkward ; 
there is no knowing who one may 
pick up at a place like this. I could 
not tell at a glance who you were, 
could I, Mr. Kennicote ?” 

‘Well, no; but I bear no malice, 
I assure you. I shall be delighted 
to accept both your offers,’ replies 
the other. 

Phemie waits to see him hang 
his hat on a peg in the hall, and 
then flies to her own room to take 
off her wet things. She jumps out 
of one dress into another so quickly 
that sheis down-stairs again, dressed 
in all her best, looking as dry and 
neat and natty as if she had not 
been out in the rain for a week, 
by the time that Mr. Kennicote 
makes his appearance in the dining- 
room with the colonel’s dress-boots 
on. 
‘Phemie, let me introduce Mr. 
Kennicote to you; he is the nephew 
of a brother officer of mine long 
ago, when I was in the Rifles. Mr. 
Kennicote, Miss Seaton,’ Colonel 
Hursley says, with the air of one 
announcing that the acquaintance 
began from that moment, ignoring 
the fact that these two have met 
before. 

They bow to each other with 
mock gravity, and then sit down to 
luncheon, during which meal Chris- 
topher Kennicote wins golden opi- 
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nions from Colonel Hursley by the 
deference with which he listens to 
his (the colonel’s) views on all sub- 
jects, only differing from him suf- 
ficiently to give a spice to the dis- 
cussion. The old officer is delighted 
with ‘Dick Kennicote’s nephew ;’ 
and the young man makes hay 
whilethe sun shines indoors, despite 
the rain out of doors. He talks to 
his host and watches the niece, fur- 
tively thinking how pretty and un- 
affected she is in both looks and 
manner. When he had met her on 
the cliffs, and offered her his assist- 
ance, he had been charmed by the 
simple unembarrassed way she had 
accepted it. She had made no 
demur, as any girl less entirely free 
from self-consciousness would have 
done. She was too unversed in 


the world’s ways for the lack of in- 
troduction to make her hesitate in 
the fear lest this offer might be 
merely a pretext for making the 
acquaintance of a pretty girl, and 
too innately well bred to look on 


the adventure as one out of which 
she might get a flirtation. Seeing 
all this, he is well pleased that Fate, 
in the person of his uncle’s old 
friend, should have ordained that 
they are to become better ac- 
quainted. Luncheon finished, they 
all sit round the fire, and soon grow 
chatty and confidential, quite like 
old friends. By the time Chris- 
topher Kennicote rises to go, the 
early winter twilight has long drawn 
in, and it is quite dark. 

‘You will have a nasty walk to 
the hotel, in the rain ; but the wind 
will be at your back, going in that 
direction, Colonel Hursley says, 
bidding his visitor good-bye. 

‘It is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good, and I can’t complain 
of the harbour it drove me into this 
morning,’ says Mr. Kennicote. 

Then he starts on his way, up 
the hill this time, and as he walks 
briskly along the vision of a girlish 
fair young face, with frank blue eyes 
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that meet his own without a shadow 
of coquetry in them, comes before 
him in the darkness. In the silence 
a clear sweet voice seems speaking 
to him still, talking, not very learn- 
edly perhaps, but a good deal of 
girlish nonsense, which is yet free 
from any tendency towards fastness 
or flippancy ; and when Christopher 
Kennicote turns in at the door of 
his hotel he knows that he has fallen 
in love with Colonel Hursley’s niece, 
and he resolves that he will not at- 
tempt to fall out again. 

Being still so minded, the next 
day he found his way to Sea View 
Terrace as early in the morning as 
he felt he could without unduly in- 
truding. He was received cordially 
by both uncle and niece, who, al- 
ready dressed to go out, invited him 
to accompany them, and he ac- 
cepted the invitation gratefully. 
The wind and rain of the previous 
day had given place to sunshine 
and a soft westerly breeze that came 
pleasantly against their faces as they 
went up the hill to the claffs, towards 
the scene of yesterday’s disaster. 

‘We must look for my umbrella,’ 
said Miss Seaton. ‘I wonder what 
has become of the poor thing ?” 

‘Perhaps a mermaid has picked 
it up,’ Mr. Kennicote suggested. 

‘She would find it useful under 
the sea to keep the water off, 
wouldn’t she?’ said the girl merrily. 

And so laughing, talking nowjest- 
ingly, now seriously, of all things 
under the sun, they passed that 
morning and many following morn- 
ings, afternoons, and evenings. 

During the next fortnight there 
was scarcely an hour in the day 
when Christopher Kennicote was 
not with his new friends. No ex- 
cuse was too trivial to afford a rea- 
son for going where he might stay 
blissfully in Phemie Seaton’s pre- 
sence. Colonel Hursley looked on 
complacently ; old bachelor though 
he was, he could read the signs of 
the times, and was more than willing 
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that Kennicote and the child should 
make a match of it. 

The child, as he called her, was 
the only one unconscious of what 
was passing before her very eyes. 
She had yet to learn the part that 
she was now playing in the little 
drama of her life. She just knew 
she was very happy, and that the 
days slipped away very pleasantly ; 
but it did not occur to her to draw 
comparisons between the present 
and the past, and call herself hap- 
pier than she had ever been before, 
' and speculate on the reasons ; this 
knowledge was to come later. Now 
she was perfectly content to go on 
meeting Christopher Kennicote day 
after day, on precisely the same 
footing of friendlyintimacy; and he, 
seeing how utterly innocent she was 
of any idea of love-making, found 
himself progressing but slowly with 
his wooing. If he made her pretty 
flattering speeches she only laughed 
at him. When, in his despair of 
making her understand how com- 
pletely he had lost his heart, he 
grew sentimental, Phemie would 
look at him with an inquisitive sur- 
prise in her blue eyes that fairly 
puzzled him. 

‘Was there ever such a girl be- 
fore—a woman who positively did 
not know when she was being made 
love to?’ he would ask himself, in 
amazement. It was a new experi- 
ence to him, and the novelty was 
not without its charm ; it also had 
no time to wear off, for a fortnight 
after their first meeting was the 
limit of both his own stay at Caer- 
combe and of hers. 

December was nearly out, and 
Christmas within a couple of days, 
when their last day together came. 
The next four-and-twenty hours 
would find them all scattered. By 
that time Colonel Hursley would 
be on board the troop-ship Niger, 
leaving England to rejoin his regi- 
ment in India, after six months’ 
leave. 
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Christopher Kennicote would be 
at home in Leicestershire, where 
his own people had been expecting 
his return for the last ten days, 
wondering what could detain him 
so long during the hunting season, 
for he had decided on keeping his 
own counsel until he should have 
something definite to say. 

Phemie Seaton’s destination was 
an old-fashioned manor-house on 
the borderland between North 
Devon and Cornwall, some miles 
distant from all neighbours, and in 
winter separated from them by what 
the country people forcibly term 
‘gashly’ roads, where she had 
hitherto led an uneventful con- 
tented life, mostly alone with old 
Jenifer the housekeeper ; for the 
squire, her father, took but little 
notice of his daughter, never having 
quite forgiven her for being a girl, 
when a son would have been so 
much more to his taste. 

Mrs. Seaton, Colonel Hursley’s 
sister, had shared his disappoint- 
ment fully, and died of it, rather 
glad to get away from a world in 
which she had made two great mis- 
takes, the greater of which had 
been her marriage with the squire, 
for the husband and wife, utterly 
unsuited to each other, had led a 
most unhappy life; and Mr. Seaton, 
left a widower, never entertained 
any idea of marrying again, but re- 
signed himselfto the fate that should 
one day give Roscorla into the 
hands of his little fair-haired daugh- 
ter, between whom and himself 
there was small sympathy. Not 
that he was actually, or even nega- 
tively, unkind to Phemie; it was 
merely the result of circumstances 
that their lives, lived under the same 
roof, lay so far apart. 

The squire was devoted to out- 
door sports of all kinds ; these ne- 
cessarily kept him much away from 
home during the day; indeed 
Phemie rarely saw him between 
an early breakfast and a late din- 
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ner, at which, until recently, she 
had not been thought old enough 
to appear. But for the last 
year they had dined together, 
and Phemie, who took little in- 
terest in the shooting or the runs 
across country with the Trelaby 
hounds, or in the prospects of the 
crops, which formed the chief topic 
ofher father’s conversation, dreaded 
the return to those dinners and to 
those nightly efforts to make her- 
self companionable to him, op- 
pressed by the humiliating sense 
that her failure was to be attributed 
to the fact of her being only a girl. 

In Colonel Hursley’s eyes this 
was not such a drawback, and Phe- 
mie, knowing this, was thoroughly 
at her ease with him, would talk to 
him without that feeling of restraint 
which kept her silent at home. It 
was just four months since, seeing 
what a dull life the girl led at Ros- 
corla, he took her away with him, 
‘to show her the world,’ he said, by 
which he meant London, Edin- 
burgh, and Paris. He did his best 
to spoil her, petting and making 
much of her, and Phemie took it 
all thankfully, it was something so 
new, so delightful, to be coaxed and 
cosseted by anyone but old Jenifer; 
and in this last week at Caercombe 
Phemie’s heart began to fail her at 
the thought of going back to the 
old life, and at the knowledge which 
forces itself upon all of us, sooner 
or later, that nothing can last for 
ever, though it is only of happiness 
that it is said; Sorrow clogs Time’s 
footsteps sadly, and lingers an un- 
welcome guest. It is these last 
days of one’s life that go at such a 
desperate speed, hurrying away from 
us some one or thing to which we 
cling, loth to let it go even for a 
while out of our sight. 

It was so with Phemie Seaton 
now. A last day had come for her, 
a very borrowed summer day at 
Christmas time, and she went 
down to breakfast with a most 
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wobegone face. What was the 
good of the sunshine when every- 
body was going away to-morrow? 
and when Christopher Kennicote 
looked in at Sea View Terrace, as 
his daily custom was, he found 
her sitting near the window listless 
and discontented. She brightened 
up a little at the sight of him, and 
then grew dismal once again over 
the thought that he would not be 
able to come any more. 

Colonel Hursley glanced from 
his visitor to his niece. ‘Take her 
out for a little fresh air, he said to 
the one, and ‘Go and put on your 
bonnet, my dear,’ to the other. 

His orders being obeyed, the two 
young people soon found them- 
selves sauntering along the cliffs 
towards the place of their first 
meeting. It was a little promon- 
tory jutting out into the sea beyond 
the rest of the coast-line. Soft 
green turf grew underfoot, that was 
pleasant to walk upon; below lay 
the sea, blue as the sky overhead, 
but not a summer sea lying lazily 
and unruffled in its unbroken calm. 
To-day little waves broke every- 
where into white feathery crests, 
and kept it in perpetual motion. 

For a minute or two Phemie 
watched it ; then, with an impatient 
sigh, she sat herself down on a stone 
with her back to it. 

‘Why do you do that?’ asked 
Mr. Kennicote ; ‘you won't have 
the chance of looking at the sea 
to-morrow.’ 

*Indeed I shall! she said; 
‘every day of my life I see it from 
my window at home, and it is just 
because I don’t want to be remind- 
ed of going that I turn away.’ 

‘That is an easy way of for- 
getting; so I suppose when you 
have lost sight of Caercombe you 
will forget all about me?’ said 
Christopher Kennicote. 

Phemie looked up quickly, and 
was about to protest, when she was 
seized with a sudden shyness that 
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for the first time made her avoid 
meeting his eyes, and withheld her 
from speaking frankly as she would 
have spoken five minutes ago. Her 
heart began to beat fast with a 
strange nervousness, and though 
fearful lest he should believe she 
could forget, she made no answer. 

‘I too am going away; shall I 
forget you ?’ he said. 

Phemie choked down an incli- 
nation to cry at the mere idea of 
such a thing, and yet, perverse with 
the perversity that is born of love 
in the feminine mind, said, 

‘If—if you like,’ though con- 
vinced she should be miserable if 
he did. 

At this answer Mr. Kennicote, 
who could not read the workings 
of her inmost mind and know the 
evil spirit which prompted it, felt 
himself somewhat aggrieved. 

‘You might have given me a 
kinder reply than that,’ he said. 

‘I think it is nice to do as one 
likes,’ she said, defending herself 
against the accusation. 

‘Then I am to forget you?’ he 
asked. 

‘I never said that,’ she answered, 
now terribly afraid that she should 
be taken at her word. 

By this time Christopher Kenni- 
cote began to see his way a little 
more clearly. 

‘You are very changeable,’ he 
said, ‘ or else you are, like Mistress 
Mary in the nursery rhyme, “‘ quite 
contrary.” Why are you so per- 
verse, or is it that you really do not 
care ? 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered 
dubiously, still possessed by the 
spirit of ‘Mistress Mary, quite 
contrary.’ 

‘You don’t know!’ he repeated 
reproachfully ; ‘ but I must know 
one way or the other. I will not 
pretend that your answer is a matter 
of indifference to me, for I love you, 
Phemie, love you so dearly that I 
could not forget you if I would. 
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But it lies with you to tell me if I 
am to go away to-morrow glad or 
sorry that I ever came to Caer- 
combe; glad because you love me, 
or sorry that you like me so little, 
you will not even say, “Do not 
forget me !””’ 

‘I will! she cried; ‘indeed I 
will say it now. I wanted to say it 
before, but somehow I could not.’ 

She felt this was a very lame 
excuse, and hesitated a good deal 
over the making of it; neverthe- 
less Christopher Kennicote was 
satisfied therewith. 


When Phemie and Christopher 
came back to Sea View Terrace, 
Colonel Hursley was still writing 
letters ; but he laid aside his pen, 
asking them where they had been 
and what they had done. 

‘Tell him,’ said Phemie, escap- 
ing from the room. 

Christopher did as he was bidden. 

Then said the colonel, ‘I am 
very glad to hear it, I am sure; 
that you should marry Phemie has 
been my wish since first I saw you 
seemed taken with one another.’ 

‘It is most kind of you to say 
so,’ Christopher said. ‘And how 
do you think her father will take 
the engagement ?” 

‘wu won't have any difficulty 
wit my brother-in-law,’ Colonel 
Hursley answered. ‘ He and Phe- 
mie don’t get on over well, but 
perhaps when he has a son-in-law 
to go about the country with some- 
times he will forgive that poor 
child for being a girl.’ 

And then he told Christopher 
Kennicote the old story of the 
squire’s bitter disappointment. 

‘I hope he won't object to me 
as Phemie’s husband,’ said the 
young man, laughing. 

‘You can afford to keep a wife, 
I suppose, or at least Sir Christo- 
pher will allow you a suitable in- 
come to marry on?’ asked Colonel 
Hursley. 
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‘ My father has always been most 
liberal to me; he is generosity it- 
self, answered the younger Chris- 
topher warmly. ‘I am sureI shall 
only need to tell him of my wish 
to marry for him to agree to any- 
thing reasonable in the way of 
money ; we are not likely to have 
our first quarrel over that.’ 

Colonel Hursley nodded his 
head approvingly. From the tone 
of Christopher Kennicote’s speech, 
it was evident that he and his 
father were on the best of terms 
with each other, and that those 
terrible dividers of a household— 
money, and its shadow, debt—had 
never yet come between these two 
to stir up discord and ill-feeling, 
and the old officer gave his fa- 
vourite a further step, a still higher 
promotion, in his good opinion. 

‘ Do you think I had better write 
to Mr. Seaton, or go down to Ros- 
corla when my father and I have 
talked matters over? I will speak 
to him as soon as possible after I 
get home, but there will be a house- 
ful of visitors, and I can’t well 
leave again till a few days after 
Christmas,’ continued Christopher. 

‘ Oh, please write to him ; I would 
rather he heard it first from you ; 
he thinks me such a child still, 
he would laugh at me if I said I 
was engaged. Write after you get 
home, and then come down for 
New Year’s-eve to see me,’ Phe- 
mie said. She had just come into 
the room in time to hear his last 
words. 

‘I think you had better do as 
Phemie suggests. You can tell her 
father all particulars when you see 
him. And now, as it is nearly two 
o'clock, perhaps you young folks will 
have something to eat, unless you 
are too much in love to be hungry,’ 
said Colonel Hursley, taking his 
seat at the table. 


The next day Colonel Hursley, 
his niece, and Christopher Kenni- 
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cote travel as far as the junction 
together; but there their ways di- 
verge. Phemie is the first to start, 
and stands at the carriage-door after 
it has been locked upon her by the 
guard, saying hurried good-byes to 
each. Uncle Tom’s turn comes 
first, and she clings to him as 
though she could never let him go. 
This is the first parting she has 
ever known which has cost her a 
tear, and the thought that she shall 
not see the kindly face of Colonel 
Hursley again for so many years 
sets her off crying bitterly ; and he 
himself feels that the ‘child’ has 
so wound herself about his heart 
that it is a sad wrench to part with 
her. 

‘God bless you, child !’ is all he 
trusts himself to say ; and then he 
makes room for Christopher Ken- 
nicote at the carriage - window, 
somewhat comforted by the thought 
that Phemie will have some one to 
make much of her when he is gone. 

* You will write to me for Christ- 
mas-day !’ she says, as she and 
Christopher stand hand in hand. 

‘Yes, dear; and you will answer 
it,’ he replies. 

‘Yes; but,’ says Phemie, seized 
with a sudden unreasoning fear, 
* suppose my letter were lost in the 
post, would you come to Roscorla 
all the same ?” 

‘Surely,’ he answered her ; ‘ if I 
did not get your letter I should 
want to see you all the more; so, 
sweetheart, good-bye till New 
Year’s-eve;) and regardless of 
lookers-on, he kisses the tear- 
stained cheeks once, twice ; then 
the train moves out of the station, 
and Phemie from her window looks 
after the two she has left behind. 

They are standing side by side 
on the platform, and she can see 
that gray-haired uncle Tom is twist- 
ing his white moustache nervously 
with one hand, while the other is 
brushing away a stray tear or two 
that have somehow got in his eyes ; 
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but the last face that Phemie sees 
is Christopher Kennicote’s, as 
handsome, pleasant a face as any 
one could wish to look upon. He 
takes off his hat to wave a final 
good-bye with it, and smiles at 
her cheerily ; then she smiles too 
through her tears, and goes upon 
her journey with a better heart. 

It is not a very long one—only 
between four and five hours by 
rail, with an hour’s fast driving 
afterwards—and Phemie reaches 
home just as the winter afternoon 
is drawing in. About a mile from 
the house her father is waiting, 
gun in one hand, game-bag in the 
other, to drive the rest of the way 
with her. He nods good-humour- 
edly, with a careless ‘ How d’ye do, 
Phemie?’ throws the game-bag 
under the seat, and handing his 
gun to the servant, takes the reins 
himself. As he settles into his 
seat he gives Phemie a kiss, and 
tucks her up warmly in the rug; 
and then they hasten along through 
the lanes, and his daughter guesses 
that, though he says nothing, on the 
whole he is rather glad to have her 
back again. 

They exchange a few sentences 
about her journey and Colonel 
Hursley’s departure for India, and 
the conversation is beginning to 
languish again, when they turn into 
the sweep of the carriage-drive, and 
then Phemie cries out, ‘There is 
Jenifer ? for at the sound of wheels 
the entrance-door opens, and the 
housekeeper comes out to meet 
Miss Phemie, who jumps down as 
soon as the groom goes to the 
horses’ heads, and throws her arms 
round the old woman’s neck, to 
the honest soul’s great delight, 
though she thinks it is her duty to 
rebuke her darling. 

‘ Lawks, now, Miss Seaton, what 
will your pa say to see you a- 
huggin’ me so, and before the 
maids too! A grown-up young 
lady like you to kiss me as if I 
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was “gentry”! Fie ! but, bless you, 
my dear lamb, I am pure glad to 
see ’ee home again; and Jenifer 
relents, looking fondly at her young 
mistress, whom she has watched 
over, petted and scolded by turns, 
since Miss Phemie has been able 
to run alone. 

Phemie laughs, saying, 

‘Jenifer, you know you like it; 
and then says ‘ How do you ?’ plea- 
santly to the other servants, who 
are helping to bring in her luggage, 
with the unwonted feeling that her 
home-coming is not a matter of in- 
difference to any one, not even 
to the squire; consequently she 
is in good spirits at dinner, and 
they find so much to say to each 
other that Phemie’s first evening 
at home after a four months’ ab- 
sence is quite a success. 


During the next two days Phe- 
mie found plenty to do, unpacking 
and settling the arrangement of all 
her little belongings—specijal pro- 
perty of her own that had been 
carefully put away in drawers and 
cupboards for safety till her return; 
and beside this there were the 
people in the village to go and 
see, who were undeniably glad to 
have the squire’s daughter back 
again, some, like Jenifer, for the 
mere sake of seeing the bright 
sweet-faced girl going in and out 
among them with her friendly 
speeches and pleasant ways, as 
she had always been accustomed 
to do. Others were glad because 
her return signified also a return of 
the soups, dinners, blankets that 
somehow always found their way 
from Roscorla Manor House into 
the Roscorla cottages, where Phe- 
mie’s observant eyes detected a lack 
of these or other little comforts ; 
and even these people learnt to 
love the giver through the gifts, so 
Phemie Seaton found no lack of 
hearty welcome. She could not 
fail to see this and be gratified 
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when the cottagers came to their 
doors to get a word with her as she 
passed down the village street, to 
show her the last new baby, or 
complain of the last attack of rheu- 
matism, sure of her interest and 
sympathy in all that concerned 
them. 

On Christmas-eve the house had 
to be decorated, and Phemie work- 
ed at twisting and tying-up wreaths 
of ivy and holly until she was nearly 
tired out ; then she superintended 
its all being put about the rooms, 
the last piece of decoration hung 
up being a large bunch of mistle- 
toe, which was given the place 
of honour in the hall. ‘That fin- 
ished, she surveyed the result of 
her work critically, for would not 
Christopher Kennicote see it all 
on New Year’s-eve? and was it 
not therefore to be desired that 
Roscorla should look its best in 
his honour ? 

Jenifer, passing through the hall 
at the same moment, looked from 
her young mistress to the mistletoe, 
and said somewhat scornfully, 

‘It seems just waste to put that 
up, it dew, with nobody but your pa 
to kiss you under it, Miss Phemie.’ 

To the old woman’s great sur- 
prise the girl blushed, a fiery tell- 
tale blush, from the roots of her 
hair to her round white chin, and 
turning away fled up-stairs, leaving 
Jenifer to draw her own conclu- 
sions; which she did, getting pretty 
near the truth then, and nearer still 
the next morning, when Phemie 
came to her in the store-room, and 
said, holding out two half-crowns, 

‘Jenifer, if the postman comes 
before we are back from church, 
please give him this as aChristmas- 
boxfrom me, separately from papa, 
you know.’ 

To which request Jenifer made 
the slightly disingenuous reply, 

‘Very well, Miss Phemie. Tre- 
by will be pleased enough, I dare- 
say; but, my dearie, you'll have 
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to get a sight of letters to be worth 
such a Christmassing as this ?” 

‘Some letters are worth any 
money, said Phemie gaily. ‘ Good- 
bye, Jenifer. Papa is waiting for 
me.’ And off she ran to the garden, 
where Mr. Seaton was pacing up 
and down, to keep himself warm, 
till she should join him. 

There had been a slight fall of 
snow during the night, just enough 
to make the proverbial white Christ- 
mas-day a reality ; and Phemie and 
her father started on their walk 
to church down the path from 
which the snow had been swept 
away. The lawn lay on each side 
of the low box hedges—a slightly 
sloping, smooth, white expanse, 
dotted here and there by the bare 
leafless trees, now decked by a 
mimic foliage of frost and icicles 
hanging from the branches. The 
red berries and green leaves of the 
tall holly bushes peeped out of 
frames of feathery snow-flakes, 


which lay so lightly that the robins 
and sparrows perching on the twigs 
would scatter a white shower, a 
baby avalanche, on the equally 


white earth below. Phemie looked 
about her with a keen sense of 
pleasure on the outer world, that 
looked so fair this Christmas morn- 
ing, as she passed out of the garden 
into the churchyard, which lay just 
across the road. Here the country- 
folk were straggling by twos and 
threes into the church. The arrival 
of the squire and his daughter was 
the signal for loiterers to hurry up ; 
and as Phemie stopped in the 
porch to take off some of her wraps 
more than one came forward to 
wish her ‘a merry Christmas.’ 

‘A happy one is best, my dear,’ 
said one old woman, remembering 
that those two up at Roscorla by 
themselves were not likely to have 
a very ‘merry’ one. 

Phemie smiled at her. 

‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘ Your 
wish has come to pass already.’ 
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How could it be otherwise? for 
was not Christopher Kennicote 
thinking of her that day ? was not 
his letter—her firstlove-letter, which 
was to complete the happiness of 
this Christmas-day—even now 
upon its way to her? 

Then Phemie went in at the 
church-door, and took her seat at 
one corner of the old-fashioned 
square pew, where she had sat 
since she was quite a little child, 
and put away the remembrance of 
Christopher Kennicote for awhile, 
lest thinking of him she should say 
her prayers carelessly or irrever- 
ently, and forget that Christmas- 
day has a joy of its own, too often 
overlooked in mere yuletide merry- 
making. 

The service over, Phemie, leav- 
ing her father to wait for the rector, 
who was going back to dine with 
them, passed quickly down the 
aisle and through the churchyard ; 
and once outside the lych-gate 
she ran across the road and took a 
short cut over the snow-covered 
lawn, regardless of wet boots, in 
her impatience to reach home and 
get her letters. She found that the 
postman had come, for the post-bag 
lay on the hall-table. She seized 
it, and unfastened it at once. There 
were only some half-dozen letters, 
and she turned them over hastily 
once, and then more slowly a 
second time, as if she doubted the 
evidence of her own eyes. The 
happy look died out of her face, 
giving place to one of bewilder- 
ment and bitter disappointment. 
There was no letter either for her 
or for her father from Christopher 
Kennicote, and Phemie turned 
away, leaving the others behind 
her, with a miserable sensation of 
sorrowful surprise, and went up- 
stairs to her own room. Jenifer 
met her on the stairs, and was 
struck with the change in Phemie’s 
manner; and remembering her 
anxiety about the letters that morn- 
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ing, guessed that the one she 
wanted most had not come, and 
ventured on a little bit of conso- 
lation. 

‘Maybe, dearie, the trains are 
late, and some of the letters won’t 
be here till to-morrow.’ 

Phemie cheered up at once. 

‘ Jenifer, you are an angel,’ she 
cried ; ‘you sensible old darling, 
I never thought of that.’ 

So Phemie clutched at the hope 
held out to her, and buoyed up 
by it got through the rest of the 
day tolerably cheerfully. She tried 
bravely to shake off her disappoint- 
ment, and devoted herself to the 
entertainment of her father’s guest, 
the new rector of Roscorla Church- 
town, who had come to the place 
during his absence. He was a 
Mr. Courtenay, a man of about 
five-and-thirty, in personal appear- 
ance tall and dark, the grave intel- 
lectual face bespeaking the scho- 
larly bent of the mind, even as the 
energetic decisive manner which 
so rarely accompanies a taste for 
study told of the active tempera- 
ment that made him a hard worker 
in his parish; no mere studious 
theologian, devoted to his books, 
defining points of faith, while men 
outside his library-walls were living 
and dying in one gigantic unbelief. 

Such a man was not likely to 
find much of congenial companion- 
ship in the squire, except from the 
fact of his being a fellow-man, to 
whom he could speak from the 
common ground of equal social 
position. This in itself was a suffi- 
cient inducement to make Arthur 
Courtenay gladly accept the squire’s 
offer of hospitality, and eat his 
Christmas dinner at Roscorla. 
After his introduction tothe squire’s 
daughter, whom he now met for 
the first time, he saw no reason to 
regret having done so, as Phemie 
made a very charming hostess, in 
spite of her being a little absent- 
minded at times, for which she 
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would apologise so penitently he 
could not but forgive her, though 
he found himself wondering more 
than once what the cause of her 
preoccupation might be. 

Phemie, on her part, scarcely 
gave him a thought after he had 
gone, except to reproach herself 
for a want of courtesy, in allowing 
her attention to wander off from 
what he was saying to thoughts of 
Christopher Kennicote, and into 
vague surmises of what that one 
was saying and doing just then, 
and how he was spending his 
Christmas. 

The next morning Phemie came 
down to breakfast hopeful, almost 
certain she should find the hither- 
to missing letter on her plate. But 
no! the pinkhawthorn pattern trail- 
edover it, unhidden by the expected 
envelope ; and then Phemie took 
her place behind the urn, and gave 
her father his breakfast, much too 
miserable to eat any herself; and 
more than one big tear fell into the 
tea-pot and upon her untasted 
meal, which the squire was too 
busy with his newspaper to notice, 
and she was soon able to slip away 
to her own room, where she cried 
from sheer disappointment till she 
could cry no more. 

Day after day went by, and still 
no letter came ; and Phemie gave 
it up in despair, saying to herself, 
as comfort, ‘ He will come himself 
on New Year’s-eve, and then all 
will be right ;’ but with a misgiving 
in her heart that belied the hope- 
fulness of her words. 

‘Phemie,’ said Mr. Seaton, on 
the morning of the 31st, ‘I want 
you to drive into Leston this after- 
noon, and fetch my new gun and 
the cartridges that are coming by 
the 3.50 train. Bullets promised to 
send them, and I can’t go for them 
to-day.’ 

‘Oh, yes, papa, I should like to 
go very much,’ Phemie cried, ra- 
diant with smiles. What could be 
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more delightful ? Was not the 3.50 
the train that Christopher Kenni- 
cote must arrive by? How pleased 
and surprised he would be to have 
her meet him! 

‘And by the way, child, if you 
see anybody whom you could ask 
to dinner, you might bring them 
back. Itis horribly dull these long 
evenings indoors; there is not 
even any hunting with this frost, 
and it has killed half the birds.’ 

So saying Mr. Seaton took himself 
off to the stables, leaving Phemie 
in a state of great excitement and 
delight ; for had she not actually 
got an invitation for Christopher 
Kennicote that night? ‘ Anybody,’ 
her father had said ; so she should 
fulfil his directions to the letter. 
This 3.50train was the only through 
express for the day; so he was 
sure to come by it. And just be- 
fore it was due at Leston station 
Phemie drove up in the stanhope, 
managing the pair of chestnuts she 
had driven all the way from home 
with the dexterity of a skilled 
hand. She gave the reins to 
old Pentire the coachman, who 
had sat beside her, in case the 
horses should chance to require a 
stronger hand, and jumped down, 
helped by the station-master. 

‘Is the train likely to be late ?’ 
she asked. 

‘No, Miss Seaton ; I expect her 
to be signalled in two minutes. 
This way, if you please.’ 

Phemie followed him, and paced 
up and down the platform for a 
turn or two, and presently in rushed 
the express. Her heart beat fast 
as she watched the passengers get 
out. One, two, three, four, she 
counted them. Surely these were 
notall! Yet itwas the average num- 
ber at the little station. She 
watched them collecting their lug- 
gage, and saw the train leave again 
in a passion of disbelieving wrath. 

Misgiving, doubt, fear—all were 
merged into one woful certainty. 
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Christopher Kennicote had not 
come! And sick at heart, her 
eyes blinded with tears, she could 
scarcely keep from falling. She 
made her way almost mechanically 
back to the carriage, got in, and 
drove home again at a pace that 
filled Pentire’s soul with indigna- 
tion, half for himself and half for 
his horses. 

‘What a lather they'll be in, and 
a nice gashly mess the “stand-up” ’ 
(for so Pentire had christened the 
stanhope) ‘will be in forme to clean 
up ! But women’s all alike—it’s the 
pace they want; must tear along, 
or they don’t think they’re drivin’.’ 

So the old man grumbled to 
himself, not daring to remonstrate 
aloud ; for it was well known at 
Roscorla that Miss Phemie, like 
her father, had a will of her own, 
which was best left alone. But 
Pentire was mistaken. Phemie 
thought little of the horses, and 
less of the pace, that afternoon ; 
and it was only due to the ani- 


mals knowing their way home that 
they ever got there—not to her 
driving ; for Phemie took no heed 
of anything, and they had stood 
for full a minute in front of the en- 
trance before she saw where she 


was. Her father came and lifted 
her down from the high driving- 
seat, saying, 

‘So you have brought no one 
back to dinner, Phemie ?” 

‘No,’ she said bitterly ; ‘I saw 
noone.’ And then frightened the 
squire out of his wits by falling 
back a dead weight into his arms 
insensible. 


The new year comes in very 
sadly at Roscorla ; for in the early 
part of it Phemie Seaton is very 
ill; and when she leaves her room 
again—where she has been kept 
prisoner for nearly a month—she 
is but the ghost of her former self, 
she looks so pale and thin, and 
it is with evident difficulty and 
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distaste that she again takes up her 
old amusements or occupations. 
The cause of the change which has 
come over her puzzles] eniferand the 
squire and the doctor too, though 
he talks very wisely of a chill taken 
that afternoon when shedrove home 
from Leston, which has left bad 
effects. 

Phemie lets him say so without 
contradiction, and obediently takes 
the tonics which he promises will 
soon set her right again, though 
her faith in them is small; for she 
knows that it is heart-sickness she 
is suffering from, that one line, one 
word of a missing letter would cure. 
But it does not come, and after a 
while she gives up all hope of ever 
hearing from or seeing Christopher 
Kennicote ggain. Day after day 
she fights a desperate battle against 
the love that came so easily, all 
unawares, and that now stood up 
defiantly, refusing to be cast out. 
She is bitterly humiliated to find 
that, though she acknowledges 
Christopher Kennicote has jilted 
her as heartlessly and cruelly as a 
man could do, still she cannot keep 
her heart from breaking ; her pride 
rises in arms even against her phy- 
sical weakness, and after a while 
she manages to drag herself about 
the house and into the village with 
something like her former energy. 
She forces herself to laugh and talk 
to amuse her father and Mr. Cour- 
tenay, who is a frequent visitor ; for 
he and Mr. Seaton have at last 
found a mutual interest in the fish- 
ing, and spend whole days to- 
gether down by the river, coming 
back in the evening laden with 
dainty little brown trout, the finest 
of which is presented to Phemie 
for her dinner. She is always to 
be seen at the window watching for 
them. Mr. Courtenay’s visits make 
a pleasant break in the monotony 
of her days ; and she learns to look 
for his coming, and for the time 
being her spirits rise a shade nearer 
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to the old level, though only fit- 
fully, and to fall back again. 

These attempts at cheerfulness 
deceive her father into thinking 
her better ; but Arthur Courtenay’s 
eyes are more observant, and he 
remonstrates with her one day for 
overtasking her strength. 

*I can’t always play the invalid; 
it is good for me to rouse myself : 
I must fight against it,’ she says 
petulantly. 

‘It is best to give in sometimes ; 
can’t you make up your mind to do 
so fora time? Be patient till you 
have strength enough given you to 
get stronger,’ he says; for he sees 
that it is not only bodily weakness 
against which she is battling so 
persistently, and he thinks of a 
suggestion that may apply two 
ways. 

‘Do you know how hard it is, I 
wonder?’ she says, looking at him 
curiously, and debating in her mind 
whether he has ever had a trouble 
of his own, or if his counsel is given 
as part and parcel of his profes- 
sion. 

‘I have never been ill in my life,’ 
he answers her frankly, ‘so per- 
haps you will think I cannot judge 
inthe matter; but, like most people, 
I have had my share of trouble, 
and I always think a certain amount 
of illness accompanies all heart- 
sickness. It must certainly be the 
most difficult to cure ; therefore, it 
may be, my advice will have a little 
weight, as arising from at least a 
degree of experience; and to my 
mind it is easier to bear than to 
rebel against what God sends.’ 

‘Is all trouble of His sending?’ 
Phemie asks doubtfully. ‘It is so 
difficult to believe it, except—’ 

‘Except of that which seems as 
if it must ennoble one outright— 
almost involuntarily, as far as we 
are concerned,’ Arthur Courtenay 
says, anticipating what she means 
to say. ‘But believe me, there is 
no trouble, small or great, that we 
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may not be the better for if we 
choose.’ 

‘I will think over what you have 
said,’ Phemie says gravely, and 
drops the subject, leaving Arthur 
Courtenay half afraid he has said 
too much, and betrayed to Phemie 
that he suspects the truth. But he 
has felt bound to say something to 
help her. He is filled with a great 
pity for this girl, who he guesses is 
in some trouble or difficulty, out 
of which she has to struggle with- 
out aid or comfort openly given. 

After this half confidence they 
become very friendly with each 
other. He does her many little 
kindnesses; amongst others, he 
brings her books to read while he 
and her father are out, and she is 
left to the care of old Jenifer, who 
is apt to wax doleful over her dar- 
ling, and takes a melancholy de- 
spairing view of her ever getting 
better, that sometimes depresses 
the invalid; for Phemie, sick and 
sorry as she is, has not actually 
wished for death. To the young 
death must come somewhat sud- 
denly, or it loses its character of 
the great deliverer. When it tar- 
ries—and it is only after a long 
weary sickness that the end may 
come—the young life reasserts it- 
self, and says, ‘ Let me live.’ The 
remembrance of the so lately lost 
health and strength is fresh, and 
has not lost its pleasantness, and 
the mind shrinks from lingering 
and suffering, while release may be 
afar off. It requires the super- 
natural, the divine assistance to 
submit to death then, which is with- 
held when it is looked upon as 
merely a means of escaping sorrow, 
a cowardly evasion of the refiner’s 
fire through which all souls must 
pass. Phemie does not think of 
this: she only feels how doubly 
wretched it is to be weak and ill as 
well as unhappy; and since she 
cannot die and lay the burden down 
at once, she would rather get well, 
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and in a busy life and outside in- 
terests forget, or at least blunt, the 
remembrance of her own troubles. 
So she follows Arthur Courtenay’s 
counsel, and learns the difficult les- 
son of patience. 

As the spring days grow longer 
and brighter the roses come back 
to her pale cheeks, and a great load 
is lifted from the squire’s heart ; 
for in the fear of losing his little 
pale-faced daughter, who has 
seemed to be slipping away out of 
life, with the cold days and bitter 
winds, he has found that she is as 
dear to him as a son could have 
been, and Phemie is at last forgiven 
for being a girl. 

It is a lovely morning late in 
May when Dr. Ellis pays his last 
professional visit at Roscorla, and 
Phemie goes to the gate to see him 
off ; and when he has driven away 
she turns and saunters up the gar- 
den, though the sun is shining 
down upon her head almostfiercely, 
and the grass is green beneath her 
feet and on all sides, since spring 
is late that year. Hawthorns, lilacs, 
and laburnums are in blossom, 
scenting the soft warm air. There 
comes to her vividly the remem- 
brance of that winter day when she 
ran across the lawn in the snow, 
light of foot and light of heart; 
and the sense of all that she has 
lost since then strikes her with a 
fresh pain. She cannot reconcile 
herself to the knowledge that the 
honest soul which looked out of 
Christopher Kennicote’s brown 
eyes must have been a cheat, and 
his protestations of love a lie. 

*It is so unlike all I thought he 
was, and uncle Tom can’t believe 
it either,’ she says half aloud, as 
she takes Colonel Hursley’s last 
letter from her pocket and reads it 
over again. It is an answer to her 
own letter—written when she had 
quite given up all hope of things 
coming right—telling him of Chris- 
topher Kennicote’s unaccountable 
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conduct; saying pitifully in one 
place, ‘What does it all mean?’ 
and ending with the urgent request 
that uncle Tom will not take any 
notice of it if he writes to Mr. 
Kennicote ; adding in a postscript, 
‘He knows where to find me. I 
will not have him sent to me against 
his will.’ 

Colonel Hursley’s indignant sur- 
prise soothes her wounded pride; 
it is a slight comfort to know that 
some one else has been deceived 
besides herself, although the decep- 
tion remain in all its hatefulness. 

It is this letter from her uncle 
that has done her as much good as 
Dr. Ellis’s tonics, for it has given 
her the moral bracing she needed. 
Even now, as she reads it for per- 
haps the twentieth time, its tone 
of kindly sympathy comforts her. 
She is just putting it back into its 
envelope, when the sight of Arthur 
Courtenay at the gate gives a turn 
to her thoughts, bringing them back 
to the workaday world. Half a 
dozen people and things that she 
wants to ask him about come to 
her mind, and she goes to meet 
him with alacrity; but it is evi- 
dently on no parish affairs that he 
has come to see her. As soon as 
they are within speaking distance 
of each other he says, ‘ I was pass- 
ing, so I thought I would let you 
know my sister Sibyl has come.’ 

‘Oh,I am so glad!’ cries Phemie, 
with ready sympathy. She knows 
that Sibyl is his favourite sister, 
and that her coming must be a 
great pleasure to him; and Phemie, 
who possesses that happy knack of 
identifying herself with her friends’ 
interests, is pleased too. ‘ Take me 
back with you,’ she says, starting 
off in the direction of the rectory, 
which lay only a stone’s throw from 
Roscorla ; ‘I want to make her ac- 
quaintance at once. The novelty 
of a lady at the rectory is delight- 
ful: our last rector was a bachelor, 
and you are just as bad.’ 
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‘Shall I marry to oblige you? 
he asks, laughing. 

‘Do,’ says Phemie ; ‘ only mind, 
she must be very nice.’ 

‘I promise you she shall be,’ he 
says ; ‘ but for the present you must 
put up with Sibyl.’ 

He speaks jestingly, and Phemie 
does not for a moment suspect that 
the onedesire of Arthur Courtenay’s 
heart is to see her at the rectory as 
his wife ; that his earnest hope is 
that one day he may tell her, not 
in vain, how well he loves her. As 
yet he knows it would be waste of 
words, besides causing an insepa- 
rable break in their present friendly 
intercourse that would utterly de- 
stroy all hope of his ever gaining 
any hold upon her heart. So the 
rector bides his time, and contents 
himself with Phemie’s simple out- 
spoken liking and friendship, and 
does not despair when she counsels 
him to get married. 

He is thinking over this when 


Phemie says, ‘‘That must be Miss 
Courtenay at the study-window. 
She is very much like you on a 
smaller scale ; and Phemie com- 
pares the two faces as she walks in 


at the gate. Both have the same 
shade of dark hair, growing low 
over the forehead, the same gray 
eyes and well-cut features. 

Opening the study-door, Arthur 
Courtenay says, ‘ Miss Seaton, my 
sister Sibyl.’ 

Phemie feels a sudden instinctive 
liking for the grave sweet-faced 
woman who rises to greet her, which 
makes her say impulsively, ‘I am 
so glad you have come !’ 

Sibyl is a little disconcerted by 
this girlish candour, but is charmed 
by the speaker, nevertheless ; and 
she answers, smiling, 

‘Thank you ; that is more than 
Arthur said when I came last 
evening. My greeting was, “I 
did not expect you for a fort- 
night.” He was quite sorry, I be- 
lieve.’ 
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Arthur laughs at her. 

‘I would have forgiven you ifyou 
had brought the Kennicotes with 
you,’ he says; ‘I should like to see 
them very much. I must try and 
run up to Caercombe while they 
are there; you were fortunate in 
having them as travelling compa- 
nions all the way from Hedgely.’ 

Phemie turns to him with an 
abrupt impetuous gesture. 

‘The Kennicotes!’ she cries. ‘Is 
Mr. Christopher Kennicote gone 
to Caercombe again ?” 

An eager expectant look comes 
into her face, and her eyes grow 
bright with a suddenly renewed 
hope. Is it possible that at last she 
is to hear some tidings of him? 
Will he come on from Caercombe 
to Roscorla even now at the 
eleventh hour ? 

Arthur Courtenay and his sister 
exchange glances, with the light of 
an unforeseen revelation in them ; 
but for a minute or two neither of 
them answers her ; then Arthur is 
the first to speak. 

‘He—he has not gone with 
them,’ he says ; ‘ when did you see 
him last ?’ 

‘Just before Christmas we met 
at Caercombe; I often saw him 
while I was there with uncle Tom ; 
but as you saw some of his people 
yesterday, you ought to know the 
latest news of him,’ Phemie says, 
with a lame attempt at indifference, 
to Sibyl. But Sibyl’s eyes meet 
hers with a grave compassion in 
them, that sends a chill to Phemie’s 
heart, which has just been beating 
so fast with reawakened hopes. 
‘What is it ?’ she cries, in a fright- 
ened voice, betraying her anxiety, 
and laying a trembling hand on 
Arthur Courtenay’s arm; ‘tell me!’ 

*I can’t,’ he answers her ; ‘ Sibyl 
must ; and then goes hastily out of 
the room, leaving those two alone 
standing facing one another. 

When the door has closed upon 
him, Sibyl says diffidently, ‘Forgive 
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my asking you such a question, 
Miss Seaton, but am I right in 
thinking that you and Mr. Kenni- 
cote were engaged? It seems an 
impertinence while I am such a 
stranger to you,’ she adds apolo- 
getically, seeing that Phemie 
blushes almost painfully. ‘ But I 
see it is true. Can you bear the 
news I have to tell you?) And 
Sibyl’s face grows very pitiful. ‘He 
is dead!’ 

Allthecolour fades from Phemie’s 
face, and herwhite lips just whisper, 
‘ How long?’ 

Sibyl Courtenay has not tortured 
the girl by delay and breaking it 
to her gently by degrees, and again 
she answers her in little short 
sentences that tell her all she wants 
to know, without an unnecessary 
word ; but it is from no lack of 
pity or sorrow for the pain she is 
compelled to inflict. ‘ Nearly six 
months,’ she says. ‘ He was thrown 
from his horse the day after he left 
Caercombe ; he had not been at 
home twenty-four hours.’ 

‘ Thank God!’ Phemie says, reve- 
rently falling on her knees beside 
the sofa and hiding her face in the 
cushions, overwhelmed bya strange 
sense of mingled thankfulness and 
bitter self-reproach. All doubt as 
to his honour or his love for her is 
at an end; there is now no shame, 
no wrong in loving him; and yet 
she has blamed him, thought ill of 
him all these months. Can the 
dead forgive the living their wrong- 
doing and misjudgments ? Phemie 
cannot tell, and is cut to the heart. 

Sibyl looks down upon her in 
sorrowful amazement. 

‘Do you understand ?’ she asks 
doubtfully. 

‘Yes,’ says Phemie ; ‘ yes. That 
was why I never got my letter ; he 
had no time to write to me.’ 

‘But he did,’ Sibyl says; ‘at 
least, I have a letter which I think 
must be for you.’ 

‘What was Chris to you that 
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you should havemyletter? Phemie 
cries, lifting her face, stricken by a 
sudden jealous fear of Sibyl Cour- 
tenay, as she watches her go to her 
desk and search for the letter she 
has spoken of. 

‘We were very old friends, but 
I have no right to it, I know,’ says 
Sibyl, with a tremor in her voice ; 
‘only when his sister and I were 
looking over his papers we found 
an unfinished letter, with no name 
mentioned in it by which we could 
find out for whom it was intended, 
and forward it, so Edith gave it to 
me.’ 

So speaking, Sibyl Courtenay 
only tells half a truth, for Edith 
Kennicote had given her the letter, 
saying, 

‘I believe he loved you, Sibyl ; I 
can’t help thinking that if he had 
lived you would have been my 
sister, in spite of this. Who knows 
how this woman to whom he writes 
has entangled him? It must have 
been a mere passing fancy, nothing 
more, or we should surely have 
known her name, something about 
her ; he was only away three weeks 
altogether, and Chris never had a 
secret from me in his life before.’ 

‘It may be so partly, but he 
never loved me as he loved her. 
Yet, Edith, I should like this letter 
for a keepsake, if no one claims it ; 
will you give it to me after a time ?” 
Sibyl had said. 

‘If you like. Take it now, it is 
three months old ; so I don’t think 
it can have been written to any 
one who loved him very much, or 
she would have made inquiries 
after she saw “it” in the Zimes. 
O Sibyl, why wasn’t this for you 
instead of some utter stranger? 
Edith Kennicote had answered re- 
gretfully. 

Sibyl Courtenay says nothing of 
all this ; she is too tender-hearted, 
too gentle to grieve this girl by 
telling her that once, never mind 
how long ago, Christopher Kenni- 
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cote had come so near to loving 
that she had thought even as Edith 
did. Let Phemie Seaton hold his 
memory wholly her own, even as 
his heart had been in those last 
days of his life. Sibyl is too loyal 
in her love to speak one word that 
might seem to cast a slur upon the 
dead ; so in silence she gives his 
letter into Phemie’s outstretched 
hands, and going to the window 
stands there looking out, that 
Phemie may not see her eyes are 
full of tears, and guess how hard it 
is for her to part with the only 
scrap of his handwriting which she 
possesses. 

Phemie opens the letter eagerly ; 
it is dated December 23rd, and 
begins, ‘ My dearest.’ It is written 
on one side of the sheet and 
a few lines into the next, and 
there it ends—the rest is blank ; 
and when she has read so far she 
breaks into bitter crying, as the 
knowledge forces itself upon her 
that now the unfinished page will 
remain unfinished through all time. 
While reading his letter it had been 
difficult, almost impossible, to be- 
lieve that he had not been given 
back to her; but now she realises 
that she and Christopher Kenni- 
cote will never stand face to face 
again; this onewhom she hasloved 
so dearly has vanished from her 
eyes into the thick darkness of the 
shadow of death. 

Sibyl hears her crying, and her 
heart aches for her and for herself. 
She turns away from the window, 
and kneeling beside the girl whom 
Christopher Kennicote has called 
‘ dearest,’ comforts her, saying, ‘He 
and I were old friends ; he and Ar- 
thur were as David and Jonathan ; 
but, O my dear, he loved you ? 


It is Christmas time again ; in- 
side the church at Hedgely they 
are decorating for the Christmas- 
day’s services. Outside in the 
graveyard there are three people 
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standing before a large white me- 
morial cross. They are Sibyl, 
Arthur Courtenay, and Phemie; 
the two latter are only in Hedgely 
for an hour or two on their way 
down to Roscorla. They have 
broken their journey here for the 
express purpose of visiting Chris- 
topher Kennicote’s grave. Sibyl 
is as usual staying with Edith Ken- 
nicote, for these two are fast friends. 
Phemie has been there sometimes, 
but just now she does not wish to 
meet them; in their jealousy for 
Sibyl there has not been much lik- 
ing between the Kennicotes and 
Phemie Seaton. Almost involun- 
tarily Edith looks upon her as an 
interloper, which Sibyl, sweetly un- 
selfish as ever, cannot do ; and the 
friendship between them has not 
lessened, though it is many years 
since they first met. Phemie looks 
very much older, and her face is 
very grave and sad just now ; but 
it is at the recalling of some past 
and gone sorrow, no present grief, 
that her eyes fill with tears. 

‘Seven years ago—poor Chris !’ 
she says softly; and as the tears 
fall she tries to hide them from 
Arthur Courtenay’s sight. 

‘ Phemie,’ he says reproachfully, 
‘Iam not jealous ; do you think I 
erudge him, my friend, my wife’s 
loving remembrance? It is all that 
we can give the dead, my dear.’ 

Then they go away together, 
leaving Sibyl to follow them ; but 
she remains there with clasped 
hands and bent-down head till they 
are out of sight; then she stoops 
and lays a few white camellias at 
the foot of the cross. 

‘Chris,’ she whispers, as though 
he could hear,—‘ Chris, she loved 
you very dearly, but she was so 
young, too young to be faithful to 
amemory. You are not angry with 
her, as Edith is. With me it was 
very different. I had known you 
always ; and I—O my love, my love, 
I shall never forget you till I die!’ 
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XIV. A ROMAIC LOVE SONG, 
By CHRISTOPOULOUS, 
(Translated in the original metre.) 


Athanase Christopoulous, poéte grec, né en mai 1772 4 Castoria en Macédoine, mort 
le 29 janvier 1847, composa poésies lyriques dans le genre érotique et bachique ; et, pour 
donner plus de popularité 4 ses poésies, il composa lui-méme la musique de plusieurs de 
ses chansons, Vouvelle Biographie Générale, 
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SOVEREIGN LOVE, 


O BEAUTEOUS Love, with floral vest, 
The sweetest and the merriest 
Of earth’s high lords I name thee ! 
My inmost mind, my mortal part, 
My tuneful lip, my fervent heart, 
Sovereign alike proclaim thee. 


Thou swayest the gods enthroned on high ; 


Aye o’er the empire of the sky 
Aloft thy kingship wendeth. 

Nor lower limits doth it know ; 

O’er earth, and all that lies below, 
Its potent sway extendeth. 


If once thy soft and gentle look 
From earth a transient farewell took— 
F’en for an instant only— 
The world would grow all cold and drear, 
And soon its final day draw near, 
Of thee bereft and lonely. 


Thy beauty naught can imitate, 

No power approach thy sovereign state, 
None may thy glories narrow. 

Thus, then, I bend the votive knee, 

To hymn thy proud supremacy, 
Thy deadly deathless arrow ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 





